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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1955 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
committee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. 
Jackson (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana (chairman); Henry 
M. Jackson, Washington; Alan Bible, Nevada; Thomas H. Kuchel, 
California; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming; W. Kerr Scott, North 
Carolina; Eugene D. Millikin, Colorado; George W. Malone, Nevada; 
Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho; and Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming. 

Also present: Stewart French, committee counsel; Richard L. 
Callaghan, chief clerk, and N. D. MeSherry, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. The 
Chair would like to make a brief preliminary statement before calling 
the first witness. 

This is a hearing by the Subcommittee on Territories of the Senate 
Interior Committee on S. 49, the measure to enable Alaska and 
Hawaii to become States of the United States, which was introduced 
on January 6 of this year by the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee, Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, on his own behalf 
and that of 25 other Senators. I will direct that Senator Murray’s 
statement in introducing this statehood measure, together with a copy 
of the text of S. 49 as introduced appear in the printed record of the 
hearings at this point. 

(The statement and bill referred to follow:) 


REMARKS OF SENATOR JAMES EF. Murray oF MontTANA, UPON PRESENTATION 
oF 8. 49, THE Joint STaTeEnooD BILL, ON JANUARY 6, 1955 


Mr. President; I have the honor of presenting on my own behalf and that of 
25 other Senators of both political parties, a bill to enable the strategic American 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska to become States of the United States. Ap- 
propriately, I have asked that the symbolic number 49 be assigned to this measure. 

The bill I am sending forward is identical with H. R. 3575, of the 83d Congress, 
as it passed the Senate last April after prolonged and thorough debate. The 
Members of the Senate will recall that we amended the House bill by joining 
Alaska to the Hawaii measure and then passed the combined bill by the sub- 
stantial vote of 57-28. Unfortunately, no action was taken in the other body on 
the Senate amendments to the House bill. 

The only changes that have been made in last year’s bill, which was so well 
considered in committee and in this body, is the deletion of references to dates in 
1954. 

1 
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Mr. President, I was happy indeed to hear the President of the United States 
urge in his state of the Union message, just delivered, the admission of Hawaii, 
and to accept in principle the admission of Alaska. The Members of the Senate 
will recall that President Eisenhower stated—I quote—‘‘As the complex problems 
of Alaska are resolved, that Territory should expect to achieve statehood. In 
the meantime, there is no justification for deferring the admission to statehood of 
Hawaii. I again urge approval of this measure.”’ 

Mr. President, I agree heartily with Mr. Eisenhower in his sponsorship of 
immediate statehood for Hawaii. As to Alaska, I would like to point out that it 
was the firm conviction of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
in the 83d Congress that the measure worked out with such care would go a long 
way toward solving the problems that would be presented by statehood for 
Alaska. An overwhelming majority of the Members of the Senate of the 83d 
Congress agreed with the committee. Therefore, I respectfully urge the President 
to reappraise the situation in the light of the provisions of 8. 49, and would remind 
him of his statement in 1950 unequivocally supporting statehood for Alaska as 
well as for Hawaii. 

Before concluding my introductory remarks, I believe I should say a word 
about the fact that a joint bill—one by which both Alaska and Hawaii are author 
ized to qualify for admission as States in a single measure—is being presented 
As the Members of the Senate all are aware, this issue was thoroughly debated last 
spring in the 83d Congress, when Senator Anderson offered his amendment to 
S. 49 of that Congress, which as reported from committee, was a measure to admit 
Hawaii alone. The Anderson amendment added the text of S. 50, 883d Congress, 
an enabling act for Alaska, to 8. 49 as a title IT. 

After exhaustive debate, the amendment joining the two bills was adopted 
by the Senate. 

Senator Anderson, in a brilliant speech on the floor of the Senate, pointed out 
that dual admission of States was not by any means unknown in our history. 
On the contrary, we have had long and ample precedent for it, and, in fact, the 
two States most recently admitted, Arizona and New Mexico, received authori- 
zation in a single enabling act in which the two Territories were not separated 
by so much as a mere caption, such as “‘title II.” 

I want to commend the address of the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr 
Anderson] to the attention and study of my colleagues, and to the attention and 
study of President Eisenhower and his advisers. 

It is because of the administration’s insistence that only Hawaii should be 
admitted that such a joinder as is proposed in 8. 49 is necessary. I think I can 
speak for my fellow sponsors when I say that if this administration will give 
assurances that both Territories would be treated fairly and on a basis of equality, 
regardless of their probable political affiliation in the event Statehood is granted 
then we would have no objection whatever to separate bills. In this connection 
it is highly pertinent to call to mind the position of the previous administration 
with respect to the admission of both Alaska and Hawaii, and I am going to 
include President Truman’s letter to the then chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee at this point. President Truman on May 5, 1950, wrote Chairman 
O’ Mahoney as follows: 

“T am highly gratified by the thorough and objective consideration which your 
committee is giving to H. R. 331 and H. R. 49, bills which would enable the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii to take their rightful place as members of the 
Union. As you know, I have long supported the objectives of these important 
bills which carry out the pledges made to the people of the two Territories. | 
sincerely hope that the Congress, during its present session, will enact legislation 
granting statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. The need is more urgent today than 
ever before. By such action, we will not only promote the welfare and develop- 
ment of the two Territories, but also greatly strengthen the security of our Nation 
as a whole. 

“Tt should not be forgotten that most of our present States achieved statehood 
at a relatively early period of their development. The stimulus of being admitted 
as full partners in the Union, and the challenge of managing their own affairs 
were among the most significant factors contributing to their growth and progress. 
Very few of our existing States, at the time of their admission to the Union, 
possessed potential resources, both human and natural, superior to those of 
Alaska and Hawaii. I am confident that Alaska and Hawaii, like our present 
States, will grow with statehood and because of statehood. 

“There is no necessity for me to repeat at this time the arguments for statehood. 
The many qualified witnesses who have appeared before your committee have, | 
am sure, presented convincing evidence both as to the need for and the tangible 
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benefits to be derived from statehood. There is, however, one objection made 
by opponents of H. R. 331 and H. R. 49 which I believe requires further discussion 
because it goes beyond the quastion of statehood and raises a fundamental con- 
stitutional issue. I am referring to the objection that Alaska and Hawaii as 
States would be entitled to representation in the Senate of the United States 
disproportionate to their population. 

“The argument is not only entirely without merit, but also directly attacks a 
basic tenet of the constitutional system under which this Nation has grown and 
prospered. Without the provision for equal representation in the Senate of all 
States, both great and small, regardless of population, there probably would have 
been no United States. This was one of the great compromises which the Fed- 
eralist says was a result ‘not of theory but of a spirit of amity, and that mutual 
deference and concession which the peculiarity of our political situation rendered 
indispensable.’ There is no justification for denying statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii on the basis of an issue which was resolved by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787. 

‘‘America justly takes pride in its record of fulfilling to the letter its obligations 
to foreign nations. We should be no less scrupulous in carrying out the promises 
made to our own citizens in Alaska and Hawaii. The case for statehood rests on 
both legal and moral grounds. 

“These are troubled times. I know of few better ways in which we can demon- 
strate to the world our deep faith in democracy and the principle of self-govern- 
ment than by admitting Alaska and Hawaii to the Union as the 49th and 50th 
States. 

“Sincerely, 
“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 


The continuing members of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of both parties have indicated their intention to give prompt attention to 
this statehood bill, and it is my hope we can bring the measure before this body 
very early in the first session of the 84th Congress. 


[S. 49, 84th Cong., Ist Sess.] 


4 BILL To enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United Slates of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE ] 


Sec. 101. That the citizens of the United States who are bona fide residents 
of that part of the United States now constituting the Territory of Hawaii are 


hereby authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State government, 


with the name “State of Hawaii’, which State, when so formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union, all as hereinafter provided. 

The State of Hawaii shall consist of all the islands, together with their appur- 
tenant reefs and territorial waters, now included in the Territory of Hawaii, 
except the atoll known as Palmyra Island, together with its appurtenant reefs 
and territorial waters, but said State shall not be deemed to include the Midway 
Islands, Johnston Island, Sand Island (offshore from Johnston Island), or King- 
man Reef, together with their appurtenant reefs and territorial waters. 

Src. 102. Sections 2 and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii 
entitled “An Act to provide for a constitutional convention, the adoption of a 
State constitution, and the forwarding of the same to the Congress of the United 
States, and appropriating money therefor’, approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), which sections provide for the election of delegates, 
the organization of a constitutional convention and the forming of a constitution 
and State government for the proposed State of Hawaii, are hereby ratified, and 
the convention for which provision is made in said Act of the Territorial legislature 
shall be, and is hereby, recognized as the body authorized to form a constitution 
and State government for said proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinetion in civil or 
political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or belongs to any 
party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow by force or 
violence of the government of the State of Hawaii or of the United States shall be 
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qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the State constitution. 
Said constitution shall provide: 

Yirst. That no law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances. 

Second. That provisions shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State and 
free from sectarian control. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Hawaii shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Hawaii 
shall be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That the State and its people cede to the United States, and disclaim 
title to, the property in the Territory of Hawaii set aside by Act of Congress or 
by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii 
for the use of the United States and remaining so set aside immediately prior to 
the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union as more particularly provided 
in the next section of this Act. 

Fifth. That, as a compact with the United States relating to the management 
and disposition of the Hawaiian home lands, the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, as amended, is adopted as a law of said State, subject to amendment 
or repeal only with the consent of the United States, and in no other manner: 
Provided, That (1) sections 202, 213, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 225 and other pro- 
visions relating to administration, and paragraph (2) of section 204, sections 
206 and 212, and other provisions relating to the powers and duties of officers 
other than those charged with the administration of said Act, may be amended 
in the constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State legislation, 
but the Hawaiian home-loan fund, the Hawaiian home-operating fund, and the 
Hawaiian home-development fund shall not be reduced or impaired by any such 
amendment or law, and the encumbrances authorized to be placed on Hawaiian 
home lands by officers other than those charged with the administration of said 
Act, shal] not be increased, except with the consent of the United States; (2) 
that any amendment to increase the benefits to lessees of Hawaiian home lands 
may be made in the constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State 
legislation, but the qualifications of lessees shall not be changed except with the 
consent of the United States; and (3) that all proceeds and income from the 
“available lands,” as defined by said Act, shall be used only in carrying out the 
provisions of said Act. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Seventh. That said State and its people do agree and declare that no taxes 
shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned or 
hereafter acquired by the United States; and that all provisions of this Act 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property herein made to the 
said State, are consented to fully by said State and its people. 

Sec.103. (a) The State of Hawaii nand its political subdivisions, as the case 
may be, shall retain all the lands and other publie property title to which is in 
the Territory of Hawaii or a political subdivision thereof, except as herein pro- 
vided, and all such lands and other property shall remain and be the absolute 
property of the State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may 
be, subject to the constitution and laws of said State: Provided, however, That as 
to any such lands or other property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act of 
Congres or by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor 
of Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of the United States, whether absolutely 
or subject to limitations, and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the United States shall be and 
become vested with absolute title thereto, or an interest therein conformable to 
such limitations, as the case may be. 

(b) The United States hereby grants to the State of Hawaii, effective upon the 
date of its admission into the Union, the absolute title to all the public lands and 
other public property in Hawaii title to which is in the United States immediately 
prior to the admission of such State into the Union, except as otherwise provided 
in this Act: Provided, however, That as to any such lands or other property hereto- 
fore or hereafter set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order or proclama- 
tion of the President or the Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of 
the United States, whether absolutely or subject to limitations, and remaining 
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so set aside immediately prior to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States shall retain absolute title thereto, or an interest therein 
conformable to such limitations, as the ease mav be. As used in this subseetion, 
the term “public lands and other public property”? means, and is limited to, the 
lands and other properties that were ceded to the United States by the Republie 


of Hawaii under the joint resolution of annexation approved July 7, 1898 (30 Stat 
750), or that have been acquired in exchange for lands or other properties so ceded 
The lands hereby granted shall be in lieu of any and all grants provided for ney 
States by provisions of law other than this Act, and such grants shall not extend 
to the State of Hawaii. 

(c) The lands granted to the State of Hawaii pursuant to the preceding sub- 
section, together with the proceeds thereof and the income therefrom, shall be 
held by said State as a public trust for the support of the public schools and other 
public educational institutions, for the betterment of the conditions of native 
Hawaiians, as defined in the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
for the development of farm and home ownership on as widespread a basis as 
possible, for the making of public improvements, and for the provision of lands 
for public use. Such lands, proceeds, and income shall be managed and disposed 
of for one or more of the foregoing purposes in such manner as the constitution 
and laws of said State may provide, and their use for any other object shall 
constitute a breach of trust for which suit may be brought by the United States 
The schools and other educational institutions supported in whole or in part, 
out of such public trust shall forever remain under the exclusive control of said 
State; and no part of the proceeds or income from the lands granted under the 
preceding subsection shall be used for the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
tional school, college, or university. 

(d) Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union all 
laws of the United States reserving to the United States the free use or enjoyment 
of property hereinabove vested in the State of Hawaii or its political subdivisions, 
or the right to alter, amend, or repeal laws relating thereto, are hereby repealed 

(e) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Hawaii, and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Src. 104. The joint resolution of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii entitled 
“Joint resolution providing for the submission to the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii of the constitution framed by the convention held pursuant to Act 334 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, and in the event of failure of ratification, 
the framing and submission of a new constitution, and making appropriations 
therefor’, approved October 12, 1950 (Joint Resolution 1, Special Session Laws 
of Hawaii, 1950), which section provides for the submission to the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii, for ratification of rejection, of the proposed constitution 
framed by the constitutiona] convention held pursuant to sections 2 and 3 of the 
Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), and of any new constitution framed by such 
convention in consequence of a rejection of the proposed constitution by the 
people, is hereby ratified; and the election held on November 7, 1950, pursuant to 
section 1 of said joint resolution, at which election the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii ratified the proposed constitution by a majority of the votes cast shall 
be, and hereby is, recognized as constituting due ratification of said constitution 
by the people of Hawaii. 

A certified copy of said constitution shall be submitted by the Governor of the 
Territory of Hawaii to the President of the United States. Thereupon the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall forthwith submit said constitution to the Congress 
for its consideration. Should the Congress by a majority vote approve said con- 
stitution, it shall be the duty of the President within thirty days after such action 
by the Congress, to certify such approval to the Governor of the said Territory. 
Thereupon the Governor, within thirty days after receipt of such notification, 
shall issue his proclamation for the election, as hereinafter provided, of officers 
for all elective offices provided for by the constitution and laws of said State, 
but the officers so to be elected shall in any event include two Senators, and two 
Representatives in Congress. Until and unless otherwise required by the consti- 
tution or laws of said State, said Representatives shall be elected at large. 

If the Congress shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall im- 
mediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the 
objections to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by _procla- 
mation shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later 
than twenty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new consti- 
tution may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto 
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in like manner as if the proposed constitution had been rejected by the people and 
as if the new constitution were being originally submitted to the President for 
approval by the Congress: Provided, That not more than one election shall be 
held under the authority of this paragraph. 

Sec. 105. In case the Congress approves the constitution duly ratified by the 
people of said Territory, all as hereinbefore provided, a primary and a general 
election shall be held pursuant to the laws of the Territory of Hawaii on dates 
duly named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory provided for 
in the preceding section. At such elections the officers required to be elected as 
provided in section 4 shall be chosen by the people. Such elections shall be held, 
and the qualifications of voters thereat shall be, as prescribed by said constitution 
and the laws of said State for the election of members of the State legislature. 
The returns thereof shall be made and certified in such manner as the constitu- 
tion and laws of said State may prescribe. 

At the general election to be Leld as herein provided there shall also be sub- 
mitted to the electors qualified to vote in said election, for adoption or rejection, 
the following proposition: “The boundaries of the State of Hawaii shall be as 
prescribed in the Act of Congress providing for the admission of this State into 
the Union, and all claims of this State to any areas of land or sea outside the 
boundaries so prescribed are hereby irrevocably relinquished to the United 
States.”” In the event the foregoing proposition is adopted at said electicn by a 
majority of the legal votes cast, section 1 of Article XIII of the proposed constitu- 
tion of the State of Hawaii, as ratified by the people at the election held on Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, and any definition of the boundaries of the State of Hawaii in any 
new constitution adopted pursuant to this Act, shall be deemed amended so as 
to contain the language of the second paragraph of section 1 of this Act in lieu 
of any other language. In the event the foregoing proposition is not adopted 
at said election by a majority of the legal votes cast, the provisions of this Act 
shall thereupon cease to be effective. The Governor of said Territory is hereby 
authorized and directed to take such action as may be necessary or appropriate 
to insure the submission of said proposition at the general election herein pro- 
vided, and a statement of the votes cast on said proposition shall be included 
in the returns of said election. 

When the general election provided for in this section shall have been held 
and the returns thereof made and certified as hereinbefcre provided, the Governor 
of said Territory shall certify the results of said election, as so ascertained, to the 
President of the United States. Thereupon the President, if he finds that the 
proposition with respect to boundaries set forth in this seetion has been dulv 
adopted by the people of Hawaii as hereinbefore provided, shall immediately 
issue his proclamation announcing the results of said election as so ascertained. 
Upon the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States, 
the proposed State of Hawaii shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the 
Union by viture of this Act on an equal footing with the other States. 

Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, the persons holding legislative, 
executive, and judicial offices in or under or by authority of the government of 
said Territory, and the Delegate in Congress thereof, shall continue to discharge 
the duties of their respective offices. Upon the issuance of said proclamation by 
the President of the United States and the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union, the officers elected at said election, and qualified under the provisions 
of the constitution and laws of said State, shall proceed to exercise ail the functions 
pertaining to their offices in or under or by authority of the government of said 
State, and officers not required to be elected at said initial election shall be selected 
or continued in office as provided by the constitution and laws of said State. The 
Governor of said State shall certify the election of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in the manner required by law, and the said Senators and Representatives 
shall be entitled to be admitted to seats in Congress and to all the rights and priv- 
ileges of Senators and Representatives of other States in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 106. The State of Hawaii upon its admission into the Union shall be en- 
titled to two Representatives until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, 
and such Representatives shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary in- 
crease in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 
761: 2 U.S. C., see 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress there- 
after. 

Src. 107. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) The United States District Court for the District of Hawaii established 
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by and existing under title 28 of the United States Code shall thenceforth 
be a court of the United States with judicial power derived from article IIT, 
section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: Provided, however, That 
the terms of office of the district judges for the District of Hawaii then in 
office shall terminate upon the effective date of this section and the President, 
pursvant to sections 133 and 134 of title 28, United States Code, as amended 
by this Act, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two district judges for the said district who shall hold office during good 
behavior; 

(b) the last paragraph of section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed; and 

(ec) subsection (a) of section 134 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) The district judges, except in Puerto Rico, shall hold office during good 
behavior. The district judge in Puerto Rico shall hold office for the term of eight 
years, and until his successor is appointed and qualified.”’ 

Sec. 108. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 
the second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “including the district courts of the United States for 
the districts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘“ineluding the United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rieco,’’. 

Sec. 109. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) the last paragraph of section 501 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed; 

(b) the first sentence of subsection (a) of section 504 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “‘, except 
in the district of Hawaii, where the term shall be six years’’; 

(c) the first sentence of subsection (c) of section 541 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “‘, except 
in the district of Hawaii where the term shall be six years’’; and 

(d) subsection (d) of section 541 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed. 

Sec. 110. No action, case, proceeding, or matter pending in any court of the 
Territory of Hawaii or in the United District Court for the District of Hawaii 
shall abate by reason of the admission of said State into the Union, but the same 
shall be transferred to and proceeded with in such appropriate State courts as 
shall be established under the constitution of said State, cr shall continue in the 
United States District Court for the District of Hawaii, as the nature of the case 
may require. And no indictment, action or proceedings shall abate by reason of 
any change in the courts, but s‘all be proceeted with in the State or United 
States courts according to the laws thereof, respectively. And the appropriate 
State courts shall be the successors of the courts of the Territory as to all cases 
arising within the limits embraced within the jurisdiction of such courts, respec 
tavely, with full power to proceed with the same, and award mesne or final process 
therein, and all the files, records, indictments, and proceedings relating to any 
such cases shall be trans‘erred to such appropriate State courts and the same 
shall be proceeded with therein in due course of law. 

\ll civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or beer 
committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, action, or 
prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be subject to 
prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States District Court 
for the District of Hawaii in like manner, to the same extent, and with like right 
of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said State courts had 
been established prior to the accrual of such causes of action or the commission of 
such offenses. The admission of said State shall effect no change in the substan- 
tive or criminal law governing such causes of action and criminal offenses which 
shall have arisen or been committed; and such of said criminal offenses as shall 
have been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished 
by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Hawaii. 

Sec. 111. Parties shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review 
of final decisions of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii or 
the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii in any case finally decided prior to 
admission of said State into the Union, whether or not an appeal therefrom shall 
have been perfected prior to such admission, and the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided prior to admission of said 
State into the Union, and any mandate issued subsequent to the admission of 
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said State shall be to the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii 
or a court of the State, as may be appropriate. Parties shall have the same rights 
of appeal from and appellate review of all orders, judgments and decrees of the 
United States District Court for the District of Hawaii and of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Hawaii as successor to the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Hawaii, in any case pending at the time of admission of said State into the Union, 
and the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law 
provided in any case arising subsequent to the admission of said State into 
the Union. 

Sec. 112. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) title 28, United States Code, section 1252, is amended by striking out 
“Hawaii” from the clause relating to courts of record: 

(b) title 28, United States Code, section 1293, is amended by striking 
out the words ‘First and Ninth Circuits’? and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“First Circuit,’ and by striking out the words, “supreme courts of Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, respectively”? and inserting in lieu thereof ‘supreme court 
of Puerto Rico”’: 

(ec) title 28, United States Code, section 1294, is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5) thereof and by renumbering paragraphs (6) and (7) as para- 
graphs (5) and (6) respectively; 

(a) the first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words ‘‘United States District Courts for the 
districts of Hawaii or Puerto Rico,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,’’; and by 
striking out the words ‘‘and any justice of the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii’: Provided, That the amendments made by this subsection 
shall not affect the rights of any judge or justice who may have retired be- 
fore the effective date of this subsection: And provided further, That service 
as a judge of the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii or as a judge of 
the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii or as a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii or as a iudge of the circuit 
courts of the Territory of Hawaii shall be included in computing under 
section 371, 372, or 373 of title 28, United States Code, the aggregate vears 
of judicial service of any person who is in commission as a district judge 
for the District of Hawaii on the date of enactment of this Act: 

(e) section 92 of the Act of April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 159), as 
amended, and the Act of May 29, 1928 (ch. 904, 45 Stat. 997), are repealed; 

(f) section 86 of the Act approved April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 158), 
as amended, is repealed; 

(g) section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico’’; and 

(h) section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘‘Supreme Court of Puerto Rico’’. 

Sec. 113. All Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Hawaii at the time of 
its admission into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Hawaii, 
except as modified or changed by this Act or by the constitution of the State, 
and shall be subject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, except as hereinbefore provided with respect to the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, as amended; and the laws of the United States shall have 
the same force and effect within the said State as elsewhere within theUnited 
States. 

Sec. 114. (a) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States shall continue to have sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the area which may then or thereafter be included in Hawaii National Park, 
saving, however, to the State of Hawaii the same rights as are reserved to the 
Territory of Hawaii by section 1 of the Act of April 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 227), and 
saving, further, to persons then or thereafter residing within such area the right 
to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions where they respec- 
tively reside. Upon the admission of said State all references to the Territory 
of Hawaii in said Act or in other laws relating to Hawaii National Park shall be 
deemed to refer to the State of Hawaii. Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to affect the ownership and control by the United States of any lands 
or other property within Hawaii National Park which may now belong to, or 
which may hereafter be acquired by, the United States. 
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(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter 
set forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of 
exclusi\ e legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in all cases whatsoe\ er over such tracts or parcels of 
land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the 
United States and held for military, naval, air force, or coast guard purposes, 
whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the United States 
by the Republic of Hawaii and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order 
or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii for the use of the 
United States, or were acauired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, 
donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Hawaii shall 
always have the right to serve civil or criminal process within the said tracts or 
parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights acGuired, 
obligations incurred, or crimes committed within the said State but outside of the 
said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the reservation of authority in the United 
States for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclu- 
sive legislation over the lands aforesaid shall not operate to prevent such lands 
from being a part of the State of Hawaii, or to prevent the said State from exer- 
cising over or upon such lands, concurrently with the United States, anv juris- 
diction whatsoever which it would have in the absence of such reservation of 
authority and which is consistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress 
persuant to such reservation of authority; and (iii) that such power of exclusive 
legislation shall vest and remain in the United States only so long as the particular 
tract or parcel of land involved is owned by the United States and used for military, 
naval, air force, or coast guard purposes. 

Sec. 115. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu of 
such sentence the following: ‘‘When any State is hereafter admitted to the Union 
the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. Every national 
bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within ninety davs after 
admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, become a member 
bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paving for stock in the 
Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 
and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty provided by the sixth 
paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 116. Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed as 
depriving the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore 
conferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water between 
any port in the State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, its Territories, 
or possessions, or as conferring on the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
tion over transportation by water between any such ports. 

Sec. 117. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress are hereby 


repealed. 
TITLE II 


Sec. 201. The citizens of the United States who are bona fide residents of that 
pact of the United States now constituting the Territory of Alaska are hereby 
authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State government, with the 
name “State of Alaska’, which State, when so formed, shall be admitted into the 
Union, all as hereinafter provided. 

The State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory, together with the territorial 
waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec. 202. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote 
for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory. The convention shail consist of twenty-seven 
delegates apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: 
First judicial division, six delegates; second judiciai division, three delegates; 
third judicial division, ten delegates; fourth judicial division, five delegates; and 
three delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory. 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this Act, 
issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to be held at a time 
designated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval of this Act. 
The proclamation shall be issued at least two months prior to the date of election 
of such delegates. The election shall be conducted without referenc, to the po- 
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litical affiliations of the candidates. The ballots used at such election shall be 
nonpartisan and shall not contain any reference to or designation of the political 
party or affiliation of any candidate. A separate ballot shall be prepared for each 
judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) the names of the candidates 
running for the office of delegate from such division and (2) the names of the 
candidates running for the office of delegate at large to the convention. 

T! e six candidates in the first judicial division who receive the greatest number 
of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the three candidates in the second 
judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates 
for such division; the ten candidates in the third judicial division who receive the 
greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the five candi- 
dates in the fourth judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall 
be the delegates for such division; and the tree candidates who receive the greatest 
number of votes at large from the entire Territory shall be delegates at large. 

In case of a tie vote at the election, the candidates so tied shall draw lots under 
the supervision of the clerk of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska to 
determine which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate the candidate not theretofore certi- 
fied who receives the next highest number of votes in the judicial division in which 
the vacancy occurs or the next highest number of votes in the Territory at large, 
as the case may be, shall become the delegate from such judicial division or from 
the Territory at large, as the case may be. 

t xcept as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such delegates 
shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the certificates 
of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is prescribed 
by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska. 

Src. 203. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital 
of said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their elec- 
tion, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial Legislature, 
in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first Tuesday 
following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not exceed 
seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall declare on 
behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Constitution of 
the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a constitution and 
State government for the proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or belongs to 
any party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the State of Alaska or of the United States shall 
be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the State constitu- 
tion. Said convention shall provide in said constitution: 

First. That no law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances. 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare (1) that thev 
fore. er disclaim all right and title in or to any real or personal property belonging 
to the United States and not granted or confirmed to the State or its political 
subdivisions by or under the authority of this Act or any real property that is 
owned by or, for a period of at least three years immediately prior to the enactment 
of this Act, has been in the possession and actually in the use or occupation of 
any Indian, Eskimo, Aleut (including any Metlakahtlan Indian or Metlakahtilan), 
or any community of such natives; and (2) that the title to any such property 
of the United States or such natives shall remain subject to the disposition of or 
extinguishment by the United States to the same extent as though this Act 
had never been enacted; and (3) that no taxes shall be imposed by the State upon 
any such property of the United States or such natives until the Congress provides 
otherwise, except when held by natives without restrictions on alienation: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this Act shall recognize, deny, enlarge, 
impair, or otherwise affect any claim against the United States, and any such 
claim shall be governed by the laws of the United $tates applicable thereto; 
and nothing in this Act is intended or shall be construed as a finding, inter- 
pretation, or construetion by the Congress that any law applicable thereto 
authorizes, establishes, recognizes, or confirms the validity or invalidity of any 
such claim, and the determination of the applicability or effect of any law to 
any such claim shall be unaffected by anything in this Act. 
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Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be assumed 
and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska shall be 
collected by said State. 

Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said Stat 
and free from sectarian control. 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 
or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by said State 
and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to residents thereof 

Sec. 204. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively 
shall have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in 
the Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in see 
tion 5 hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property 
to which it has title, including public lands 

Src. 205. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shal! be entitled 
select from lands within national forests .n Alaska which are vacant and un 
appropriated at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred thousand 
acres of land, and from the other public lands of the United States in Alaska 
which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection 
not to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which shall be 
adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community centers 
and recreational areas. Such lands shall be selected by the State of Alaska witt 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national forest lands and with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to other publie lands: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or 
entry under the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral 
right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such 
owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land 
so occupied. 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, is 
hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five vears after the 
admission of Alaska into the Union, not to exceed one hundred million acres from 
the publie lands of the United States in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, 
and unreserved at the time of their selection: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the 
United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose 
whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of anv such owner, claimant, locator, or 
entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(c) The State of Alaska, in addition to anv other grants made in this section, is 
hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five vears after the 
admission of Alaska into the Union, from the public lands of the United States i 
Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their 
selection not to exceed the following amounts for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial publie buildings heretofore erected in said 
Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred thousand 
acres; for institutions for the mentally ill, two hundred thousand acres; for peni- 
tentiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asvlums for the deaf, 
dumb, and the blind, two hundred thousand acres; for normal schools, five hundred 
thousand acres; for State charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions, two 
hundred thousand acres; for homes for needy pioneer residents, two hundred fifty 
thousand acres; for the University of Alaska, in addition to grants heretofore made, 
five hundred thousand acres: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect 
any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purposes whatsoever, or 
shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full 
use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following purposes 
or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, or park 
and recreational use. 

(e) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 
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f) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Territory 
of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose cf conservation and pro- 
tection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of the Alaska 
game law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U.S. C., sees. 192-211), as amended, 
and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of June 26, 
1905 (34 Stat. 478; U.S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 1924 

13 Stat. 465; 48 U.S. C., sees. 221-228), as supplemented and amended, shall 
be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate Federal 
agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn or other- 
wise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife nor facilities 
utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general research activities 
relating to fisheries or wildlife. The State of Alaska shall possess and exercise 
the same jurisdiction and control over the fisheries and the wildlife of Alaska as 
are possessed and exercised by the several States within their territorial limits 
including adjacent waters. The rights of the State of Alaska over fisheries and 
wildlife shall not be construed to include control over fur seals, sea otters, and such 
other fish and wildlife resources as are protected under the provisions of inter- 
national agreements. Commencing with the vyvear during which Alaska is 
admitted into the Union and until the Congress shall otherwise provide, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the State 
of Alaska 50 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from all sales of seal skins or sea otter 
skins made in accordance with the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 
(58 Stat. 100: 16 U.S. C.. sees. 63la—631q), as supplemented and amended. 

(z) (1) Commencing with the vear during which Alaska is admitted into the 

Union and until the Congress shall otherwise provide, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at the close of each fiscal veer, shall pay to the State of Alaska, in addition 
to payments mede under the provisions of law codified as title 16, United States 
Code, section 500, 12% per centum of the money received during such fiseal year 
from the national forests of Alaska. 

(2) Section 3 (a) of the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sell timber within the Tongass National Forest’’, 
approved August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920), is hereby repealed. Amounts in the 
special account established under such section on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall not be subject to the provisions of this subsection, and shall be covered into 
the general fund of the Treasury and shall be disposed of in accordance with the 
provisions of law with respect to disposition of receipts from the national forests. 
{mounts hereafter received from the sale of timber or lands under section 2 of 
such joint resolution shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit. of miscel- 
laneous receipts, subject to the provisions of this subsection and the provisions of 
law with respect to disposition of receipts from the national forests. In lieu of 
such special account, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to pay such judgments, if any, as may result from adverse 
native claims to timber or lands described in the Act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 
920 

(h) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of publie lands Iving within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of said 
State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, shall 
be paid to said State to be used for the support of the public schools within said 
State. 

(i) All lands granted in quantity to and authorized to be selected by the State 
of Alaska by this Act shall be selected in such manner as the laws of the State may 
provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall never be alienated or 
bargained away, in whole or in part, by the State. All selections shall be made 
in reasonably compact tracts, taking into account the situation and potential 
uses of the lands involved, and each tract selected shall contain at least five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty acres unless isolated from other tracts open 
to selection. Upon the revocation of any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the 
order of revocation shall provide for a period of not less than ninety days before 
the date on which it otherwise becomes effective, if subsequent to the admission 
of Alaska into the Union, during which period the State of Alaska shall have a 
preferred right of selection, subject to the requirements of this Act, except as 
against prior existing valid rights or as against equitable claims subject to allow- 
ance and confirmation. Such preferred right of selection shall not have preced- 
ence over the preferred right of application created by section 4 of the Act of 
September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748; 43 U. S. C., sec. 282), as now or hereafter 
amended, nor over other preference rights now conferred by law. Where any 
lands desired by the State are unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the 
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Secretary of the Interior shall survey the exterior boundaries of the area requested 
without any interior subdivision thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected 
area in terms of the exterior boundary survey; where any lands desired by the 
State are surveyed at the time of their selection, the boundaries of the area 
requested shall conform to the public land subdivisions established by the ap- 
proval of the survey. All lands duly selected by the State of Alaska pursuant 
to this Act shall be patented to the State by the Secretary of the Interior. As 
used in this subsection, the words ‘‘equitable claims sul ject to allowance and 
confirmation” include, without limitation, claims of holders of permits issued by 
the Department of Agriculture on lands eliminated from national forests, whose 
permits have been terminated only because of such elimination and who own 
valuable improvements on such lands. 

(j) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. 8. C., see. 181 and following), as 
amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 
741: 30 U. S. C., see. 4382 and following), as amended, shall have the effect. of 
withdrawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State of Alaska under 
this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in effect ou the date of 
approval of this Act, and unless an application to select such lands is filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior within a period of three years after the date of the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall be made only from 
lands that are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and shall include the 
entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, license, or contract involved in the 
selections. Any patent for lands so selected shall vest in the State of Alaska 
all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to any such lease, perinit, 
license, or contract that remains outstanding on the effective date of the patent, 
including the right to all rentals, rovalties, and other payments accruing after 
that date under such lease, permit, license, or contract, and including any auth- 
ority that may have been retained by the United States to modify the terms and 
conditions of such lease, permit, license, or contract: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect the continued validity of any such lease, permit, 
license, or contract or any rights arising thereunder. 

(k) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral deposits 
The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsections (b) and (« 
of this section are made upon the express condition that all sales, grants, deeds, 
or paterts for any of the mineral lands so granted shall be subject to and contain a 
reservation to the State of all of the minerals in the lands so sold, granted, deeded, 
or patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
Mineral deposits in such lands shall be subject to lease by the State as the State 
legislature may direct: Provided, ‘That any lands or minerals hereafter disposed 
of contrary to the provisions of this section shall be forfeited to the United States 
by appropriate proceedings instituted by the Attorney General for that purpose 
in the United States District Court for Alaska. For the purposes of this subsection 
the mineral character of lands granted to the State of Alaska shall be determined 
at the time patent issues and the patent shall be conclusive evidence thereof. 

(1) No order of withdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period of 
five years after the date of approval of this Act shall have the effect of withdrawing 
the lands affected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska under this Act, 
provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and provided 
an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary of the Interior before 
the end of said period of five years. The foregoing restriction shall not extend to 
withdrawals for mllitary defense or for Coast Guard purposes. 

(m) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, and no part of the proceeds arising from 
the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein for educational purposes shall 
be used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, o1 
iniversity. 

(n) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 of the Act of March 
4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214; 48 U.S. C., sec. 353), as amended, and the last sentence, of 
35 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U.S. C., sec. 191), as amended, 
are repealed; but such repeal shall not effect any outstanding lease, permit, license, 
¥ contract issued under said section 1, as amended, or any rights or powers with 
respect to such lease, permit, license, or contract, and shall not affect the disposi- 
tion of the proceeds or income derived prior to such repeal from any lands re- 
served under said section 1, as amended, or derived thereafter from any disposition 
of the reserved lands or an interest therein made prior to such repeal. 
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(o) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of land for 
purposes of internal improvements made to new States by section 8 of the Act 
of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (43 U.S. C., sec. 857), and in lieu of the swamp-land grant made by the 
Act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the Revised Statutes 
(43 U.S. C., see. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty shousand acres for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress made by the Act of July 2, 1862, as 
amended (12 Stat. 503; 7 U.S. C., sees. 301-308), which grants are hereby de- 
clared not to extend to the State of Alaska. 

(p) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Fightyv-third Congress, 
first session; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Sec. 206. (a) After a constitution and State government have been formed in 
compliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shall 
provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or rejec 
tion, to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to 
fixed by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more than 
one hundred davs from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of the United States who are qualified to vote for members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed constitution 
The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, who shall 
cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Territory of 
Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast in genera! 
Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election shall 
reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory shall, by proclamation, 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty 
days after the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, and thereafter a 
new constitution may be formed by such convention and the same proceedings 
shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being 
originally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: Promded, That 
not more than two elections shall be held under the authority of this subsection. 

hb) When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an eleetion held 
pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska through the President of the United States 
to the Congress for approval or disapproval as hereinafter provided, together 
with a statement of the votes cast thereon. 

(c) If the Congress approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify such approval to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a 
proclamation for the election provided for in section 7 of this Act, said election 
to take place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the 
date of issuance of said proclamation by the Governor. 

(d) If the Congress shall disapprove the constitution, such disapproval shall 
immediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, 
with the objections to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by 
proclamation shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date 
not later than forty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new 
constitution may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard 
thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being originally prepared for 
submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one elec- 
tion shall be held under the authority of this subsection. 

(e) When said new constitution as provided for in subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, shall have been duly ratified by the people of said Territory, as aforesaid, 
by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held pursuant to this section, 
a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the Governor of the Territory 
of Alaska through the President of the United States to the Congress for approval, 
together with a statement of the votes cast thereon; thereafter the procedure 
shall be as prescribed in subsections (c) and (d) of this section. 

Sec. 207. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that 
in case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the Congress 
of the United States shall approve the same, an election shall be held at the time 
named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore pro- 
vided, at which election officers for a full State government, including a governor, 
members of the State legislature, one Representative and two Senators in the 
Congress of the United States to he elected at large from said State, and such other 
officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by the qualified voters 
of Alaska. Unless the constitutional convention shall by ordinance otherwise 
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provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, shall be held, and the 
returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the canvassing board, in the 
same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed by law for the nomi 
nation, filing, and election, and canvass and certification of election of Territorial 
officers and members of the Territorial legislature When such State and other 
officers and members of the State legislature and a Representative and Senators 
in the Congress of the United States shall be so elected and the returns thereof 
made, canvassed, and certified as herein provided, the Governor of said Territory 
shall certify the result of said election to the President of the United States, who 
shall thereupon immediately issue his proclamation announcing the result of said 
election so ascertained, and upon the issuance of said proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted by Con 
gress into the Union by virtue of this Act, on an equal footing with each of the 
other States of the Union, and the Representative and Senators from said State 
in the Congress of the United States so elected and certified shall thereupon be 
entitled to seats in the House of Representatives and Senate of the United States 
and to all of the rights and privileges of Representatives and Senators there in 
Until the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States and 
until said State is so admitted into the Union and said officers are elected 
qualified under the provisions of the Constitution, all of the officers of said Terri 
tory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall continue to 
discharge the duties of said respective offices in and for said Territory 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election and 
qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance of and 
n accordance with the provisions of said constitud4on, said officers shall forthwith 
proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective offices; and all 
of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at the time of admissio1 
of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full foree and effect throu 
out said State except as modified or changed by this Act, or by the constitution of 
the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by the legislature of the Stat« All 
of the laws of the United States shail have the same force and effect within said 
State as elsewhere within the United States As nsed in this paragraph, the term 
‘Territorial laws” ineludes (in addition to laws enacted by the Territorial Legisia- 
ture of Alaska) all laws or parts thereof enacted by the Congress the validity of 
which is dependent solely upon the authority of the Congress to provide for 1e 
government of Alaska prior to its admission as a State, and the term ‘“‘laws of the 
United States” includes all laws or parts thereof enacted by the Congress that (1 
applv to or within Alaska at the time of 
“Territorial laws’’ as defined in this paragraph, and (3) are not in conflict with any 
other provision of this Act. 

b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled to 
one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and such 
Represe ntative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of Repre 


) 


sentatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary increase in 


and 


its admission a a State, (2) ar 


the iembership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the basis of 
apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761; 2 
U.S. C., see. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress thereafter 

Sec. 208. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 


hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the 


United States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the 
elections provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention. The 
delegates shall receive for their services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 
cents a mile each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal installments 
on and after the first, twntieth, fortieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, 
excluding Sundays and holidays. The disbursements of the money so appro 
priated shall be made by the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska. The Territorial 
legislature is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advisable 
for the payment of additional compensation to said delegates and for defraying 
their expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem necessary 

Sec. 209. The care and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska shall be assumed 
bv the State of Alaska: Provided, That the Federal Government shall continue to 
care for and treat the mentally ill of Alaska who are receiving such care and 
treatment in an institution at the expense of the Mederal Government at the time 
Alaska is admitted into the Union. 

Src. 210. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the -right, 
ownership, and authority of the United States in Mount MeKinley National Park, 
as now or hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall be 
exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter con- 
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stituted: saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or criminal! 
process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions for or on 
account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed in said 
State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the right to 
tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands included 
in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter in such area 
the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political subdivisions of 
their residence in which the park is situated. 

b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter set 
forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclu- 
sive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution of 
the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of land 
as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the United 
States and held for military, naval, air force, or coast guard purposes, whether 
such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the United States by Russia 
and set aside by Act of Congress of by Executive order or proclamation of the 
President or the Governor of Alaska for the use of the United States, or were 
acquired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, donation, exchange, or 
otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Alaska shall always have the right to 
serve civil or criminal process within the said tracts or parcels of lgnd in suits or 
prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes 
committed within the said State but outside of the said tracts or parcels of land; 
(ii) that the reservation of authority in the United States for the exercise by the 
Congress of the United States of the power of exclusive legislation over the lands 
aforesaid shall not operate to prevent such lands from being a part of the State of 
Alaska, or to prevent the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, 
concurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it would 
have in the absence of such reservation of authority and which is consistent with 
the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to such reservation of auth- 
ority; and (iii) that such power of exclusive legislation shall rest and remain in the 
United States only so long as the particular tract or parcel of land involved is 
owned by the United States and used for military, naval, air force, or coast guard 
purposes, 

Sec. 211. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code. immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after and 
underneath item 81 of such analvsis, a new item to be designated as item 81A and 
to read as follows: 

“S1A. Alaska’’: 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof-a new section, to be designated as section 81A, and to read as 
follows: 

“8 S1A. Alaska 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.”’ 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: “Arizona 
* * * 2” a new item as follows: ‘‘Alaska * * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, as hereto- 
fore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: ‘“‘the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska,’’: Provided, That the amendment made by this sub- 
section shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have retired before it takes 
effect: 

(e) The words ‘‘the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,”’ are stricken out 
wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of title 
28, United States Code: 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word ‘‘Alaska,’’ from the clause relating to 
courts of record; 

(zg) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered according!y ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,”’; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words: ‘‘District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the’’; 
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i) Subsection (e) of seetion 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or’ 

* (k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, i 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,”’; 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the words: 
“the Territory of Alaska,’’; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the words: 
‘and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 

Sec. 212. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territor hall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become 
a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Unic but 
the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall b 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent 
and with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have been 
committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by the 
appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed against 
the laws of the United States shall be tricd and punished in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Suc. 213. All appeal: taken from the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeal 





for the Ninth Cireuit, previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though this Act had not been passed \ll 
cases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and in 


which appeals might be had except for the admission of such State, may still be 
sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or thy 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of 
then existing law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in either 
case, the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States Court of Ap 
peals, in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the Stat 
supreme court or other final appellate court of said State, or the United States 
district court for said district. as the case may require: Provided, That the time 
allowed by existing law for appeals from the district court for said Territory shall 
not be enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 214. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as to be 
within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be transferred 
to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for final disposition 
All other causes pending in the Distriet Court for the Territory of Alaska at the 
time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to the appropriat« 
State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees rendered upon such 
transferred cases in the United States District Court for the District of Alaska 
may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States or by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same manner as is now pro 
vided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing United 
States district courts. 

Sec. 215. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District. Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the suc- 
cessor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases not 
so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, dockets, 
journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. ‘The files and papers 
in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together with a 
transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such particular cases so 
transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec, 216. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
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District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals to the 
appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes made 
by the court of last resort created by such State tothe Supreme Court of the United 
States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari from the court 
of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 217. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 
Stat. 251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu of such sentence the following: ‘‘When any State is hereafter admitted to 
the Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such 
State. Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or 
within ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is 
located, become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing 
and paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank 
to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 218. Section 2 of the Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U.S. C 
sec. 433), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 219. (a) No area of land in Alaska shall be designated hereafter as an 
Indian reservation pursuant to section 2 of the Act of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250). 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, upon application, to issue 
patents to the appropriate native tribes and villages or individuals for any lands 
in Alaska that have been in their possession and actually in their use or oeccupa- 
tion, for a period of not less than three years immediately prior to the effective 
date of this Act, for towns, villages, building sites, cultivated fields or gardens, 
hunting or fishing camps, dock or landing sites, business sites, meeting places, 
missionary stations, burial grounds, or other like purposes. 

Sec. 220. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of 
\las'a the sum of $15,000,000 to be used for the following purposes: Construction 
and improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State of 
Alaska under this Act. 

Sec. 221. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized or 
appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment under 
the Federal Air Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several 
States and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to determine 
the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a period of fifteen 
vears after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the maximum Federal share 
pavable on account of any project constructed under this section in the State of 
\laska shall be calculated, in accordance with section 11 of the Federal Highway 
Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supplemented, 
on the basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved publie lands and non- 
taxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, existing in Alaska on the date of 
approval of this Act and such share shall continue on the same basis irrespective 
of any change in such areas during the fifteen-year period. 

(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated 
for the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
construction of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to the Union, 
the following sums: 

(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiseal year beginning after such date, 
(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiseal year beginning after such date, 

(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiseal year beginning after such date, and 
(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 

(ec) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of anv money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the maintenance 
of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska to the Union, the 
sum of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years beginning after such date, 
the sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal years beginning after such 
date, and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third five fiscal vears beginning 
after such date. 
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(d) All roads and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in the 
Territory of Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the Union 
are owned by the United States and administered by the Alaska Road Com 
sion, and all real and personal property of the United States situated in the 
Territory of Alaska which is specifically used by the Alaska Road Commission 
for the sole purpose of construction and maintenance of roads and trails in 
Alaska shall be transferred and conveved to the State of Alaska by the appropriate 
Fe’eral agency. 

Sec, 222. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 

Senator Jackson. This hearing today is the 17th or 18th hearing 
the Congress has held on this issue in the past 20 years. 1 am informed 
that something like 2 million words of testimony and exhibits are in 
the record. Less than 10 months ago the Senate of the United States 
debated measures identical to the provisions of S. 49 over a pe riod 
of 4 weeks. 

As is well known, the Senate, on April 1, 1954, overwhelmingly 
approved the combined statehood measure, but no action was taken 
in the House of Representatives. 

I will direct that a brief summary of the congressional hearings on 
statehood prepared for Chairman Murray by our committee counsel, 
Stewart French, appear in the printed record of the hearings and that 
the hearings and debate in the 8 3d Congress be incorporated into 
these hearings by reference. “Incorporated by reference’? means that 
the mate rial incorporated will be offic ially before the committee and 
the ¢ ‘ongress, but will not. of course, be re printed 

(Mr. French’s summary follows: ) 


MEMORANDUM 
JANUARY 20, 1955 
To: Senator James E. Murray, chairman 
Subject: Statehood hearings. 
From: Stewart French, committee counsel 
Within the past 9 months, the Senate has thoroughly considered statehood 


bills with provisions identical to those in 8. 49. The floor debate on S. 49 and 
S. 50, 83d Congress, extended over the period from March 4 to April 1, 1954 
The Senate overwhelmingly approved, by a vote of 57 to 28, the then combined 
bill. 


In every respect except the reference to dates in 1954, this year’s bill is identical 
to the measure that was debated, amended, and passed by the Senate on April 
last vear. Thus, all Members of the Senate who were in Congress in the 83d 
Congress are thoroughly familiar with each and every provision of S. 49 

Our committee in the last Congress held some 34 days of hearings on stat 
hood in Washington and in Alaska. In addition, at least three Members visited 
Hawaii and held informal hearings there. 


Hearings on st¢ ate ‘hood for Hawaii extend back for 20 vears, when a House sul 
committee of the 74th Congress held 12 days of hearings in the islands During 
the intervening 2 decades 15 more ae ee ee hearings on Hawaii, making a 


total of 16, have been held. Six of these have been in aH waii, 10 in Washingtor 
with more than 800 witnesses heard. 

As to Alaska, statehood legislation was first introduced in 1916. In 1948 hear- 
tings were held in both Alaska and Washignton by the House group. In 1950 our 
committee held extensive hearings in Washington, and as pointed out, in the 
summer of 1953 the committee again visited Alaska 

All told, some 30 volumes of published hearings on statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska are available, comprising more than 2 million words of printed testimony 
and exhibits. 

On the other hand, on February 27, 1952, the Alaska statehood bill of the 82d 
Congress, S. 50, was recommitted by a margin of one vote on the Smathers reso 
lution that the committee ‘‘be instructed to hold hearings.”’ 


(ComMITTEE NoTE.—A more detailed summary is set forth in the 
appendix. ) 
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Senator Jackson. Today we are endeavoring to approach this old 
matter of statehood hearings in a new way. Recognizing that almost 
every relevant fact has been put into the record, we are endeavoring 
to limit testimony, so far as possible, to spokesmen for the executive 
agencies of the Federal Government who are direc tly concerned with 
Hawaii and Alaska, to the elected representatives of the people of the 
Territories, and to other persons who have not previously testified, but 
who may have new or supplemental facts that would be of help to the 
committee in reaching a determination on the bill. 

We feel it is greatly in the public interest that the Senators of the 
committee should not be required to spend their time listening to 
merely repetitious or cumulative evidence, and the public money 
should not be spent in printing such material. 

However, having made the foregoing policy statement, I want to 
stress the fact that we are not imposing a gag rule in any way and we 
do not want to deprive any interested citizen who has any new infor- 
mation that might be of help to the committee of the right to be heard. 
But the committee necessarily reserves the right to decline to hear any 
witnesses and to request statements to be submitted to it in writing. 

This hearing today has another novel aspect. Heretofore, the 
executive agencies of the Federal Government have unvaryingly sup- 
ported both Hawaii and Alaska for statehood. I wish to call attention 
to the reports appearing in the records of the 81st and 82d Congresses. 
Last year in the 83d Congress, the executive branch refused to comply 
with our repeated requests for reports on Alaska, but those agencies 
did support Hawaii. 

We have before us reports from the Departments of State and De- 
fense expressing somewhat divergent points of view. The State De- 
partment supports admission of both Territories as serving: ‘‘to sup- 
port American foreign policy and strengthen the position of the United 
States in international relations.” 

The Department of Defense: “sees no objection to Hawaiian state- 
hood”’ but “‘believes it would be in the interest of national security that 
Alaska remain a Federal territory for the present.” 

I will direct that the reports of the State and Defense Departments, 
together with comments on specific points of the bill, appear in the 
printed record of the hearings, along with the committee’s request to 
the Defense Department for a full explanation of its adverse position. 

(The reports to which reference is made are as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 4, 1955. 
Hon. JaMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MurRAy: This report is in reply to vour letter of January 21, 
1955, asking for the Department’s comment on 8. 49, enabling Alaska and Hawaii 
to become States of the United States. 

In your letters vou state that the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
is desirous of obtaining from the Department of State a clear statement to the 
effect, if any, the admission of these two Territories as States would have upon 
our foreign relations. [t is this Department’s view that such action would serve 
to support American foreign policy and strengthen the position of the United 
States in international relations. This is especially true with respect to our 
participation in the United Nations. 

You will recall that under chapter XI of the United Nations Charter the 


United States and other members of the United Nations have undertaken to 
develop self-government in non-self-governing territories under thier adminis- 
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tration taxing due account of the political aspirations of the peoples. By thei 
admission as States of the Union, Hawaii and Alaska would thus achieve the full 
measure of self-government contemplated by the charter. 

Among the more important tests applied to American policy and actions by the 
nations of Asia, the Near East, Africa, and Latin America is the extent to which 
we manifest our support for the aspirations of dependent peoples for self-govern- 
ment. Inasmuch as the admission of Hawaii and Alaska as States of the Union 
would fulfill the aspirations of the peoples of these Territories as expressed in 
popular referenda, it should redound to our credit among these nations of the free 
world. Such action would also be in stark contrast to the policies of the Soviet 
Union which practices a systematic denial of political liberty in the areas where 
it exercises control. 

With specific reference to section 101 defining the boundaries of Hawaii and 
section 201 defining the boundaries of Alaska, this Department believes that these 
boundaries are consistent with recognized United States sovereignty in the areas 
concerned. It is our understanding that the proposed exclusion of Palmyra Island 
from the jurisdiction of Hawaii in no way affects United States sovereignty over 
that island. 

In view of the shortness of time, this letter has not been cleared with the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(lor the Secretary of State) 


JANUARY 21, 1955. 
Hon. CHarues EI. WILson, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SECRETARY WILSON: The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, at its initial meeting of the 84th Congress on January 20, 1955, instructed 
me, as chairman, to submit to the Department of Defense the bill 8. 49, enabling 
Alaska and Hawaii to become States of the United States, and urgently to request 
the Department’s views and comments on the proposed legislation. 

The committee is especially desirous of obtaining from the Defense Depart- 
ment a clear statement of the effect, if any, the admission of these two strategic 
American Territories as States would have upon our national security. If the 
Department is of the opinion that their admission would not be in the best interests 
of national security, the Senators on the committee are strongly of the opinion 
that they and the American people, and especially our loyal and brave citizens 
in those Territories, are entitled to a full and frank statement of the facts and the 
reasoning upon which such a conclusion is based. 

In this connection, your attention is respectfully called to President Fisen- 
hower’s unequivocal support of immediate statehood for Hawaii and his endorse- 
ment of the principle of statehood for Alaska in his state of the Union message on 
January 6 of this year. Reference also is made to the several previous reports of 
the Department of Defense unequivocably supporting statehood as furthering 
our national security. 

8. 49, 84th Congress, is identical in all major respects to the statehood measures 
that were thoroughly debated in the Senate last year and which passed the Senate 
by a very substantial majority. The bills which passed the Senate last year, 8. 
49 and §S. 50, 83d Congress, as a combined measure, were both submitted to the 
Department of Defense well over a year before their passage in the Senate, but no 
report was received on the Alaska measure. 

In view of the fact that the Department is thoroughly familiar with both the 
policy question, which has been before the American people for many, many 
years, and the detailed provisions of the proposed legislation, the committee 
further directed me to request a prompt reply to this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E,. Murray, Chairman. 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washineton, February 15, 1955. 
Hon. James bk. Murray 
Chairman. Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Reference is made to your request for the comments of 
the Department of Defense on $8.49, 84th Congress, a bill to enable the people of 
Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State government and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the Original States.” 


In view of the mature stage of development of the Territory of Hawaii, the size 
of the Territory, and the stable character of defense activities, the Department of 
Defense sees no objection to Hawaiian statehood. 

With respect to title II of the bill, however, the Defense Department believes 
it would be in the interest of the national security that Alaska remain a Federal 
Territory for the present. The great size of the Territory. its sparse population 
and limited communications, as well as its strategic location, create very special 
defense problems Activities of the Armed Forces in Alaska account for a sub- 
stantial portion of the present population of Alaska, and the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of defense installations constitute the principal activity 
in the Territory. In the light of these facts and the international situation that 
exists today, it seems important that no immediate change in the political status 
of this Federal area be made. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to the Congress 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. E. Wiison. 


Senator Jackson. The Defense Department’s present position is a 
direct reversal of that taken by the same Department in 1950 and 
1952, and affirmed and emphasized by the then commanding general 
of our Armed Forces in Alaska, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, in a per- 
sonal appearance before the committee in 1950. In view of General 
Twining’s knowledge and prestige, | think his 1950 testimony should 
be made a part of this record, and I will so direct. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


{Hearings before the C I ee on Interior and Insular Affairs on: H. R. 331 and 8. 2036, Statehood for 
Alaska, April 24-29, 1950] 


STATEMENT OF Lt. GEN. NATHAN F. Twininc, UNirep States Arr Force, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ALASKAN COMMAND, Fort RICHARDSON, ALASKA 
(APRIL 24, 1950.) 


Senator ANDERSON. Would you give your name for the record? 

General Twininc. Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 

Senator ANDERSON. What is your position? 

General Twininc. Commander in chief of the Alaskan Command. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you have any attitude on the Alaskan bill as such? 

General Twininc. No; not on the bill. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you have any attitude on the part of the Defense 
Department toward extending the borders of the United States proper to include 
a territory that is in sight of Russian territory, or is that a question that you 
do not care to answer? I am trying to find out, without embarrassing you—I] 
realize you may have some hesitancy in speaking—any viewpoint that would be 
beneficial to this committee in trying to reach a decision on statehood for Alaska. 
Do you feel there is any need for any closer integration of that area with the 
other States in the Union because of its present geographic and military location? 

General TwrntnG. Yes; I feel statehood for Alaska would help the military, 
because of the things you heard from Governor Warren and Mr. Chapman. For 
one reason, it would improve the economy and the population in Alaska, and 
would be a great asset to military development. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you think statehood for Alaska would help in your 
defense plans? 

General TwINninc. Yes. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Could you give us any indication of the ways in which 
t might be helpful? 

General Twintnc. Well, we could obtain more materials from the increased 
economy in Alaska. We would not have to send it up to them from the States 
It would be cheaper to build them up there. More people up there would help, 
and a more stable form of government would help. I think that is about it 

Senator ANDERSON. Thank you, Geueral. 

Senator Ecron. May I ask, General, how long you have been in Alaska? 

General TwiNninc. 2 vears. 

Senator ANDERSON. In command? 

General TWINING. Yes, in command of the Alaskan forces. 


Senator Jackson. The Department of the Interior also in previous 
«wdministrations has unequivocally supported statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska. We have with us this morning the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Douglas McKay, and | am hopeful that 
if Secretary McKay’s testimony constitutes a reversal of the Depart- 
ment’s a in previous years with respect to Alaska, he will give 
us the facts upon which such a reversal is based and the reasoning 
which led to such a conclusion. 

Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you with us. You may proceed 
with your opening statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DOUGLAS McKAY, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary McKay. I want to thank Senator Jackson and the sub- 
committee for this opportunity to make a brief statement on statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii. 

As you know, the bill you are considering, S. 49, would provide in 
one legislative act for the admission of both Territories to the Union. 

Title I deals specifically with Hawaii. 

The Territory of Hawaii is clearly ready for and deserving of state- 
hood. President Eisenhower said in his recent state of the Union 
message: 

* * there is no justification for deferring the admission to statehood of Hawaii 
I again urge approval of this measure. 

For more than 50 years the people of Hawaii have enreyed 9 sub- 
stantial measure of local self-government. By the wise and ab le way 
they have utilized this opportunity they have demonstrated political 
maturity. 

Their progressive laws have been in keeping with our American 
institutions. Their fiscal policies have been sound, and they have 
provided good schools, health facilities, and other public services. 
The constitution already adopted for the proposed new State is further 
proof of their development in the skills of government. 

The economic maturity of Hawaii seems equally evident. Hawaiian 
taxpayers have long borne nearly all the costs of Territorial govern- 
ment. Any additional costs of statehood seem clearly to be within 
their capabilities. 

According to the census Hawaii has more population than any of 
four of the existing States. Internal revenue collections in Hawaii 
exceed those in nine States. 

The commerce of Hawaii—both export and import—is primarily 
with the mainland States. 
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Hawaii also is culturally ready for statehood. People in Hawaii 
live in about the same way as the rest of us. They speak the same 
language, read the same kinds of newspapers, enjoy the same con- 
veniences, and earn their living in about the same ways. 

In 1898 the Hawaiians voluntarily became incorporated into the 
United States and, in doing so, relinquished their status as an inde- 
pendent nation. Repeatedly they have manifested their loyalty to 
our institutions. 

I personally have seen the depth of their patriotism, for I was in 
Honolulu at the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Their 
reaction was superb, and no sacrifice was too great for them. 

In view of these considerations providing statehood for Hawaii 
seems simple justice to me. Failure to do so would seem a breach of 
faith with these fine Americans, and a violation of the traditional 
practice of admitting incorporated Territories to statehood when they 
have reached an appropriate status of maturity. 

Title II of S. 49 would provide for admission of Alaska as a new 
State. 

As a native of the Pacific Northwest, I always have had a personal 
and sympathetic interest in Alaska. The pioneers of Alaska deserve 
the admiration of all of us for their courage and determination. 

In my opinion, the people of Alaska have “made a remarkable pro- 
gress. They are fine, patriotic Americans who fully share our ideals. 

Alaska has been an incorporated Territory with broad powers of 
local self-government since 1912, and has a fine record of progressive 
legislation. It is Alaska’s destiny to become a State of the Union. 

It is entirely proper that Congress should consider statehood for 
Alaska. However, there are differing considerations and problems 
in considering these two Territories. It seems to me that each of them 
should stand on its own feet and be judged on its own merits by 
the Congress. 

Consequently, entirely aside from the merits of statehood for 
either Territory, I do not recommend enactment of S. 49 in its present 
form. 

Alaska has great natural resources. But the Territory also has 
vast barren areas to the north and west. Only 24,000 people are 
estimated to live in the desolate sections to which I refer. 

It should be remembered that Alaska has an area over double 
that of Texas. Her population, estimated at 205,000, including 
military and civilian, is concentrated largely in the south and east. 
For some years to come, it seems inescapable to me, these wilder- 
nesses in the north and west could be nothing but an economic and 
governmental burden on an infant State. 

The strategic importance of Alaska would seem a proper subject 
of attention for this committee, particularly in the light of the De- 
fense Department report on 8S, 49. 

If Alaska is to be admitted into the Union, it should be under an 
equitable enabling act. To be equitable the new State should have 
enough control over its resources to have freedom to plan and pro- 
vide for its own economic development. 

To be equitable to the other States of the Union there should be a 
sufficient base to assure that the new State will not be dependent 
on the Federal Government for its very existence. 

To devise such legislation presents a challenging responsibility 
to the Congress. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, in your testimony before the 
House committee, I believe you indicated that if a proper bill—I 
believe those were the words, if I am in error, please correct me 
were submitted to the Congress for statehood for Alaska, that you 
would support statehood. 

What did you have in mind as to the proper bill? 

Secretary McKay. Maybe ‘proper’ was ill advised. Who am I 
to say what a proper bill is? 

I have always contended that in any bill to admit Alaska to state- 
hood there should be sufficient land set aside for the State that they 
might become economically sound. 

This bill does set aside about 30 percent of the Territory for State 
use, which is a great improvement over some of the former bills. 

Senator Jackson. It is 103,350,000 acres of land. 

Secretary McKay. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Which includes mineral lands, forest lands, power 
sites and town sites. I think that is a pretty fair allotment to the 
State. 

Secretary McKay. Yes, very fair. 

As I remember, it is much more than the Western States got when 
they were admitted to the Union. Of course, much of the land in 
Alaska is without commercial value at present, but the bill permits 
the new State to select the better tracts. This is a right which they 
should have so that they may be self-supporting. 

The other thing I want to emphasize is that in the vast area of 
almost unbroken wilderness which lies, generally speaking, either west 
of the 153d meridian or north of the Brooks Range, there are only 
about 24,000 people. That area, to me, is more or less of a military 
outpost. Siberia is only about 50 miles away across the Bering Strait. 
I think the bill should reserve to the United States exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over much of this wilderness region on our national frontier. 

Senator Jackson. I| believe the amendment offered by Mr. Bartlett 
makes it possible for the President to retain 40 percent of the land 
roughly north of the Yukon to be set aside as a military reservation. 

Would not that overcome the objection you just raised? 

Secretary McKay. It depends on the lines. I don’t know whether 
this is Delegate Bartlett’s map or not, that somebody gave me. Is 
that it? 

Delegate Barrett. I have here a map, Mr. Chairman, if you will 
permit. I will hand you a map upon which a red line has been drawn. 

Senator Jackson. For the record, if you will identify where the 
line runs so that the reporter can follow. 

Delegate BarrLterr. The line runs along the right limit of Yukon 
River from the point where the river enters Alaska from Canada, 
follows the river in a westerly direction to a point about 4 miles 
northeast of Nulato, which is on the Yukon River, and then goes up 
to the 65th parallel, which is about 15 miles north of Nulato, and then 
continues in a westerly direction until it passes the westernmost 
point on the Seward Peninsula. 

That line is approximately 30 miles north of Nome. 

PI : 

Senator Jackson. The area north of the line that you have just 
described is roughly about what percentage of the Territory of Alaska? 

Delegate Bartietrr. I have not yet calculated that. I should 
estimate it is between 35 and 40 percent of the entire land area con- 
stituting the Territory of Alaska. 
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Senator Kucne.t. May I ask Mr. Bartlett a question? 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

Senator Kucuet. Do | understand that your proposed amendment 
in the House bill is designed to obviate the objections which the De- 
fense Department raises? 

Delegate BarrLerr. It was offered, Senator Kuchel, for that pur- 
pose. It permits the President to establish national defense with- 
drawals, which | believe is a new term, north of that line which I have 
described, up to 40 percent of the aggregate land area north of the 
line. 

Senator KucueL. Would the President under your proposed amend- 
ment be permitted to withdraw from the proposed State of Alaska 
any territory below the line you have established on the map here? 

Delegate BArrLerr. The answer to that question is ‘“‘Yes.’’ Actu- 
ally, the answer to it is that even after he had withdrawn 40 percent 
of this area for national defense withdrawals, he could proceed to 
withdraw close to one hundred percent of the land 

Senator KucHet. Under your amendment? 

Delegate Bartrierr. Under existing laws and regulations, for mili- 
tary reservations or for any other purpose of the Federal Government, 
because only a fraction, and a small fraction, less than 1 percent, 
of all the land within this area is privately owned. The remainder is 
public domain. 

Indeed today in the Arctic, there is something like close to 50 mil- 
lion acres of land withdrawn now for oil and gas purposes. 

Senator Kucne.t. Then what purpose would your amendment 
serve? The President could do it on either side of the line today. 

Delegate Bart err. Very frankly, so far as I know, it serves no 
especially constructive purpose. 

1 should add there, if you will permit, Mr. Chairman, that the day 
before this amendment was accepted by the House committee, on 
February 16, another amendment was offered with different lines, 
which was voted down by the House committee. After that amend- 
ment had been voted down and after I had had an opportunity for 
the first time to study the language, | must say to vou frankly that 
[ cannot see that this does give the President any large powers ad 
ditional to those which he already possesses. 

Senator Barrerr. Are we not confusing here two different things? 
One, the right that the President has because of precedent and usage, 
to withdraw certain public lands for a specific purpose, and the other 
question of excluding a certain portion of Alaska from the confines of 
the new State of Alaska? 

I understood the proposal was to take the area to the north of the 
Yukon River, generally speaking, and exclude it from the borders of 
the new State of Alaska. 

Delegate BartLertT. Senator, that was the so-called partition pro- 
posal made in 1954, which is not an issue now. It has not been offered 
in this Congress. 

The amendment which was offered and which was voted down and 
my amendment which was accepted seem to me to be relatively 
meaningless. I was glad to offer it, however, with the hope that, as 
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was told to the House committee publicly last week by two members, 
it would do away with the objections of the administration to the 
Alaska statehood bill. 

The amendment which was voted down and my amendment 
include all Alaska within the boundaries of the new State and the 
national defense withdrawals would be made within the State bound- 
aries. 

Senator Barrett. Then you would be in precisely the same position 
as all of the Western States because we have withdrawals in the 
Western States for a number of purposes, forest reserve withdrawals 
take in some 8 million acres of land in my State, and in every other 
State in the West, so I cannot see any meaning really to such an 
amendment because the President has that power and he could do 
that, or more, without the amendment. 

Delegate Barrett. I agree with you absolutely, Senator, but we 
were told by members of the House committee that if language or 
similar language were adopted that the administration would then 
favor an Alaska statehood bill, so | was glad to go along. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, how do you feel about the bill 
since the Bartlett amendment was adopted in the House committee? 
[ believe the adoption took place after you testified. 

Secretary McKay. That is right. 

I question some features of this arrangement. Understand, I am 
speaking for McKay, not for the President. For example, the 
Bartlett amendment proposes a line that runs straight west along 
the 65th parallel right out into the Bering Strait and almost to Siberia, 

[t would seem to me it would be better to run the line in a way that 
would permit the United States to retain exclusive jurisdiction over 
the wilderness areas of western Alaska generally, and not just over 
those north of the 65th parallel. Some objection has been made, 
however, to reserving exclusive jurisdiction over the Bristol Bay 
region on account of its fishery resources. ‘These resources are im- 
portant to Alaska, even though fishing has had to be restricted, 
particularly in the Nushagak district, because the salmon run is 
down so far. 

I would be in sympathy with moving the north-to-south line of 
demarcation out to the neighborhood of the 160th meridian. That 
would take care of most of the Bristol Bay region, including Nushagak. 

The only point at issue then, I think, would be Nome. Nome has 
about 1,900 people. It seems to me to be clearly within the area | 
would call a buffer zone. 

The zone should also include the Aleutians. 

It was originally proposed to set the north-to-south line at about 
the 153d or the 155th meridian. This would have placed all of the 
important fishing areas of western Alaska within the buffer zone. 

Senator Jackson. I do not think it would be fair to ask you about 
the reason for the Defense Department’s objection. I am at a loss, I 
must confess, to understand the position that Alaska will not be as 
strong if it is made a State; that it will be stronger if it remains a 
Territory. 

I suppose the logical conclusion of that would be that Washington 
ought to be made a Territory so that it would be stronger. 
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Secretary McKay. No, I don’t think anybody has presented that 
argument. 

Senator Jackson. I understand that the Department of Defense 
is objecting to Alaska becoming a State on the grounds of defense 
considerations. 

Secretary McKay. Well, they have some objections—I can’t 
speak for them, but the objections I have heard are based on the fact 
that this is a frontier. There are places in the region where you can 
look over and see Siberia. 

From a defense standpoint it would seem to me it certainly would 
be much better if this region, which is a wilderness anyway, were 
to be administered as a Federal Government outpost. Everything 
else, where the civilization is and where most of the resources are, 
should be administered by the State. 

Senator Jackson. The Russians are building up intensively over 
on the Siberian side. They have developed, as you know, big new 
cities in Siberia. They have engaged in arctic farming. They have 
undertaken, in short, to bring in a lot of people in that area. 

I cannot follow the reasoning that the Territory remaining as is 
will be much the better for defense considerations than it will be if 
it becomes a State. 

Senator Kucueit. Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of logic in 
that question that you have raised. I do think, however, that we 
ought to invite a member of the Department of Defense to appear 
here and specifically answer the questions that occur to me on the 
sentence in the letter which you have put in the record. 

Senator Jackson. I quite agree with you. I must say to you it 
was quite a job, however, to get someone from the Defense Department 
to come. We finally arranged to get the Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Douglas. 

I just do not follow their line of reasoning at all because under the 
same approach, Hawaii should not become a State either. How 
do we know but that the great shift might occur in the South Pacific? 
If the Chinese Communists get much closer, then Hawaii should not 
be admitted because for national defense considerations it would be 
pretty close possibly to the enemy. 

But that is outside of the province of the Department of the Interior, 
and I am not going to press the point at this time. 

Mr. Secretary, I gathered from your testimony before the House 
committee that if a proper bill were presented you would at least 
personally support it. I think the inference is that you would favor 
statehood for Alaska, subject to the amendments that you feel ought 
to be in a bill on statehood for Alaska. Is that substantially correct? 

Secretary McKay. That is correct, Senator. For many years I 
have been in sympathy with Alaska acquiring statehood under an 
equitable bill. 

Senator Jackson. What are the bases of the equitable bill? 

Secretary McKay. The principal objections to the previous bills 
have been removed in this bill by giving the citizens of Alaska land 
that they could develop and thereby become self-supporting. 
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Of course, they are in good shape up there now. At the end of the 
last fiscal year they had about $6 million in the treasury. They do 
not have any bonded indebtedness. 

We would like to see them stay that way. 

Senator Jackson. I take it as the bill stands now you personally 
at least feel that it is a 200d bill and that you favor statehood un am 
those considerations. 

Secretary McKay. Except that I would prefer to leave most of 
northern and western Alaska as a buffer zone. 

Senator Jackson. That is a matter of detail. But other than that 
detail, J take it that the bill for statehood for Alaska is acceptable 
to you? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sit 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Murray. 

The CHarrRMAN. | have no questions, 

Senator JAcKsSoN. Senator Kuchel? 

Senator Kucue. I think there is a happy situation here that 
probably at least many, if not most, of the members of the subcom 
mittee are of the same frame of mind. 

I want you to know that | agree with your position and agreed a 
year ago that the matter should be handled separ: ately. I voted to 
handle them separately. I regard the chairman of this committee as 
an able, honorable Senator, but I think he will agree with me that 
there were those who opposed statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 
and who for those reasons probably voted to tie the two together 

However, this subcommittee is interested in drafting legislation that 
will meet as many of the objections that are raised as possibl 
assume that on Hawaiian statehood, particularly with Senator 
Anderson’s recommendations which are going to be approved by the 
committee, we have no problem with respect to a bill or a section, 
a title of a bill on Hawaiian state hood. 

Here, however, there are some other problems. If it is true that 
the proposed amendment of Delegate Bartlett does feo add to nor 
detract from the President’s right to make withdrawals on any part 
of the present Territory of Alaska, then I fail to see that any useful 
purpose is served by such an amendment. 

If the Department of Defense were able specifically to indicate 
the reasons why any particular area should be deleted from the 
geographical limit of a proposed State of Alaska, then such amend- 
ment, [ am sure, could be adopted by the committee. 

In your opinion, and I guess this is merely reiteration of what you 
have said, in your opinion from the standpoint of the whole list of 
things that you mentioned with respect to Hawaii, vou find likewise 
with respect to Alaska, her fiscal policies, her schools, her proposed 
constitution, her economic maturity, her population, her internal 
revenue collections, her commerce, and her culture, all in your judg- 
ment indicate statehood for Alaska is feasible under, as you term it 
an equitable piece of legislation. 

Secretary McKay. I think that is right, Senator. It compares 
favorably with what other Western States had arrived at when they 
were admitted. 


, 
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There is considerable difference in the advancement of Hawaii 
because it is a half million people against 200,000. However, Alaska 
compares favorably with Wyoming, Arizona, and Oregon when they 
came in. 

After looking at the depreciation of the dollar since the time when 
these other States came in, I still think it compares favorably. 

Senator Kucue.. On the basis of population? 

Secretary McKay. Economics. 

Senator Kucue.. Fiscal policy of the Government, et cetera? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuex. I do have some statistical information on the 
comparisons that the Secretary has indicated, Mr. Chairman, which 
I think might go in the record. It might be helpful. 

Senator Jackson. Would you like to have it introduced at this 
time? 

Senator KucueE.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I take it, it is not too lengthy? 

Without objection, it will be included in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Senator JAcKsOoN. Senator Bible? 

Senator Braue. I have no questions. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset let me say to the Secretary that I appreciate very 
much his statement here this morning. I find myself 100 percent in 
accord with the position that be has taken. 

I would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Secretary, vou indicated that the financial condition of the 
Territory at the present time appears to be verv go od, but I may sav 
to you in the course of a trip which this committee made up to Alaska 
2 years ago, | was very much of the opinion that that was entirely con- 
ditioned on the fact that the military was spending so much money 
up there at the present time, and that the prosperity was spaliciwod 
almost entirely on that basis. 

Consequently, if that is true, it seems to me that they are not in as 
sound a financial condition as they should be in the event that they 
would be withdrawn in the foreseeable future. 

Secretary McKay. Well, Senator, that is true to a certain extent. 
Wherever the military are concentrated, it will help build the economy. 

However, in Ketchikan, for instance, there is a new pulp mill, which 
is reported to have cost $25 million. It was built by Puget Sound 
Pulp & Paper, a subsidiary of American Viscose. It is a pushbutton 
operation, one of the most modern in the world. 

There are many more opportunities in southern Alaska for develop- 
ing pulp and paper newsprint. With the start of this one in Ketchi- 
kan, I think the expansion that will take place will offset the decrease 
in the military setup if we ever get peace. 

There is not much chance at the moment, I think, of a reduction in 
military expenditures. 

Senator Barrerr. We hope. But I must agree with you that there 
is no good reason to believe that that will be the case in the immediate 
future, anvway. I certainly agree with you, as far as the pulp plant 
at Ketchikan, we were there and it had not been constructed as yet, 
but it was in the process when we were there. 

There is no doubt there can be other similar undertakings through- 
out the Territory. 

ven so, | would be inclined to think that the financial structure of 
Alaska would be rather precarious. For that reason I took a very 
decided position in favor of granting to the new State of Alaska a much 
higge ‘r proportion of their own lands than had been the case heretofore 
in these bills before the Congress. 

While I agree to the provisions in the present bill, it certainly did 
not meet my own wishes in the matter, because I would have been 
far more liberal even than the bill is at the present time. 

I cannot see any reason why the wealthy States of this Union are 
entitled to take any of the wealth out of the new State of Alaska at 
all and use it for the betterment of their conditions. I think that 
that wealth belongs to the new State. 

So far as I am concerned, instead of giving them 30 or 40 percent, 
I would give them 100 percent with a string that we would supervise 
and see that there is no exploitation of these great natural resources 
that they have up there. 
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In my thinking, any wealth that is inherent in the soil of the Terri- 
torv of Alaska belongs to the State of Alaska and to the people of 
Alaska and I would give them the whole works and let them develop 
their culture and their destiny in their own way. 

Now, I do not mean we should open the door where there could be 
any fraud or exploitation of these resources and perhaps some veto 
ower could be kept over them in that case, but I am convinced that 
the people of Alaska, just like the people of any other State of the 
Union, would do as good a job, maybe better, in husbanding their 
own resources and protecting their own resources and developing 
them as wisely as the Government or any of the States of the Union. 

So I am very much in accord with your own thinking on this matter. 
I think it would have been a mistake to have said we are going to 
draw some lines up here and say this is the State of Alaska, but we 
are not going to give vou the means whereby you can attain a position 
as a free and equal State of the Union and come into the Union on an 
equal footing with the other 48 States. 

Secretary McKay. Mr. Chairman, may I say something to the 
Senator? 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

Secretary McKay. I think, Senator, this allocation of land is 
even better than it appears on the surface. You see, while it is about 
30 percent of the whole area, if you take out the part that I indicated 
should be retained under exclusive Federal jurisdiction, it would 
be about 50 percent or more of the remainder. 

Of course, down in southern Alaska a lot of the land is under the 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service. Most of this land, 
together with the land in other types of Federal reservations, would 
not be available for selection by the new State. Nevertheless, all 
things considered, they would have a much better deal than we had 
when we came in as Western States. 

Senator Jackson. There is no doubt about that. 

Secretary McKay. I agree with you. 

Senator Jackson. I am very much pleased with your statement 
this morning. JI am hoping something can be worked out here. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Scott 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Millikin? 

Senator MiILLikiIn. No questions. 

Senator Kucugn. May I] ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Secretary, so that the record will be clear, it is your recom- 
mendation that the Territory of Alaska as it would appear in a state- 
hood bill would exclude the area north of the Yukon and west of the 
line as you have marked it on this map that you have in front of you? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, but with this qualification. As mentioned 
by Mr. Bartlett, the people of Alaska object strenuously to the idea of 
a partition of their territory. I would say that, in order to be fair to 
them, the whole of the present territory should be included within the 
proposed State of Alaska, but the part of the State north and west of 
this line should be set aside as a military reserve. 

Senator Kucue.. Do you agree with Delegate Bartlett’s statement 
that the President would, even so, have the right to make withdrawals 
on the balance of the Territory if it became a State? 
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Secretary McKay. I don’t know. I presume that is true, but I am 
not a lawyer. 

Senator Kucuev. Just so I understand, you recommend that some 
language be incorporated in a statehood bill, however, indicating that 
area to the north and west of such a line as you have there indicated, 
would be a military reservation? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir; but the bill should be so written as to 
permit changes in the boundaries of the area over which exclusive 
jurisdiction is to be exercised by the United States, in order to meet 
future changes in conditions. 

Senator Kucnue.. Your recommendations that it be made a military 
reservation are by reason of the Defense Department’s position? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Excuse me, right at that point if I may interrupt, 
I did not understand your testimony to be that this entire area be 
made a military reservation, but that the President have authority 
to take out certain land from the area north and west of the line indi- 
cated on the map here. 

Secretary McKay. As far as I am concerned, Senator, that is im- 
material. I don’t know whether the Congress would want to give 
that authority to the President. 

Senator Jackson. There is a little difference. I assume you did 
not mean to convey that impression. To make the whole north end 
of Alaska and the west end of Alaska a military reservation? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, I do. Let me get this part straight. I 
would not expect the reserved area, of course, to remain that way 
forever. I certainly don’t expect that we will be forever in the un- 
settled world condition we are today. 

As we approach a peaceful settlement, then I think the land should 
be pushed out of Federal exclusive jurisdiction. 

Senator Jackson. Would it not be better, Mr. Secretary, to give to 
the President the authority to make, say as provided in the Bartlett 
bill, 40 percent of the land, of the area indicated, a military reserva- 
tion, rather than set aside the entire area as a military reservation 
unless there is testimony here from the Defense Department that the 
entire area should be made a military reservation. 

Secretary McKay. I do not think that such a limitation would be 
verv material because State jurisdiction over a lot of this area would 
not be particularly advantageous to Alaska. I do not think Alaska 
would particularly care unless they thought there was oil in the area. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, there is oil north of the Yukon. 

Secretary McKay. At Point Barrow the Navy has a naval petro- 
leum reserve. East of there, but still in the buffer zone, is an area 
which has gas. This area, along with the petroleum reserve, is a 
part of the Jands withdrawn by public land order 82. 

Senator Jackson. What is the name of the oil area? 

Delegate Bartitetr. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and the 
additional land withdrawn in the early forties by the Interior Depart- 
ment, the whole now being embraced in public land order 82. 

Secretary McKay. Public land order 82 includes more than 48 
million acres and constitutes a very large portion of the region de- 
scribed in Delegate Bartlett’s amendment. Both the Navy and the 
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Department of Interior have functions in the area covered by the order, 
under the laws passed by the Congress. It embraces a vast area 
stretching out for hundreds of miles from Point Barrow. 

Senator Kucue.. If the Defense Department were to make recom- 
mendations relative to inclusions or exclusions of the Territory, were 
it to become a State, I take it that the Department of Interior would 
defer to the recommendations of the Department of Defense relative 
to what the land should be. 

secretary McKay. Yes, indeed. They are the ones that should 
be authorities on it. 

Senator Kucnen, Now, I assume that the authorization for Federal 
expenditures made in the statehood bill are not objections so far as 
the Department of the Interior is concerned. I notice a number of 
different authorizations for the building of roads, the improvement of 
harbors and the like, and to that extent, Mr. Secretary, vour Depart- 
ment would find no objection to the amount of money authorized? 

Secretary McKay. No; I have no objection to that. 

May I add one statement in explaining this so-called buffer zone in 
northern and western Alaska. 

I think that the people of the State of Alaska would be better 
off themselves under that sort of an arrangement while they remain an 
infant State. In any event they are going to have to develop the re- 
sources in the remainder of Alaska in order to become fully self- 
supporting. Providing necessary governmental functions, such as 
police, in the buffer zone would be a considerable expense to the a ite, 
If this region stays in the hands of the Federal government, the State 
will be relieved of that expense. 

Around Ketchikan and in many other parts of southern Alaska the 
forest possibilities are tremendous. People can develop pulp mills 
and paper mills on a sustained-vield basis. 

We have not scratched the surface in developing these resources. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Chairman, Stewart French has given me an 
interesting memo which shows the acreages by this bill transferred to 
the new State in comparison with the other States, including my 
own, which I believe is worthy of being incorporated in the record. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM 


Comparison of acreages 


8. 49, see. 205 (pp. 30-32): Acres 
From national forests for community development____-.------ 100, 000 
From public lands for community development piisinenats 100, 000 
From public lands for State... ... .s-226.c...5.. _.. 100, 000, 000 
For Government buildings. ..........------ li oS ta 500, 000 
Institutions for mentally es. pcre aa arehacioana 200, 000 
Schools and asylums for deaf, dumb, : and blind_____- oe 200, 000 
For normal schools. - - - -- ae 5 500, 000 
For State charitable, penal, ‘and reformatory institutions___ ___- 200, 000 
Por I I oo ict tn onecmnesalbeonteen arth es 250, 000 
For University of Alaska_____._-_- sabia de Pe ee aan 500, 000 
I hs ee a ie tsmeewon 200, 000 


ne, NOE 00 INOR so ik ce ce mais ncicewedsiwnwsecnws Cac 103, : 350, 000 
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j . 
| a Area of Fed- Are + of Fed- 
oat | Area of § tate | “eral lands Percent of | Tl reserved | percent of 
State (millions of . : lands : 
, | (millions of State area State area 
acres) acreal (millions of 
a | acres 
Nevada... 70.3 | 59.0 | 84 13. 6 19 
Utah 52.7 | 37.9 | 72 13.8 | 26 
Arizona 72.7 50. 7 70 38.0 52 
Idaho 53.0 | 34.4 | 65 23.3 44 
Oregon 61.7 | 32.8 | 53 19.9 32 
W yoming_ _- 62.4 | 32.7 | 52 16.1 | 26 
California 100.4 | 46.0 | 46 29.7 | 30 
New Mexico 77.8 | 34.8 45 20.1 26 
Colorado 66.5 25. 1 38 17.0 | 26 
Montana . 93. 6 34.3 37 | 27.5 | 29 
Washington 42.9 15.4 36 | 14.9 | 35 
Alaska . 365. 5 365. 0 99 95, 0 | 26 








Source: U, S, Department of Agriculture Circular No. 909, Federal and State Rural Lands, 1950, p. 7 
and Annual Report of the Director, Bureau of Land Management, 1949, Statistical Appendix, p. 5. 
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Senator Jackson, As I recall when we marked up the bill last year 
we went out our way to give to Alaska, the new State, an area much 
greater in proportion than had been given any time heretofore in con- 
nection with the admission of any new States to the Union. 

Does anyone else have any questions? 

Mr. Secretary, we appreciate very much your coming here this morn- 
ing to give us your views. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you, sir. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Long is attending the atomic tests in 
Nevada. He regretted very much his inability to be here this morn- 
ing in connection with the hearings. He will return at a later date. 

We will call as the next witness Delegate Farrington of Hawaii. 

We are pleased to have you with us this morning to talk about a 
subject about which we know you have personal knowledge. 

(Subsequently, the Department of the Interior submitted the 
following report on S. 49:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
March 28, 1955. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insidar Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR JACKSON: In response to your request for a report on 8. 49, 
and as a supplement to the testimony of Secretary McKay on that measure, I 
submit herewith our comments relating specifically to the boundary problem 
respecting Alaska and the general statehood question affecting Hawaii. 

The Territory of Alaska occupies a crucial strategic and tactical position in 
the defense of the United States. The present form of this legislation does not 
in our judgment adequately treat this problem. We believe that the problem 
could be eased by the incorporation in 8. 49 of provisions that would authorize 
the President, prior to the admission of Alaska to statehood, to establish one or 
more special national defense withdrawals in those areas lying north and west of 
a line beginning where the Porcupine River crosses the international boundary. 
From that point, the line would follow the main channel of the Pcreupine to the 
Yukon River and down the main channel of the Yukon to its intersection with 
the meridian of longitude 160 degrees west of Greenwich. The line would follow 
longitude 160 degrees southward to the Kuskokwim River and then follow the 
right bank of the Kuskokwin River and the shoreline of Kuskokwim Bay to the 
meridian of longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of Greenwich. It would then 
follow the latter meridian southward to its intersection with the parallel of latitude 
57 degrees 30 minutes north, and would then run east to the intersection of that 
parallel with the meridian of longitude 156 degrees west of Greenwich. From 
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that point, the line would then follow longitude 156 degrees southward to its 
intersection with the parallel of latitude 50 degrees north. 
There is enclosed a draft of the proposed amendments to 8. 49 that would, in 
our opinion, accomplish this purpose. 
Title I of S. 49 would provide for the admission of Hawaii into the Union 
Since 1903, the people of Hawaii have petitioned Congress to grant statehood 
to the Territory. In addition, the loyalty and patriotism of Hawaiians was 
amply demonstrated in World War II and throughout the Korea conflict 
The people of Hawaii, pursuant to a 1949 act of the Territorial legislature, have 
held a convention for the drafting of a State constitution. The proposed consti- 
tution drafted by that convention was ratified by the electorate on November 
7, 1950. 5S. 49 would recognize the 1950 constitution and provides for its 
submission to the President and the Congress for approval 
In the words of President Hisenhower, ‘‘there is no justification for deferring 
the adimission to statehood of Hawaii.” 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of these views. 
Sincerely yours, 
OrMeE Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Int 


AMENDMENTS 


On page 47, between lines 20 and 21, insert a new section, to be designated 
section 210, and to read as follows 

“Sec. 210. (a) The President of the United States is herebv authorized to 
establish, by Executive order or proclamation issued prior to the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, one or more special national defense with- 
drawals within the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which withdrawal or with- 
drawals may thereafter be terminated in whole or in part by the President 

‘“(b) Special national defense withdrawals established under subsection (a) of 
this section shall be confined to those portions of Alaska that are situated to the 
north or west of the following line: Beginning at the point where the Porcupine 
River crosses the international boundary between Alaska and Canada; thence 
along the main channel of the Porcupine River to its confluence with the Yukon 
River; thence along the main channel of the Yukon River to its most southerly 
point of intersection with the meridian of longitude 160 degrees west of Green- 
wich; thence south to the intersection of said meridian with the iwuskokwim 
River; thence along the right bank of the Kuskokwim River to the mouth of said 
river; thence along the shoreline of I.uskokwim Bay to its intersection with the 
meridian of longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of Greenwich; thence south to 
the intersection of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 57 degrees 30 inin- 
utes north; thence east to the intersection of said parallel with the meridian of 
longitude 156 degrees west of Greenwich; thence south to the intersection of said 
meridian with the parallel of latitude 50 degrees north. 

“(e) Effective upon the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
exclusive jurisdiction over all special national defense withdrawals established 
under this section is hereby reserved to the United States, which shall have sole 
legislative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals. The exclusive 
jurisdiction so reserved shall extend to all lands within the exterior boundaries of 
each such withdrawal, and shall remain in effect with respect to any particular 
tract or parcel of land only so long as such tract or parcel remains within the 
exterior boundaries of such a withdrawal. The laws of the State of Alaska shall 
not apply to areas within any special national defense withdrawal established 
under this section while such areas remain subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
hereby reserved. 

“(d) During the continuance in effect of any special national defense with- 
drawal established under this section, or until the Congress otherwise provides 
the exclusive jurisdiction hereby reserved shall be exercised within each such 
withdrawal in accordance with the following provisions of law: 

““(1) All laws enacted by the Congress that are of general application to areas 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, including, but without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, that are applicable within the special maritime and territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States as defined in section 7 of said title, shall apply to all. areas 
within such withdrawals; 
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(2) In addition, any areas within the withdrawals that are reserved by Act 
of Congress or by executive action for a particular military or civilian use of the 
United States shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that have 
application to lands reserved for that particular use, and any other areas within 
the withdrawals shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that are of 
general application to lands reserved for defense purposes of the United States; 

(3) To the extent consistent with the laws described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of this subsection and with regulations made or other actions taken under their 
authority, all laws in force within the Territory of Alaska immediately prior to the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, whether enacted by the Congress 
or by the legislature of the Territory, shall apply within the withdrawals and, for 
this purpose, are adopted as laws of the United States; 

‘“*(4) All funetions vested in the United States commissioners by the laws 
described in this subsection shall continue to be performed within the withdrawals 
by such commissioners; 

(5) All funetions vested in any municipal corporation, school district, or other 
local political subdivision by the laws described in this subsection shall continue to 
be performed within the withdrawals by such corporation, district, or other 
subdivision; 

‘“*(6) All other functions vested by such laws in the Government of the Territory 
of Alaska or in any officer or agency thereof, except judicial functions over which 
the United States District Court for the District of Alaska is given jurisdiction by 
this Act or other provisions of law, shall be performed within the withdrawals by 
such persons or agencies and in such manner as the President shall from time to 
time, by Executive order, direct or authorize; and 

““(7) The United States District Court for the District of Alaska shall have 
original jurisdiction, without regard to the sum or value of any matter in con- 
troversy, over all civil actions arising within such withdrawals under the laws 
made applicable thereto by this subsection, as well as over all offenses against such 
laws committed within the withdrawals. 

“‘(e) Nothing contained in subsection (d) of this section shall beconstrued as 
limiting the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United States by subsection 
(ec) of this section or the authority of the Congress to implement such exclusive 
jurisdiction by appropriate legislation, or as denying to persons now or hereafter 
residing within any portion of the areas described in subsection (b) of this section 
the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions where they 
respectively reside, or as limiting the jurisdiction conferred on the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska by any other provision of law, or as 
continuing in effect laws relating to the legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
Nothing contained in this section shall be construed as limiting any authority 
otherwise vested in the Congress or the President.”’ 

On page 49, line 21, after the period at the end of section 210 insert a new 
sentence to read as follows: ‘‘The provisions of this subsection shall not apply to 
lands within such special national defense withdrawal or withdrawals as may be 
established under the authority of section 210 of this Act until such lands cease 
to be subject to the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United States by that 
section.’’. 

On page 39, line 12, strike out the words ‘‘for military defense or” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words ‘‘authorized by section 210 of this Act or other with- 
drawals for defense purposes, or to withdrawals’’. 

Renumber section 210 as section 211, and renumber the following sections 
accordingly. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MRS. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 
A UNITED STATES DELEGATE FROM THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


Delegate Farrincton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct 
privilege to be invited to appear before this committee today and I 
thank you for the opportunity. 

I am here as the elected representative of the people of Hawaii to 
urge once again favorable action on the bill before you to give state- 
hood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
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After more than a half century of waiting, the people of Hawaii 
still want statehood. That is whv | was elected, to carry on for 
them the ideals and policies for which the late Delegate from Hawan 
fought so valiantly for many vears as his predecessors did before him. 

I can see nothing new to add to the voluminous record of informa- 
tion about Hawaii that has been compiled by the Congress during the 
past 20 years. 

It has been shown time and again that the people of Hawaii meet 
the five standards, or principles of our Government and _ therefore 
are qualified to be a State of the Union. 

These principles are a government based upon Christianity and 
religious freedom, economic stability, racial tolerance, free education 
for all, and self-government. 

The people of Hawaii need only to achieve complete self-government 
to have attained their rightful destiny. 

Hawaii and Alaska are the only two remaining incorporated 
territories. We join with the people of Alaska in expressing our 
desire for statehood now. 

Hawaii is a community of approxims itely 525,000 persons who have 
served their Nation in war and in peace with unqualified loyalty and 
dedication to all the responsibilities of American citizenship. The 
Territory of Hawaii is again in the front line of the news, as new 
tensions develop in the Pacific. It is the lighthouse of democracy 
in the Pacific. That lighthouse is being watched day by day by free- 
men in Asia to guide them to their rightful destiny while the Com- 
munists of Asia hope that that light will go out so that freedom may 
perish on our rockbound shores. 

We of Hawaii believe that it would be an act of vision to enact 
statehood now because it would tell the freedom loving peoples of 
Asia who are engaged in this struggle against communism that we 
Americans practice what we preach. The statehood bill that this 
committee now has before it is acceptable to the people of Hawaii. 

During the course of the hearings I would like the privilege of mak- 
ing a few suggestions and discussing some pro forma language that 
might affect the bill. 

However, if in the judgment of this committee that is not considered 
necessary, I can say that Hawaii will be satisfied with the language 
as it reads. 

Our chief concern is that at the end of your deliberation a state- 
hood bill will be reported out with such language that it will reach the 
President’s desk in acceptable form. 

We also hope that in taking favorable action on the statehood bill 
this committee will realize that not only the just desires of the people 
of Hawaii will have been fulfilled, but that one more great stride will 
have been taken toward the goal of democracy everywhere. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mrs. Farrington. 

The subcommittee, I know, will be most pleased to have any sug- 
gestions or amendments that you might have in mind to the Hawaiian 
section of the bill. When we get around to marking up the bill if 
you will submit those suggestions we will be pleased to consider them 
very carefully. 

I might say to the members of the committee that we have received 
a letter from the Attorney General, which is a further report on the 
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communist situation in Hawaii. The letter merely confirms sub- 
stantially what the committee was previously advised last year. 

If there is no objection we will include a copy of the letter in the 
record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1956. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Reference is made to your letters of February 1 and February 
14, 1955, wherein you request that I appear either in person or by authorized 
spokesman before the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs which is 
scheduled on February 21, 1955, to hold hearings on 8. 49, the bill to grant state- 
hood to Alaska and Hawaii. In your letter of February 14, 1955, you indicate 
that your subcommittee desires that this Department answer certain questions 
concerning communism in the Territory of Hawaii. 

The situation with respect to the threat of communism in Hawaii today in 
comparison with what it has been in recent years is practically the same as that 
indicated in my letter of January 13, 1954, to the late Senator Hugh Butler on 
this subject. The known members of the Communist Party appear to be fewer 
than they were in 1950. It is felt that the conviction of the seven Communist 
Party leaders in 1953 contributed to the decline of the party membership and 
that it has had a weakening effect on the whole Communist structure in Hawaii. 
However, the fact that this Department prosecuted the leaders of the Communist 
conspiracy in Hawaii is no more an indication of the strength of the party in that 
area than the prosecution of the leaders of the Communist conspiracy in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Los Angeles, and other mainland cities is an indication 
of the strength of the Communist Party in those areas. It is not felt that the 
enactment of S. 49 _ would confer statehood on the Territory of Hawaii, 
would have any effect on the spread of communism throughout that area, or 
would in any way increase the possibility of Communist control of the Government 
of Hawaii 

The foregoing represents as adequate an appraisal of the Communist situation 
in the Territory of Hawaii as can be made on the basis of presently available 
information. Hence, I do not feel that a representative of this Department 
appearing before your subcommittee could amplify the information contained 
in this letter. 

I trust that this letter will suffice for your purposes. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bible. 

Senator Braue. I have no questions. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Kuchel? 

Senator Kucue.. Mrs, Farrington, I would like to ask you this 
question: First of all, let me say that last year I favored and voted for 
statehood for Hawaii and statehood for Alaska. I also favored and 
voted for treating each of those legislative problems separately 
because I think it is true that some people who favor one, but not the 
other, voted in favor of combining the two so that they likewise could 
combine the strength of their opposition. 

Now, under those circumstances do you have any recommendation 
to make to the committee on separating titles I and II, Senate bill 
49, so that they might be treated separately because I might tell you 
very frankly if one of my senior brethren does not make the motion, 
I will make the motion to separate. 

I would hope that they could be considered separately and as 
evidence of my good faith, I say in advance I favor statehood for both. 

But I wonder if you would care to make any comment on the 
parliamentary situation with respect to th e two titles. 
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Delegate Farrinetron. Of course, we feel that any issue should be 
voted upon its own merits. From our standpoint, it would be fine 
if the bills were separated provided that it did not react against the 
passage of the bill. 

I don’t think it is the parliamentary position so much as a political 
one. We are very ardently in favor of statehood for Alaska, too. 

So whatever way the bills go through we will support them. 

I agree with the Senator that more votes might be had for each 
bill if they were separate as far as the individual members of the 
Senate and the House are concerned, but the parliamentary situation 
is such in each House that we will go along with whatever title is on 
this bill. We want both of them to pass. 

Senator Jackson. I would merely like to make the observation 
that it would be fine to separate the bills if we were sure of what the 
President might do. 

The way the situation stands now, the administration is in favor of 
Hawaii, and the Secretary of the Interior personnaly, and not the 
administration, is in favor of Alaska, subject to the suggested amend- 
ment that he made. 

If the bills are separated, of course, we could pass Hawaii and pass 
Alaska. Hawaii might be signed by the President, maybe Alaska 
would be vetoed by the Pre ‘sident. There is a real problem. 

Senator Kucuen. That is a possibility. On the other hand the 
chairman will agree with me the opposition to statehood for Hawaii 
on the one hand, statehood for Alaska on the other, or statehood for 
both together, is not confined to either political party. 

Senator Jackson. There is no question about that. I would say 
it is a mixed political question, like most things around here. 

Senator Kucuet. On that basis, I would like to see the two 
handled separately. 

Senator Jackson. If you were an attorney representing Alaska, 
would you not say that your client, Alaska, would be undergoing 
quite a hazardous risk to be separated from beautiful Hawaii? 

Senator Kucuet. Iam not sure, because you have some rumblings 
over in the House of Representatives, you know, that might make 
my answer just the other way around. 

Senator Barrett. I think Mrs. Farrington has made a fine 
statement here this morning, Mr. Chairman, and she has carried 
on the tradition of the Farringtons for a long, long period of vears. 

hope that the people of Hawaii will realize that when they get 
statehood that the chief credit belongs to Betty Farrington and to 
er late lamented husband, Joe. 

Senator Jackson. We all know the long hard fight that the 
Farringtons have engaged in in behalf of statehood for Hawau, 
and Alaska. 

Senator O’Mahoney? 

Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barretr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we are all in 
favor of Hawaii and some of us are in favor of Alaska, and Hawaii. 
[ would like to take this opportunity to say that if we have this 
hearing tomorrow morning with Secretary Dougias here, that I hope 
that someone will be on hand to discuss and inform us on the question 
of the withdrawals. 
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Senator Jackson. I have been advised that Secretary Douglas will 
be able to be here tomorrow. 

If there are no objections by the other members of the committee, 
I would like to have him here at 10:30 to testify on the position taken 
by the Department of Defense. 

In that connection I am hopeful that the Department of Interior 
representatives will be able to answer any questions that might arise 
in connection with the question, Senator Barrett, that you so ably 
raised this morning. 

Senator Barretr. Now, I did want to say this, Mr. Chairman, 
because I hope that there will be somebody from the departments 
downtown who can answer some points that I am a little concerned 
about. 

SENATOR Jackson. Senator Barrett, right at that point, do you 
have anyone particularly in mind that you would like to have from 
the department? We have Mr. Slaughter; we have Mr. Bennett, 
from the Department of Interior. 1 believe both of them are ably 
qualified to answer any questions in that regard. 

However, if you have anyone else in mind from any of the other 
departments that should be here, do not hesitate to say so. 

Senator Barrerr. These two gentlemen are here and they could 
answer the legal questions. What I am talking about now is policy 
questions, not legal questions. I do not assume they would be in a 
position to do that. That is what I have in mind, and maybe they 
ean carry this word down there. 

I would not oppose giving the Executive the power for withdrawal 
purposes so that the Feder: 1 Government would have sole and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over that area for all purposes and exclude the 
State of Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. You are talking about police power? 

Senator Barretr. That is right, because I would rather assume 
that would be a rather expensive operation anyway for the new 
State of Alaska. 

What I would like to know is what assurances we can have, No. 1, 
that no withdrawals will be made in the rest of Alaska. The Presi- 
dent has the power and I hope that he would not exercise the power 
to slap any withdrawals on the balance of Alaska so that the new 
State will be restricted in its selection of lands. 

Senator Jackson. I assume that you have in mind mass with- 
drawals. 

Senator Barrerr. No, I do not have mass withdrawals in mind. 
What I have in mind here is that there might be a very likely oil 
structure there in the southern part of Alaska. I think the State of 
Alaska ought to have that land. I would hate to see a withdrawal 
slapped on there so they could not take that land. 

Senator Jackson. I was referring, of course, to the Department of 
Defense. Would it not be difficult for the Department of Defense 
to say what areas they might want to withdraw? 

Senator Barretr. I am not concerned with the Department of 
Defense. I am concerned mostly with those lands where there might 
be very desirable income to the new State of Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Withdrawals by the Department of Interior? 

Senator Barrerr. Or the Department of Agriculture. Suppose 
they wanted to get land where they would get an income from pulp 
on a sustained yield basis. 
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Senator Jackson. That would be the Tongass National Forest 
principally. I believe that is well taken care of by statute now. 

Senator Barrerr. In any event, I want to get over my thought 
that I would agree to the withdrawal of the Yukon for military pur- 
poses and the sole and exclusive jurisdiction and so on to the United 
States, but I think two things ought to be done in the southern part, 
the rest of Alaska. 

No. 1, to agree not to put any withdrawals on there so that the 
State would be free to accept the most desirable lands available 
there and, No. iA if possible, they ought to lift the withdrawals that 
they have on that area. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Barrett, in view of the fact that vou 
have mentioned southern Alaska with it, of course, the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, I believe it might be appropriate to have someone 
from the Forest Service to be here tomorrow. 

Senator O’Manonery. If I understand Senator Barrett correctly, 
his proposal is merely that there should be no new executive with- 
drawals in the area which is being made the State of Alaska until 
after the State has made the selection authorized to it. 

Senator Barrerr. That is exactly the point. 

Senator O’Manoney. If necessary, we could write it in the bill. 

Senator Jackson. We could write it in the bill. We could get the 
views of the Forest Service in the meantime. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right; coupled with that, I don’t know 
what withdrawals they have there, but I would like to see the with- 
drawals they do have lifted. 

Senator O’Mauoney. I should think there would be no objection 
to a provision which would prohibit any withdrawals by the executive 
prior to the action of the State. 

In other words, no withdrawals in anticipation of statehood should 
be allowed. 

Senator Kucuet. Is that in issue? Is there such a prospect? 
Senator O’Maunoney. That is the question Senator Barrett has raised. 

Senator Barrett. To the provision which prohibits withdrawal of 
public land within a 5-year period after date of approval of this act. 

Senator Jackson. The problem is between now and that time. 

Senator Barrett. I assume that would be the point all right. 

Senator Jackson. Because there is an interim period before state- 
hood would be a legal accomplishment. 

Senator Barretr. Then it says here that the restriction should not 
extend to withdrawals for military defense or for Coast Guard pur- 
poses. That has been omitted over in the House. 

I have no objection to that. There are two things I have in mind 
that I would like to have some assurances on. One is that no with- 
drawals will be placed on there to nullify the selections that the new 
State may make. 

Number two, I would like to see whatever withdrawals they have 
at the present time up there in that area lifted. 

Senator JAcKSON. Would that not be an appropriate question to 
inquire into? There may be some withdrawals that the people of 
Alaska might not want changed. We would have to find out what 
the withdrawals are. 

Why do we not have the representative of the Forest Service liere 
tomorrow and together with the representatives of the Department 
59823—55——4 
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of Interior we certainly ought to be able to cover the subject and 
Secretary Douglas’ testimony. 

Senator Barrerr. What | have in mind is oil and gas withdrawal. 
There are several up there. There are some very likely prospects. 

I would like to see the new State of Alaska have the benefit of that 
income. I think they will need it. That is what I am driving at 
mainly. 

The forest and the pulp is another thing. They ought to have that 
also. 

Senator Jackson. The Department of Interior has under lease 
more than a million acres, 1 believe, for exploitation for oil and gas 
purposes, in the Alaska area. 

Senator Barrerr. I would like to give that to the State of Alaska, 
that is what I am driving at. I am not beating around the bushes as 
to my intentions on the thing. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Scott? 

Thank you, Mrs. Farrington. We appreciate very much your being 
with us this morning. 

Delegate Bartlett, I am sure, needs no introduction to this com- 
mittee. He has exerted long and untiring efforts on behalf of Alaskan 
statehood. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, UNITED STATES DELEGATE 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


Delegate BartLerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. I shall not, unless the committee otherwise desires, 
make a general statement regarding statehood. I am on record on 
several occasions at least in the past as being in favor of statehood. 

I have not altered my view or opinion on that. I did want to go 
into a bit more, if I might, this amendment which was adopted by the 
House committee not long ago, Wednesday of last week, and to inform 
the committee that I offered it with the understanding that the entire 
area covered by the amendment would be included in the new State 
of Alaska. 

My opinion was, and remains to this moment, that the power given 
the President under the terms of the amendment is no greater or no 
less than that which he already possesses. 

Senator Jackson. Or would possess under a statehood statute? 

Delegate BarrLertr. Or would possess under a statehood statute. 

We were told that language of this kind was required to bring about 
administration approval of a statehood bill. So I was willing to offer 
that amendment. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the reason for that? 

Delegate Barrierr. I do not know, Senator O’Mahoney. It 
remains very much a mystery to this moment. 

Senator O’Mauonry. My question is asked without having had 
the benefit of reading the amendment, so pardon my ignorance of the 
amendment, if such is the case. But you have just testified that in 
your opinion the President now has the authority to withdraw which 
your amendment proposes to give him. 

Delegate Bartrierr. Precisely. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why is it necessary to give him that addi- 
tional authority, or any repetitive authority? 
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Delegate Barrierr. I wish I could answer that. 

Senator Barrerr. | think perhaps I can throw a little light on this. 

The President does have that power. They first assumed it earlier, 
some 55 years ago. Mr. Slaughter tells me that the Pickett Act of 
1912 gave it statutory approval. 

There is just this difference between letting the Executive issue the 
withdrawal order, or the Congress doing it. 

Congress can retain or give to the United States sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction of all types over that area. 

I think that the only basis for the congressional amendment there 
is to retain for the United States and exclude the state from any 
jurisdiction whatsoever over that whole area. 

Now, I do not have any idea about it, but 1 think that perhaps the 
military, because of defense purposes, said that they did not want 
anvbody having jurisdiction up in that area except themselves, see. 

Senator O’Manonry. What I understood was that the amendment 
has the effect of maintaining the area to be withdrawn as in Terri- 
torial status except for the population who would belong to the 
State. I may be utterly mistaken about that impression. 

Delegate Barrierr. The amendment proposes that the entire area 
which we now know as Alaska be included in the new State of Alaska. 
I will say to you very frankly that if that had not been the case I 
would have resisted to the utmost of my ability any such amendment 
because, as we recall, a partition plan was proposed last year, and 
I think it is safe to say that 99 percent of Alaskans, including me, are 
utterly opposed to partition. Many of us, most of us, practically 
all of us, are opposed to partition. 

Senator O’Manonry. You talk like an Irishman. 

Delegate Bartierr. I know for my own part that although I am 
most desirous of seeing statehood come at a very early date, | would 
rather wait, wait a long time before | would acquiesce in any proposi- 
tion to partition Alaska. And all of this area north of the stated 
line would be included in the State of Alaska. 

Now, as far as the unwillingness of the new State to serve that 
area, the fact is that if the State spent no more money there than 
the Federal Government has, it would not be a serious drain on our 
treasury. The Federal Government has done practically nothing 
there. I think we could do more without wrecking the State’s 
treasury. 

Senator Jackson. I think Senator Barrett has raised the question 
of whether the amendment adopted by the House gives to the Federal 
Government exclusive jurisdiction over the area they select. In other 
words, the general rule is that as to Federal property there is concurrent 
jurisdiction on the part of the Federal Government and the State 
insofar as police authority is concerned. If the Federal Government 
decides to exercise police authority, they can do it; the State can do 
it. You can be arrested for speeding twice, once by the Federal 
Government and once by the State, if you drive through a Federal 
area. 

Senator Barretr. That is exactly right. 

Senator Jackson. So I take it that we cannot answer the question 
that vou have indirectly raised until we examine the amendment 
carefully to determine whether or not the amendment that Delegate 
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Jartlett submitted to the committee gives to the Federal Government 
exclusive authority over the area that they select for military purposes. 

Delegate Barrierr. I can answer that right now. It does give 
exclusive authority. That did not bother me too much for this 
particular reason. I was willing to go along to any proper extent 
to accommodate what I and others were told were the desires of the 
administration. But in respect to all of this area within the line, 
the fact is that the military has not been active at all. 


Senator Barrerr. We are shooting in the dark because we have 
not read your amendment and we do not ae but it is pretty clear 
in my mind now from 2 or 3 things. No. 1, the only thing which 


the state of Alaska is giving up is jurisdic “sy They are ceding that 
out to the United States. No. 2, perhaps this has been suggested by 
the military, and they say they need that for the defense of the 
country; consequently, that is the reason it is of such importance. 

De legate BartLetr. Senator Barrett, let me state there that per- 
haps it has been stated by the military, but it has not been stated to 
any committee of Congress, it has not been stated officially, and we 
do not know to this moment where the suggestion came from. 

Senator Barrett. | do not know a thing about it. I am just 
making a wild guess. 

Delegate BarrLert. For example, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
that line which went through the Alaska Peninsula on one of the 
maps which I disclosed to the committee earlier this morning, in- 
cluded in the area from which the President could make these with- 
drawals everything west of about half the Alaska Peninsula, includ- 
ing the Aleutian Islands. It is a matter of record that during the 
post-World War II period the Air Force has practically withdrawn 
from the Aleutian Islands where it used to have some very consider- 
able bases. So it is difficult for me, as a layman, knowing as little 
as I do about the military situation, to comprehend why this line 
was drawn as it was. 

Senator Barrerr. That is true. To state my position easily, if 
the Defense Department says they need exclusive jurisdiction up 
there for security reasons, I would be in favor of it. 

Delegate Bartierr. But I imagine, Senator, you would want to 
hear a statement to that effect made. 

Senator Barrert. Now you have agreed to the amendment in 
there? 

Delegate Bartierr. I have agreed. 

Senator Barrett. If they say they need it and want it I would 
not question it. 

Delegate BartLert. The reason I said that was that to me this is 
something like a mystery book from which someone has torn the last 
chapter. 

Senator Barrett. That is right. That is the reason I am asking 
all these questions. 

Delegate Bartiertr. I cannot answer them. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe the Defense Department tomorrow will 
have some answers on their position. 

Delegate BartLert. One more statement, Mr. Chairman. The 
House committee adopted several amendments to the bill before it. 
I know that later on when you come to mark up the bill, you will 
want to examine those. I in the meantime have furnished com- 
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mittee counsel with a comparison, showing the differences between 
the bill before you and the bill approved by the House committee. 

Senator Jackson. I am sure that the committee will want to con- 
sult both you and Mrs. Farrington in connection with the markup of 
the bill. There will be a number of technical matters that will have 
to be disposed of before we report the bill. 

Senator O’Mahoney, do you have any questions. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was diverted by the lady from Hawaii, Mr. 
Bartlett, while you were testifying. 

Delegate Bartiert. I do not blame you. 

Senator O’Manonry. I knew you would agree 

So that I do not know whether you pursued any further the ques- 
tion which I originally asked which had to do namely with the reason 
why you were convinced that you should offer this amendment. | 
would like to know the real origin of the amendment. 

You testified, as I understood it, that you felt that it might be an 
aid to approval of the Alaskan bill when passed by the Congress but 
that nobody has explained to you why it would bring about such a 
result. 

Delegate Barrierr. Let me say, Senator, in answer to your ques- 
tion that I opposed the amendment which was originally offered but 
was defeated by the House Committee and which incorporates a 
line favored by Secretary McKay. 

One of the principal reasons I was opposed to that was that the 
amendment was presented, as I recall it, to the committee with 
complicated language. I had no opportunity to study it beforehand 
and believed it might be a renewal of the partition plan which is so 
offensive to the people of Alaska, so I opposed it on that basis. 

Later that day, having had an opportunity to make a study, it oc- 
curred to me it was relatively inoffensive but notwithstanding, because 
I knew in Alaska there would be a comparison between this and par- 
tition, I offered this compromise line, one effect of which was to ex- 
clude the community of Nome on Seward Peninsula from the area 
where the President could make these national defense withdrawals. 
I believe that language of this character was perhaps necessary be- 
cause the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs was in- 
formed of that by two members of the committee. 

After my amendment had been adopted, it was said in open hearing 
by at least 1 of those 2 members that he believed the language in 
my amendment would be satisfactory to the administration and 
would be greatly helpful in speeding the statehood bill on its way 
and securing White House approval of that statehood bill. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the language 
of the original amendment be made part of the record. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection it is so ordered. I might 
say that a committee print of the amendment will be made available 
to the members tomorrow. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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(Committee print February 22, 1955] 


So-CALLED BARTLETT AMENDMENT FOR USE AS A WoRK SHEET BY THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


[S. 49, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


AMENDMENT Intended to be proposed by Mr. to the bill (8.49) 
to enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, viz: On page 47, line 21, insert the following as a new section 
210 and renumber subsequent sections accordingly 


Sec. 210. (a) The President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
establish, by executive order or proclamation issued prior to admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union, one or more special national defense withdrawals 
within the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which withdrawal or withdrawals may 
thereafter be terminated in whole or in part by the President. 

b) The authority of the President to establish special national defense with- 
drawals as provided in the foregoing subsection shall be confined to not to exceed 
40 per centum of the areas of Alaska situated to the north and west of the following 
line: Beginning at the point where the Yukon River crosses the international 
boundary between Alaska and Canada; thence downstream along a line parallel 
to, and one mile from, the right bank of the Yukon River, to the point of inter- 
section of the Yukon River with the meridian of longitude 158 degrees west of 
Greenwich; thence north to the parallel of latitude 65 degrees north; thence west- 
ward along said parallel to its intersection with the meridian of longitude 169 
degrees west of Greenwich. 

c) There is hereby reserved to the United States, effective upon the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, exclusive jurisdiction over all special defense 
withdrawal; established under this section, and the United States shall have sole 
legislative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals. The exclusive 
jurisdiction so reserved shall extend to all lands within the exterior boundaries of 
each such withdrawal, shall remain in effect with respect to any particular tract or 
parcel of land only so long as such tract or parcel remains withdrawn, and the 
laws of the State of Alaska shall not apply during the period of withdrawal thereof. 

‘d) During the continuance in effect of such special defense withdrawal or 
withdrawals as may be established under authority of this Act, or until the Con- 
gress otherwise provides, within such withdrawals 

(1) there shall apply all laws of general application to areas under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, including, but without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, that are applicable within the special maritime and territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States as defined in section 7 of said title; 

(2) there shall apply all laws of general application to areas reserved for 
defense purposes of the United States; 

(3) there shall apply, to the extent not inconsistent with the laws made 
applicable by the foregoing provisions of this section, all laws in force within 
the Territory of Alaska immediately prior to the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union, whether enacted by the Congress or by the legislature 
of the Territory; 

(4) all functions vested in the United States commissioners by the laws 
herein made applicable shall continue to be performed by such commissioners; 

5) all functions vested, by the laws herein made applicable, in any mu- 
nicipal corporation, school district, or other loeal political subdivision, shall 
continue to be performed by such corporation, district, or other subdivision; 
and 

(6) all other functions vested, bv the laws herein made applicable, in the 
Government of the Territory of Alaska, or in any officer or agencv thereof, 
shall be performed by such persons or agencies and in such manner as the 
President shall from time to time, by Executive order, direct or authorize: 

Provided, That nothing contained in this subsection shall be construed as limiting 
the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United States bv subsection (¢c) of this 
section or the authority of the Congress to implement such exclusive jurisdiction 
by appropriate legislation, or as limiting the jurisdiction of the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska, or as continuing in effect the laws relating 
to the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, or as limiting any authority otherwise 
vested in the Congress or the President, or as denving to persons now or hereafter 
residing within the area described in subsection (b) of this section the right to vote 
at all elections held within the political subdivisions where they respectively 

reside. 
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Senator Kucuer. I would also like to have a little bit of guidance 
now on what the authority of the President is today. Let us see now 
whether there is anything in the statute. 

Senator JAcKsON. Senator Kuchel, in that connection Mr. Slaughter 
and Mr. Bennett will be able to testify tomorrow. I believe that 
Mr. Slaughter has advised Senator Barrett that the Pickett Act of 
1912 gave to the President statutory authority to make withdrawals 
for military reservations, among others. 

Senator O’Manonery. The Pickett Act was designed to give le orisla- 
tive support to the original withdrawal act of President Taft, was it 
not, Mr. Slaughter? 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT J. SLAUGHTER, CHIEF, REFERENCE 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. SuavGurer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucnet. My only question was, if that is true, do you 
have a legal opinion now on what change, if any, the amendment 
made to the House bill would have in the President's authoritv? 

Mr. Staucurer. I think the principal change is the one that 
Senator Barrett has already mentioned, namely, that the Bartlett 
amendment reserves exclusive jurisdiction to the United States. 

Senator Kucne.. Which is not available now under the Pickett law. 

Mr. Suaveuter. Exclusive jurisdiction attaches only in those cases 
where the State by act of cession or other appropriate action cons. nts 
to its being exercised by the United States. 

Senator Jackson. Of course in this case an act of cession is not 
necessary on the part of the State because it is not a State; it is a 
Territory. 

Mr. Suaveurer. Exclusive jurisdiction would be reserved by the 
terms of the bill itself. S. 49 requires that the new State, as a condi- 
tion to its admission, grant its consent to the reservation of all rights 
or powers to the United States for the reservation of which provision is 
made in the bill. This would include exclusive jurisdiction. 

Senator JACKSON. So it would be automatic that the State constitu- 
tion would have to be approved by the Congress and that provision 
would be in the State constitution. 

Senator Barrerr. I was wondering whether or not we were not 
getting ourselves involved in something where it would take an 
amendment to the constitution of Alaska after they are set up to 
change this. 

Senator Jackson. It will not change the picture any because the 
constitution of the new State will have to be approved by the Congress. 
It is my understanding that that provision would be in the consti- 
tution, is that right? 

Mr. Staventer. The bill as it has been introduced contains a 
general clause providing that the State of Alaska must include in its 
constitution a provision agreeing to all _ powers and authority 
reserved to the United States by this bill, S. 49. 

Senator Jackson. That is a condition Sua nt, in effect? 

Mr. Suraveuter. That is right. 

Senator Barrett. My question is this: Assuming all that is done 
and that 10 years from now we want to give the State of Alaska 
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concurrent jurisdiction over that area, would they have to change the 
constitution of Alaska? 

Senator Jackson. No. Then the Congress could give to Alaska 
concurrent jurisdiction. The act of giving there would have to come 
from the Federal Government, logically, it would seem to me. 

Senator Barrerr. The State of Alaska will put in its constitution 
that the United States has exclusive jurisdiction over this area, is 
that right? 

Senator Jackson. Well, one of the conditions precedent to the 
admission of Alaska is a provision in its constitution agreeing to the 
various requirements contained in the bill, not only with reference to 
this particular amendment but several other provisions in the bill. 

Delegate BarrLerr. And, Mr. Chairman, the President under the 
terms of this amendment can by proclamation rescind the withdrawals. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who can rescind it? 

Delegate BarrLerr. The President, and of course the Congress at 
any time. 

Senator O’Manonny. Have you considered the possibility of 
drafting the amendment in such form that Congress is making the 
withdrawal for defense purposes to be restored to the complete juris- 
diction of the State whenever the President sees no need for defense 
purposes? 

Delegate BartLerr. Yes, I have, Senator O’Mahoney, starting at 
the time you spoke. I am considering it very actively. I think it isa 
good proposal. 

Senator Jackson. I think there ought to be a provision not only in 
the amendment but also in the report so that it would be doubly ‘Tear. 

Senator O’Manonry. I feel that when Congress is exercising its 
constitutional power to admit a State to the Union it ought to exercise 
its power and not delegate it to the President. We have been dele- 
gating altogether too much power to the executive branch of the 
Government for the last 50 years. 

Senator Kucue.. Senator, let me ask you this. You would have no 
objection, however, in the interest of national defense for withdrawals 
to be made pursuant to a statute? 

Senator O’Manoney. None whatever. 

Senator Jackson. The only question, as Senator Barrett pointed 
out, is the one of giving exclusive jurisdiction from an overall adminis- 
trative point of view. 

Senator Barrerr. As far as I am concerned, as I said before, if the 
Defense Departme nt says they need that, I am for it. 

Senator Jackson. Delegate Bartlett, we wish to thank you very 
much for your fine statement and the information you have given the 
committee in connection particularly with the amendment which was 
adopted by the House. 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, we have not asked him one 
question here, what his position would be on the Monroney and 
Malone bills. We are also taking them up here. 

Delegate Bart err. I think I would go along with the statement 
that Senator Anderson made here 2 or 3 weeks ago. He said if that 
could be done constitutionally, which in his opinion it cannot, and I 
will add that it is my opinion, that the people of Alaska and the 
people of every State in the Union would probably want their Terri- 
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tory and their States to become commonwealths immediately so they 
would not have to pay any taxes. This is, of course, in jest. 

I would like to say a few more words so that I may not be mis- 
understood. I am opposed to commonwealth. I am for statehood 
because I think that the potentialities of Alaska can be realized only 
in the traditional American pattern of statehood. 

Senator O’Manonry. How can you have commonwealth status 
for an incorporated territory? 

Delegate BarrLetr. I do not believe you can. 

Senator Jackson. I think the only doctrine of commonwealth 
status is predicated on the assumption that you should not bring into 
the Union an area that is not contiguous to the United States. The 
real history of the commonwealth approach is that commonwealth is 
one last step before final independence. The Philippines had a 
commonwealth status. The juridical definition of commonwealth 
status would mean that you would be laving the foundation for 
the independence of Alaska and Hawaii and it would certainly, in 
the case of Alaska, give the Russians an opportunity to bring it 
into the United Nations. The Russians still claim Alaska. If we 
are to grant the independence, I am sure they would insist that the 
contract and negotiations in the Seward administration be reopened 
and maybe the contract set aside for fraud and undue influence and 
a few other things. 

Delegate Barrier. I believe the Secretary of Interior in making 
his statement said Alaska became an incorporated Territory in 1912. 
The Supreme Court last week in the Tee-Hit-Ton case in its decision 
declared that Alaska became incorporated at the time of purchase 
from Russia in 1867 and there is some question there as to whether 
it became an organized Territory in 1884 or 1912 

Senator Jackson. I have some reports in addition to those already 
in the record which have been submitted to the committee. I will 
direct that they be included in the record at this point. 

(The reports referred to are as follows:) 

BoarpD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, February 9, 1956. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuairMan: This is in response fo your letter of January 31, 
1955, requesting a report with respect to a bill, 49, to enable the people of 
Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution the State government and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States. 

It is noted that this bill contains provisions in both section 115 and section 217 
which would provide for the readjustment of the Federal Reserve districts so as to 
include any new State admitted to the Union and require national banks in such 
new State to become members of the Federal Reserve System. These provisions 
were recommended by the Board of Governors for inclusion in both the Alaskan 
and Hawaiian statehood bills when such bills were under consideration by the 
Congress in previous years, and the Board hopes, therefore, that these provisions 
will be retained in the present bill. 

In view of the fact that your letter requested that this report be expedited, 
since hearings are scheduled to begin during the week of February 7, 1955, time 
has not permitted the Board to ascertain from the Bureau of the Budget whether 
this legislation is in conformity with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Februar yg, 1955. 


Hon. James FE. Murray, 
( ha rman, Clam? flee on ly fervor and Ins ilar Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CHAIRMAN Murray: Your letter of January 31, 1955, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Commission and requesting a report on a bill, 5. 49, introduced 
by you (for yourself and 25 other Senators), to enable the people of Hawaii and 
Alaska each to form a constitution and State Government and to be admitted 

h 


into the union on an equal footing with the original States, has been referred to our 

Committee on Legislation and Rules. After careful consideration by that com- 

mittee, | am authorized to submit the following comments in its behalf: 
Whether or not statehood should be granted to the Territories of Hawaii and 


Alaska is a political question on which we express no opinion. 

S. 49 is divided into two major parts, title I, providing for the admission of 
Hawaii into the Union, and title II, providing for the admission of Alaska. 

Section 113, title 1, of the bill reads as follows: 

“All territorial laws in foree in the Territory of Hawaii at the time of its admission 
into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Hawaii, except as modified 
or changed by this act or by the constitution of the State, and shall be subject to 
repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the State of Hawaii, except as herein- 
before provided with respect to the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended; and the laws of the United States shall have the same force and effect 
within the said State as elsewhere within the United States.” 

Comparable provisions, applicable to Alaska, are set forth in the second para- 
graph of section 207 (a), title II, of the bill. 

iy reason of the foregoing provisions of the bill, it would appear in the absence 
of any other provision therein to the contrary, that the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, and other acts administered by or affecting 
this Commission and its functions would automatically apply to the proposed new 
States upon their admission into the Union without special provision therefor, 
and that such carriers, persons, and transportation activities in Hawaii and 
Alaska as would thereby become subject to the provisions of those acts would be 
brought within the jurisdiction of this commission to the same extent as such 
carriers, persons, and transportation activities in other States to which such laws 
apply are subject to our jurisdiction. 

In this connection, section 302 (i) of the Interstate Commerce Act in part 
defines “‘transportation in interstate or foreign commerce” subject to part III of 
the act, to mean transportation: ‘‘wholly by water from a place in a State to a 
place in any other State.’”’ * * * 

In view of this language it would appear that enactment of S. 49 would operate 
automatically to bring water transportation between continental United States 
and Hawaii and to and from Alaska under the jurisdiction of this commission. 

Section 116, title I of the bill, however, contains the following provision: 

‘Nothing contained in this or any other act shall be construed as depriving the 
Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore conferred on it 
over common carriers engaged in transportation by water between any port in 
the State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions, or as conferring on the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over 
transportation by water between any such ports.” 

Under this provision the present authority of the Federal Maritime Board over 
transportation by water between ports in the United States and ports in Hawaii 
would be preserved. 

Transportation between those ports does not involve competition between 
different classes of carriers as contemplated by the national transportation policy, 
and there appears to be no reason why this commission should have jurisdiction 
with respect to such transportation. 

It is our understanding that the jurisdiction of the Federal Maritime Board 
with respect to water transportation to and from Alaska is substantially identical 
to that to and from Hawaii. 

However, there is no provision in title II of the bill comparable to the pro- 
visions of section 116, title I, as above quoted. Without such a provision, it 
would appear that, upon enactment of 8S. 49, jurisdiction over water transporta- 
tion to and from Alaska would pass to this commission under the provisions of 
part III of the Interstate Commerce Act. In order that the present authority 
of the Federal Maritime Board over such transportation may be preserved, we 
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suggest that title I] of the bill be amended by renumbering the present Sec. 222”’ 
as ‘Sec. 223,” and adding a new section 222 reading as follows: 
‘Sec. 222. Nothing contained in this or any other act shall be construed as 


diet iin the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore 
conferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water between 
any port in the State of Alaska and other ports in the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions, or as conferring on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction over transportation by water between any such poris.”’ 

iditorially, we wish to call attention to several apparent errors in the bill. On 
page 11, line 2, the reference to seetion ‘4”’ probably should be changed to seetion 
‘104,”’ and in line 24, the reference to section “1” probably should be changed to 
section ‘101.”’’ 

On page 30, line , the reference to section 5” appare ntlv should be changed 
to section 205,’ and on page 42, line 17, the reference to seetion ‘7 hould be 
changed to seetion ‘207.’ 

Respectively submitted, 

igned|) Ricuarp F. Murrcuenn, 
(ha man, Committee on Leq Siaqtion and es 
HlowarRp G. FReAS, 
KENNETH H. TUGGLE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
MW ashington, Feb sary 11, 1956, 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Cha rman, Committee on Interior and Insular 1 ffar S, 


United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: This is in reply to your request of January 31, for a 
report on S, 49, a bill to enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a 

ynstitution and State government and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 

The De partment’s overall position on this bill may best be t forth by quoting 
from the President’s state of the Union address made to the Congress on January 
8) 

““As the complex problems of Alaska are resolved, that Territory should be 
~ ected to achieve statehood. In the meantime, there is no justification for 

erring the admission to statehood for Hawaii. I again urge approval of this 
me sasure.’ 

The following additional comments and recommendations are limited to those 
aspects of the bill which would affect the national forests of Alaska under the 
jurisdiction of this Department: 

1. Page 30, section 205 (a) of this bill would provide in part that the future 
ite of Alaska be granted from the national forests a maxinium of 400,000 acres 
of vacant and unappropriated land, provided that the lands so granted shall 

a. Be adjacent to established communitics or suitable for prospective commu 
itv centers and recreational areas, and 

b. Have prior approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


f + 


This De ‘partment has no objection to the provision of this seetio 

2. Page 34, section 205 (g) (1) would provide that in addition to the 25 percent 
of national forest receipts paid annually to all States for distribution to the 
counties in which national forest land is located, the future State of Alaska would 
receive annually an additional 1244 percent of such reecipts. After Alaska b: 
comes a State it would have equal status with all other States with respect to 


ree*iving the 25 percent of national forest receipts paid to the States. Tl we 
believe to be equitable, However, we believe there is no justification for the new 
State of Alaska reeciving 374% percent of national forest receipts while other 
States rie only 25 percent. Therefore, we suggest that the present section 
205 (g ) be deleted. 


3. ce 34, section 205(g) (2) would release from escrow funds received from 
the sale of timber or land of the Tongass National Forest which are now held in a 
special account under authority of the Tongass Timber Sale Act of August 8, 
1947 (61 Stat. 920) for the purpose of safeguarding possible payments in regard 
to the settlement of Indian or native claims to these land and timber values, 

This section would also, in lieu of such special account, authorize an appropria- 
tion in the amounts necessary to pay such judgments, if any, as may result from 
adverse native claims to such timber or lands. 
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The provisions of the Tongass Timber Sale Act prevent the distribution of the 
25 percent of timber sale receipts from that national forest to the State for local 
road and school expenditures, and an additional 10 percent of these receipts for 
national forest road and trail work. Release of these funds would be desirable 
to assist the new State. As of December 31, 1954, the amount in the special 
account fund totaled $1,507,260, and should increase very rapidly in the future 
due to the cutting operations of the new pulp mill at Ketchikan. 

As a corollary to suggestion No. 2 above, the following changes are needed: 

Page 34, line 18, delete ‘‘(2)”’; page 34, lines 23 and 24, delete ‘“‘shall not be 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, and’’; and on page 35, lines 5 and 
6, delete “Subject to the provisions of this subsection and’’, and in lieu thereof 
insert ‘‘and shall be disposed of in accordance with’’. 

With these minor revisions, we recommend retention of these provisions to 
release the funds in escrow. 

4. Page 35, subsection (i), line 22 following the word “prescribe’’ delete the 
period and add the following, “‘, except as provided in subsection (a).”’ 

There appears to be a conflict between the provisions of section 205 (a) on page 
30, which specifies that national forest lands to be granted to the State of Alaska 
shall be selected with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, and those 
of section 205 (i), on page 35, which provides that all lands authorized to be granted 
to the State of Alaska shall be selected subject to the regulations and supervision 
of the Secretary of the Interior. This conflict could be corrected by the above 
amendment. 

In view of the time limitation, we have not obtained the advice of the Bureau 
of the Budget regarding the relationship of this bill to the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
TrvuE D. Morsp, 
Acting Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1955. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington D. C. 

DrarR Mr. CHatrRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of January 31, 
1955, for the views of this Department with respect to 8. 49, a bill to enable the 
people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States. 

Whether or not Alaska and Hawaii should be admitted as States is a matter of 
policy not within the purview of this department. It is believed, however, that 
if S. 49 is to be enacted, amendments should be made to correct undesirable 
provisions of the legislation as introduced. These amendments are set forth in 
the attached memorandum prepared by my Deputy General Counsel. 

Due to the urgency of this matter we have been unable to secure the advice of 
the Bureau of the Budget as to the relationship of 8. 49 to the programs of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Srnctarr WEEKs, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Fesruary 11, 1955. 
To: The Secretary of Commerce 
From: Deputy General Counsel, Department of Commerce 
Subject: S. 49, 84th Congress, a bill to provide for the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii into the union. 


The bill S. 49, has been examined in this office and the following amendments 
are believed to be desirable: 

On the admission of Alaska to statehood under 8S. 49, the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Maritime Board with respect to regulation over carriers by water pro- 
viding transportation between other States and Alaska would be transferred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission pursuant to part III of the Transportation 
Act of 1940. It is believed that S. 49 should be amended to retain this jurisdiction 
in the Board. 
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Originally, the United States Shipping Board and subsequently the Maritime 
Commission, had jurisdiction over carriers by water, whether in interstate or 
foreign commerce. With the passage of the Transport: ation Act of 1940, Congress 
transferred to the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over carriers by 
water engaged in interstate commerce; that is, the coastwise and intercoastal 
trades. The jurisdiction over carriers by water in foreign commerce, as well as 
those engaged in tré snapertation with our Territories, districts, and possessions, 
was retained in the former Maritime Commission, since the problem of these 
carriers were of a markedly different nature than those which were faced by the 
interstate commerce carriers. 

The jurisdiction of the Board under the Shipping Act, 1916, over persons 
carrying On the business of forw arding or furnishing wl iarfag re, dock, ware hou e, 
or terminal facilities in connection with common carriers by water would not be 
affected by the enactment of 5S. 49. 

It is believed that the problems and practices in ocean transportation between 
the United States and Alaska are similar to those of the overseas trade, and the 
development of Alaska depends on such transportation to a greater extent than 
the geographically contiguous States of the Union. 

In the trade of Alaska there is no competitive rail route comparable to that 
existing in connection with the coastwise and intercoastal trades. It is believed 
that motor-carrier competition overland through Canada would be small in 
relation to the ocean movement to Alaska. 

The handicaps involved in overland transportation to Alaska from the United 
States are exemplified by the fact that a service has been developed for the carriage 
of trailer body containers by sea from Puget Sound ports to Alaska for delivery 
by truck at the destination. 

There has been considerable development of traffic in the Pacific area and, 
while operations to Alaska by American-flag lines serving the Far Kast have 
arisen largely in connection with military cargo transport since the Iorean 
emergency, there may well be further expansion of trans-Pacifie traffic with stops 
in Alaska. 

In our opinion, the problems of shipping services and of defense requirements in 
connection with Alaska can be met with greater flexibility under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Maritime Board than under the Interstate Commerce Act appli- 
cable to interstate commerce. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, we recommend that the bill, S. 49, be 
amended by inserting in title IT of the bill a provision with respect to Alaska 
identical to that with respect to Hawaii contained in section 116. 

The administration of the Federal Airport Act by this department would also 
be affected by the admission of Hawaii and Alaska as States. That act contai 
separate authorizations for appropriations and for apportionment of appropria- 
tions for the several States and for the Territories. Alaska and Hawaii are 

especially mentioned as Territories. Accordingly, upon admission of Alaska and 
awn aii, there would be under the bill upon question as to the authority applicable 
to the new States. In addition, there would be some question as to the disposition 
to be made of unobligated funds previously appropriated for grants for projects 
in the Territories. For this reason, we recommend that section 117 of the bill be 
renumbered section 118. and recommend that a new section 117 be inserted reading 
as follows: 

“Any funds appropriated for grants for ee in the Territory of Hawaii 
pursuant to the Federal Airport Act, which remain unobligated at the time of 
admission of Hawaii into the Union, shall remain available for such grants there- 
after, as provided in the app or appropriations act. Following admission of 
Hawaii into the Union, the State of Hawaii shall be treated as a State for purpose 
of subsequent appropriation oon distribution of funds for grants under the Federal 
Airport Act, pursuant to sections (5) (b) and 6 thereof.” 

Similarly, we recommend that section 222 be renumbered section 223, and a 
new section 222 be inserted identical to the language proposed above, except for 
substitution of “Alaska” for “Hawaii’’ wherever it appears therei 

Section 221 (a) of the bill would entitle Alaska to share in the apportionment 

Federal-aid highway funds authorized under the Federal highway legislatir 
upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several States. The bill 
proy ides, however, that fora period of 15 vears after the admission into the U nion, 
the maximum Federal share payable on account of any project in Alaska shall be 
calculated on the basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved public 
lands and nontaxable Indian lands, existing in Alaska on the date of approval of 
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the act, and that such share shall continue on the same basis irrespe ctive of any 
change in such areas during the 15-year period. 

Under the present apportionment formula applicable to the several States, 
Federal air primary and secondary funds are apportioned on the basis of three 
equally weighted factors of area, population, and postroad mileage. 

In view of the extensive land area in Alaska, a question arises as to whether 
the area factor of the present formula would be overweighted in relation to the 
other two factors and result in an inequitable and disproportionate amount of 
Federal aid funds for Alaska in relation to the other States. 

For example, on the basis of the authorizations provided by Congress for 
Federal-aid highways for the fiscal year 1955, Alaska’s share of the 1955 appor- 
tioned funds under the existing formula would have been over $21,500,000. 

On the basis of the present public land areas in Alaska, which the bill would 
freeze for a 15-year period for the purpose of calculating the maximum Federal 
share payable in Alaska, the Federal share payable on a project in Alaska would 
be approximately S87 percent. Unless it would be financially possible for Alaska 
to furnish the remaining percentage share in sufficient amount to expend the 
funds apportioned to it within 2 years after the close of the fiscal year for which 
authorized, such funds would lapse. 

It, therefore, is our view that Federal aid should not be extended to Alaska 
on the basis of the apportionment formula now applicable to the several States 
unless it is determined that the highway needs in Alaska and its financial abilits 
to match Federal-aid funds would warrant such course of action. 

If section 221 (a) of the pending bill were enacted in its present form, Alaska 
would be subject to certain limitations and conditions in the present law regarding 
selection and designation of the systems of highways eligible for Federal aid. 
For example, section 6 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921 provides that the 
primary system shall not exceed 7 percent of the total mileage within the State, 
with provisior for expansion under certain conditions. 

Phe Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 provides that the secondary system 
shall be selected by the State highway depart ments in cooperation with the 
county or local road officials and the Commissioner of Public Roads. 

It would seem highly questionable whether the selection and designation of 
highway systems as presently provided in the law would be adaptable to Alaska. 
To avoid any administrative difficulties in such connection, it is suggested that 
the bill expressly provide that the systems of roads in which Federal aid appor- 
tionments to Alaska are to be expanded shall be selected and designated as agreed 
upon by the Governor of Alaska, the State Highway Commission of Alaska, 
and the Commissioner of Public Roads, without regard to the limitations con- 
tained in the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto relating to the selection and designation of 
systems of roads on which Federal-aid highway funds may be expended. 

Section 221 (b) of the bill would authorize the appropriation of additional 
sums for the construction of roads in Alaska after the date of its admission for 
each of 6 fiscal years beginning after that date, varying from $17 million for the 
first fiscal vear to $1 million for the sixth year. 

Under section 221 (ce) there would be authorized for maintenance of roads in 
Alaska the sum of $3 million for each of the first 5 fiscal years after the date of 
admission; $2 million for each of the second 5 fiscal years, and $1 million for each 
of the third 5 fiscal vears. 

Under section 221 (d) all roads and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails 
owned by the United States and administered by the Alaska Road Commission 
would be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate 
Federal agency. 

It would appear desirable that consideration be given to the present and pro- 
spective highway needs in Alaska to determine the need for the additional authori- 
zations referred to above. 

Section 106 provides that the State of Hawaii shall be entitled to two Repre- 
sentatives until the taking effect of the next reapportionment and that such Rep- 
resentatives shall be in addition to the membership of the House of Representatives 
that is now prescribed by law. This language is followed by the proviso: ‘‘that 
such temporary increase in the membership of the House of Representatives shall 
not affect the basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 
imi css” 

While it is apparent that the intent of this section, including the provision, is to 
restore the House of Representatives to the present total membership of 435 
following the next reapportionment which will occur after the census of 1960, the 
reference to the ‘“‘basis of apportionment established by the act of November 15, 
1941,’’ might cast some doubt as to this intent because the said act provides that 
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the apportionment shall be made of the ‘then existing number of Representative 
(see CLS Code, title 2, see 2a 

If Hawaii is admitted to the Union before the next reapportionment, the ‘‘th 
existing number of Representative ;’’ referred to in the statute will be 437 instead 


of 135, unless section 106 of S. 19 is interpreted as an amendme! tto the statute 


Any doubt as to the fact that this bill does not propose a permanent i ast 
in the size of the House of Representatives could be eliminated by rewording the 
proviso, or by adding at the end of it language somewhat as follows or tl 
total membership of the House of Representatives prescribed by law before the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union.”’ 

For the same reason a similar amendment should be made to seetion 207 (b 
concerning Alaska 

Senator Jackson. We will adjourn until 10:30) tomorrow 


neglected to mention in my opening remarks that Senator Malone 
had requested that his Elective Governor bills, S. 399 and S. 402, 
be considered at the same time as S. 49. 

I will direct that the texts of Senator Malone’s two bills appear in 
the record of this hearing, together with a statement by Senator 
Malone. 


(The bills and statement referred to are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GEorRGE W. MALonge, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
NEVADA 


PACKING THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
ADMITTING OFFSHORE ISLAND AREAS AS STATES 


I am opposed to the program of packing the United States Senate through the 
admission of off-shore, noncontiguous island areas as States. 


SETTING A PRECEDENT 


Once the precedent is set by the admission of Puerto Rico, Hawaii or a1 
other island area then there is no logical reason why the practice may not bi 
continued, 

Four or six, or even two additional Senators from island areas several hundred 
miles removed from our mainland could make a profound difference in the 


makeup and temper of the United States Senate. 
NO END TO SUCH ADMISSIONS 


Many international organizations, believing as they do that the sovereignty 
of this Nation should be sacrificed to a world organization, are sincere in their 
advocacy of even European nations being admitted as States. 


FRANCE MADE THE MISTAKE 


The French people started the practice of admitting their colonial areas repre- 
sentatives to their Assembly many years ago. The resulting instability of that 
body should make other countries wary of the practice. 

{ight now statehood for Hawaii is being pressed, while it is doubtful if the 
majority of the population of the island area really desire that form of recognition. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
The population of Hawaii: 


Civilian population estimates, Jan. 1, 1953, Territory of Hawaii 


Num ber Percent 


12, 433 2 


Hawaiian 7 
Part-Hawaiian 80, 211 17.1 
Caucasian 69, 461 14.8 
Chinese a 32, 139 6.9 
Japanese 189, 219 40). 4 
Filipino 62, 936 13.4 
Other 22, 439 4.7 


1 “Other races’”’ include Negro, Samoan, Hindu Indians, etc. 


Note.—Caucasian, 14.8 percent; non-Caucasian, 85.2 percent 
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PUERTO RICO’S APPLICATION, 1947 


In 1947 it will be remembered that a committee of five Senators was delegated 
from the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to visit Puerto Rico 
and report to the committee on that Territory’s application for statehood. 

We made the investigation and reported that it would be unwise to admit 
Puerto Rico as a State but that they should have the authority to elect their 
own Governor, appoint their supreme court judges, and otherwise set up a self- 
governing body. 

As a result the Territory of Puerto Rico was invited to form a constitution 
within the framework of the Constitution of the United States which could be 
approved by Congress. 

Their constitution was approved by Congress in 1952 and apparently the people 
of that island are not only satisfied but agree that it is the proper way to conduct 
the affairs of that area. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT, HAWAITI-ALASKA 


On January 14 of this year I introduced two bills, 8. 402 and S. 399, providing 
for a similar government for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Last year, 1954, Senator Hugh Butler introduced the bill for Alaska and I 
introduced the same bill for Hawaii; this vear I introduced them both and I 
hope that they may be given serious consideration. 

The following special dispatch from the New York Daily Mirror, by Lee 
Mortimer, is timely and informative. 


“VAGABONDING ABROAD—Hawalt STATEHOOD JusT DREAM TO A SELECT Few 
“(By Lee Mortimer) 


“Hono.Lutvu.—I know some of my friends are not going to like this but there 
is less talk about statehood for Hawaii in Hawaii than there is on the mainland. 
In fact, save for politicians, newspapermen, and the nine members of the gravy- 
train statehood commission, there is absolutely no talk about it here at all. 

“The average resident of this Territory, whether he be haole, which the white 
minority is referred to, or oriental or Hawaiian, just doesn’t care whether he 
gets a vote in Congress or not. Some say this is due to political unsophistication, 
but I think it’s because he sees that the mainlanders who do have representation 
are just as bad off as he is, and anyway, the bosses handpick the candidates, so 
what’s the difference? 

“Even some of the loudest of the professional agitators for statehood are 
beginning to express private doubts about its wisdom as a result of what’s hap- 
pening in the current session of the Territorial legislature. 

“It may have escaped your attention that for the first time in history the 
Democrats captured both houses. A local daily says: ‘It is no secret that the 
Democratic Party is the chosen instrument of the Bridges-Hall organization in 
Hawaii.’ 

“Harry Bridges is the red boss of the ILWU which completely controls the 
economy of this territory. His lieutenant, Jack Hall, has been convicted of 
disloyalty under the Smith Act and is presently out on bail and openly directing 
activities of the legislature. 

““As I write the new legislature is in its opening days and its circus antics are 
not only a disgrace to the parliamentary system but have made a laughingstock 
of free government. 

“After the speaker gaveled the house into session the GOP minority was 
denied the right of the floor, none being recognized when they arose to speak. 

“In its first few days the red-dominated majority disclosed that its program 
would include the following: 

‘To destroy the present police commission system and turn the department 
over to the ILWU and the gamblers. 

“To exempt ILWU preperty from taxation. 

“To repeal the 1951 dock-seizure law which was designed to prevent Com- 
munist disruption of the Territory’s economy. 

“To invalidate leaseholds and turn the property over to tenants.” 

This is not the time to pack the United States Senate by admitting offshore 
island areas to the Union as States. 
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[S. 399, 84th Cong., Ist 


A BILL To provide that the Governor and tl retar 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America im Cong Css AS8se mbled, That the first sentence of section 2 of the Act of 
June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), as amended, is hereby further amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 2. The supreme executive powel! shall be ve sted in an executive officer 
whose official title shall be ‘The Governor of Alaska’. At the general election in 

55 and at each quadrennial general election thereafter, the Governor shall be 
elected by the qualified voters of Alaska and shall hold office for a term of four 
vears commencing on the 2d dav of Januarv following the date of the election and 
until his suecessor is elected and qualified. No person shall be eligible to election 
as Governor unless he is a citizen of the United States and a qualified voter of the 
Territory of Alaska, is at least thirty years of age at the time of taking office, and 
has resided within the Territory three years next preceding the election. Such 
election shall be held in the manner now or hereafter provided by law for the 
election of the Delegate from the Territory to the House of Representatives of the 
United States. The Governor shall reside in Alaska during his term of office and be 
charged with the interests of the United States Government within the Territory 

Sec. 2. Sections 2A, 2B, and 2© are hereby added to said Act of June 6, 1900, 
to read as follows: 

Src. 2A. The secretary of the Territory shall be elected for a term of four 
vears in the same manner as the Governor Kixcept as herein provided the duties 
retary shall be the same as provided by general law 
“Src. 2B. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the office of Governor caused by death, 


resignation, removal, total and permanent incapacity, or any other absolute dis- 


of the see 


abilitv, the secretary shall succeed to the office of Governor and shall hold said 

‘e for the rest of the term and until a new G rnor has been eicected and qual 

ies In the event that such vacancies exist at the same time in both the office of 

Governor and secretary, such other person as may be provided by the laws of the 

Territory shall succeed to the office of Governor or si all act as Governor, as the 
case may be. 


2) When for any reason the Governor is temporarily unable to perform his 


functions, the secretary shall act as Governor for him during the period he is unable 
to serve. If for any reason the secretary is not then available, such other person 

s may be provided by the laws of the Territory shall act as Governor 

(3) In the event that a newly elected Governor is unable to take office, a 
temporary successor shall be elected by a majority vote of all members of the 
legislature of the Territory meeting in joint session at the next succeeding term 
thereof, who shall hold office until a suecessor is elected and qualified at a spec’al 
election to be held within one hundred and twenty days from the date of adjourn- 





ment of such session 

“Sec. 2C. The Governor or the secretary shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The house of representatives of the Territory of Alaska shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. Impeachment shall require the concurrence 
of two-thirds of all of the members of the house of representatives. ‘The senate 
of Alaska shall have the sole power to try all impeachments and when sitting 
for that purpose, the members of the senate shall be on oath or affirmation and 
the senior judge of the Territory of Alaska shall preside. No person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of three-fourths of all the members of the 
senate. Judgment in the cases of impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the government of the Territory. Any person convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law.”’ 

Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 10 of said Act of June 6, 1900, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out the word ‘“‘governor.”’ 

(b) The second paragraph of said Act of June 6, 1900, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words ‘‘The officers so appointed’’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘‘The officers provided for in this Act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1 of the Act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1265), is amended by 
striking out the words “‘the Secretary of the Interior’’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Governor of the Territory.” 


59823—55——_5 
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{S. 402, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the election of the Governcr and secretary of the Territory cf Hawaii by the peopk 
of the Territory; for the ppointment by the Governor of he justices ard jueges of the courts of the Terri 
tory; and for the formatior 4 constitutional government by the people of the Territory 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 66 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900 
(U.S. C., title 48, see. 531), is amended to read as follows: 


“THE EXECUTIVE POWER 


“Sec. 66. (a) The executive power of the government of the Territory of Hawai 
shall be vested in a governor, who, except as hereinafter provided, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States, and shall hold office for four years and until his successor is 
appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the President. At the genera 
election in 1955 and at each quadrennia! general election thereafter, the Governor 
of Hawaii shall be elected by the qualified voters of Hawaii and shall hold office 
for a term of four years commencing on the second day of January following the 
date of the election and until his successor is elected and qualified. No perso: 
shall be eligible for the office of governor unless at the time of his taking office he 
is at least thirty-five years of age, is a citizen of the Territory of Hawaii, and has 
reside d therein for at least three vears next prece ding the date of his taking — 
The election of the Governor shall be held in the same manner provided by law 
for the election of the Delegate from the Territory of Hawaii to the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

*“(b) The Governor shall be commander in chief of the militia of the Territory 
He shall have the power to grant pardons or reprieves for offenses against the 
laws of the Territory, and reprieves for offenses against the laws of the United 
States until the decision of the President is made known thereon. 

‘“(e) The Governor (other than a governor appointed by the President) shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 01 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. ‘lhe house of representatives of the 
Territory of Hawaii shall have the sole power of impeachment. Impeachment 
shall require the concurrence of two-thirds of all of the members of the house of 
representatives. ‘She senate of Hawaii shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, the members of the senate shall 
be on oath or affirmation and the chief justice of the supreme court of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii shall preside. No person shall be convicted without the con- 
currence of three-fourths of all the members of the senate. Judgment in the cases 
of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and disquali- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the govern- 
ment of the Territory. Any person convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and 
subject to indictment, triaJ, judgment, and punishment according to law.” 

Sec. 2. Section 69 of such Act of April 36, 1900 (U.S. C., title 48, see. 534), 
is amended by striking out the first sentence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘There shall be a secretary of the Territory who, except as herein- 
after provided shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate of the United States, and who shall be a citizen of the 
Territory of Hawaii and hold his office for four vears and until his successor is 
appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the President. At the general 
election in 1955, and at each quadrennial general election thereafter, the secretary 
of the Territory of Hawaii shall be elected by the qualified voters of Hawaii and 
shall hold office for a term ot four years commencing on the second day of January 
following the date of election and until his successor is elected and qualified 
No person shall be elicible for the office of secretary unless at the time of his taking 
office he is a citizen of the Territory of Hawaii and has resided therein for at least 
three vears next preceding the date of his taking office. The election of the secre 
tary shall be held in the same manner provided by law for the election of the Dele- 
gate to the Territory of Hawaii to the House of Representatives of the United 
States. The secretary (other than a secretary appointed by the President) shall 
be removed from offic: on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery 
or other high crimes or misdemeanors, in the manner provided in section 66 (c) 
of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 70 of such Act of April 30, 1900 (U.S. C., title 48, sec. 535) is 
amended to read as follows 
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“ACTING GOVERNOR IN CERTAIN CONTINGENCIES 


‘Sec. 70. In the case of a vacancy in the office of the governor, the person 
holding the position of secretary of the Territory of Hawaii at the time the Vacancy 
occurs shall succeed to the office of governor and to all the duties and emoluments 
for the remainder of the term, If for any reason the governor is temporarily 
absent from Hawaii, or unable to perform his duties, the secretary shall act as 
governor, With all the powers and duties of the office during such temporary 
absence of disability. In the event the se cretary is inal le to assume the office 
of governor or unable to act as governor, or in the event that the office of secretary 
is also vacant, such other person as may be provided by the laws of the Territory 
shall succeed to the office of governor, or shall act as governor, as the case may 
be. Intheeven that a newly elected governor is unable to take office, a te mporary 
siiecessor shall be elected by a majority vote of all members of the legislature of the 
Territorv meeting in joint session at the next succeeding term thereof, who shall 
hold office until a successor is elected and qualified ata special election to be held 
within one hundred and twenty days from the date of adjournment of such 
session.’’ 

Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of the first paragraph of section 80 of such Act 
of April 30, 1900 (U.S. C., title 48, sees. 546 and 633), is amended by striking 
out “That the President shall nominate and, bv and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoint the chief justice and justices of the supreme court, the 
judges of the circuit courts, who shall hold their respective offices for the term of 
four years, unless sooner removed by the President: and the governor shall 
nominate and, bv and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii, appoint’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘The governor 
shall nominate and, by and vith the ad- ice and consent of the Senate of the 
Territory of Hawaii, appoint the chief justice and justices of the supreme court, 
the judges of the circuit courts,’’. 

b) The third paragraph of such section is amended to read as follows: 

‘The salaries of all officers, other than those officers whose salaries are prescribed 
in this Act, shall be as provided by the legislature, but those of the chief justice 
and the justices of the supreme court and judges of the circuit courts shall not be 
diminished during their term of office.” 

c) The portion of section 82 of such Act of April 30, 1900 (U.S. C., title 48, 
sec. 632), as precedes the proviso therein is amended to read as follows: “The 
supreme court shall consist of a chief justice and two associate justices: 

Sec. 5. (a) Fully recognizing the principle of government by consent, this 
section is enacted in the nature of a compact so that the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii may organize a government pursuant to a constitution of their own 
adoption. This section shall be submitted to the qualified voters of the Terri- 
tory for acceptance or rejection in a referendum to be held for such purpose under 
the laws of the Territory. If this section is approved by a majority of the votes 
cast in such referendum, the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii shall call a 
convention to draft a constitution for the Territory. Such constitution shall 
provide a republican form of government and sall include a bill of rights. 

(b) Upon adoption of the constitution by the people of the Territory, the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall, if he finds that such constitution conforms with 
the Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this section, transmit 
such constitution to the Congress of the United States. Upon approval by the 
Congress, the constitution shall become effective in accordance with its terms, 
subject to the conditions and limitations of the Act of Congress approving it. 


(Senator Jackson subsequently directed that the following corre- 
spondence be inserted in the record at the request of Senator 
Neuberger: ) 

FEBRUARY 28, 1955. 
Mr. DonaLp A. CHANEY, 
Acting Assistant Solicitor, Wildlife Branch, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuanery: In accordance with our telephone conversation of this 
afternoon, I am writing you concerning the legality of steps which Alaska might 
possibly take, upon attaining statehood, to restrict commercial fishing off its 
shores to residents of Alaska. 

This possibility of restrictive legislation has been a matter of great concern to 
fishermen of the Pacific Northwest, who might be thought to be excluded from 
Alaskan waters by such legislation, and who have written to me for clarification 
of the situation which would result from statehood. 
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I would therefore appreciate it if you could send me a short memorandum 
explaining whether in the view of your office, Alaska, as a State, could legally 
restri the rights of nonré« side nts of Alaska to engage in comme rcial fish ling in 
Alaskan coastal waters 

In view of the fact that the hearings on Alaska statehood have almost ended 
and the statehood bills are now under consideration by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I would be grateful for your early attention to 
this inquiry. ; 

Sincerely 
RicHarD L. NEURERGER, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE Sout ITOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 7, 1955. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Se nate, Washington 25, dD. 

My Dear SenatoR NEUBERGER: Your letter of February 28 referred to 
certain problems that might arise in connection with fishing by nonresidents in 
Territorial waters in the event that Alaska attains sté atehood. In particular, 
you requested a review of the principles of law governing the rights of a State 
to restrict commercial fishing operations of nonresidents. 

There is enclosed for your use a memorandum which attempts to outline some 
of the principles that may be involved and have been considered by the Federal 
courts, j 

Sincerely yours, 
J. RevEL ARMSTRONG, 
Acting Solicitor. 


Rieunts or A STATE TO Limit or Restrict NONRESIDENT COMMERCIAL FISHING 
OPERATIONS WITHIN ITS TERRITORIAL WATERS 


On the question of whether a State may limit or restrict nonresident commercial 
fishing operations within its territorial waters, there are for consideration, of 
course, the prov isions of article IV, section 2, of the Constitution. While this 
section of the Constitution has been considered at length by the Supreme Court 
in a wide variety of situations, it is not nec rr to review its applicaticn in 
general terms as the court already has applied it to limitations on nonresident 
commercial fishing. 

In Toomer v. Witsell (834 U.S. 385 (1948)), the court held unconstitutional a 
statute of South Carolina which wanes the payment, as a prerequisite to 
engaging in shrimp fishing within the 3-mile belt along the South Carolina coast, 
of a $2,500 fee for each shrimp boat owned by a nonresident of the State as 
compared with a $25 fee for a shrimp boat owned by a resident. In discussing 

e possible applicaticn of article IV, section 2, the Court observed: 

‘Like many other constitutional provisions, the privileges and immunities clause 
is not an absolute. It does bar discrimination against citizens of other States 
where there is no substantial reason for the discrimination beyond the mere fact 
that they are citizens of other States. But it does not preclude disparity of treat- 
ment in the many situations where there are perfectly valid independent reasons 
forit. Thus the inquiry in each case must be concerned with whether such reesons 
do exist and whether the degree of discrimination bears a close relation to them. 
The inguiry must also, of course, be conducted with due regard for the prine we 
that the States should have considerable leeway in analyzing local evils and i 
pre scrit ing appropriate cures.” 

It then found that the statute “plainly and frankly discriminates against non- 
residents, and the record leaves little doubt but what the discrimination is so 
reat that its- practical effect is virtually exclusionary. 1 
rf 


t} 
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The court dismissed 
iments of the State of South Carolina that the purpose of the statute was 


y 
Ru 


x 
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to conserve the State’s shrimp supply and also arguments to the effect that the 
State exercises an re of the fish within its boundaries for the benefit of 
its citizens. The Stat e, of course, relied to some extent on the case of McCrecdy 
v. Virginia (94 U. 8. 391). It then held that “the State is not without power, 
for example, to restrict the type of equipment used in its fisheries, to graduate 
license fees according to the size of the boats or even to charge nonresidents a 
differential which would merely compensate the State for any added enforcement 
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(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 16:30 
a. m., Tuesday, February 22, 1955.) 
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ALASKA-HAWAIL STATEHOOD, ELECTIVE GOVERNOR, 
AND COMMONWEALTH STATUS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, dD. Ci 


‘ 


qo 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in the 
mmittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana (chairman); Henry 
M. Jackson, Washington (chairman of the subcommittee); Alan 
Bible, Nevada; Thomas H. Kuchel, California; W. Kerr Scott, 
North Carolina; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming; Frank A. Barrett, 
Wyoming. 

Also present: Stewart French, chief counsel and staff director; 
Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk, and N. D. MeSherry, assistant 
chief clerk. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be the Under Secretary of the 
Air Foree, Mr. James Douglas. 

Mr. Secretary, would you have a chair at the committee table. 

Mir. Secretary, you will recall that Mr. Wilson sent a letter under 
date of February 15, 1955, to the committee, in which he reported 
unfavorably on title II of the pending bill which relates to statehood 
for Alaska. 

The committee is, of course, interested in an amplification of the 
letter which Mr. Wilson sent to us. If you wish, you may make a 
statement at this time and then we will have questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE, REPRESENTING HON. C. E. WILSON, 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Doveias. Would it be appropriate to read Mr. Wilson’s 
letter? 

etter! 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. The Secretary’s letter is already in 
the record, but you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Doveias. Thank you very much. The letter is dated Febru- 
ary 15,1955. It reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: Reference is made to your request for the comments 
of the Department of Defense on 8S. 49, 84th Congress, a bill to enable the people 
f Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the Original States. 
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In view of the mature stage of development of the Territory of Hawaii, the size 
of the Territory and the stable character of defense activities, the Department of 
Defense se no ol ‘tion to Hawaiian statehood. 
Wit respect to title IT of the bill, however, the Defense Department believes 
tld be in t terest the national security that Alaska remain a Federal 
Territory for the pr Che great size of the Territory, its sparse population 
i LL d comm ions, a well as it strateg location. create very special 
defense problems. Activities of the Armed Forees in Alaska account for a sub- 
antial por ( the present population of Alaska, and the construction, 
maintena e, a { operat n of defense installations constitute the principal 
a in the Territo 
In the lig f ese facts ¢ 1% international situation that exists today, it 
immediate chang in ti pe litical status of this Federal 
area { 
” | reau of tl} Bude has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
C ‘ r Congress 
Q rely vours, 
C. E. Wiison. 
\ 


ir. Douauas. Now, if [ may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that | am ane as Under Secretary of the Air Force representing 
the Secretary of Defense as the Air Force’s executive agent for Alaska. 

Wou Id | like to make a few brief rem: arks on defense Ra in 
Alaska in relation to ee question of statehood. 

Alaska, as you gentle men know, comprises a great military system. 
The principal installations are three great riadens Elmendorf, 
Ladd, and Eielson, each with a companion Army installation. 

There are several interceptor bases and a number of radar warning 
installations 

Also there are two naval bases 

The strategic importance of Alaska has both offensive and defensive 
aspects. The Alaskan bases are very important to the Strategic Air 
Command, upon which we count, first, as our major deterrent to 
aggression and, second, for its great striking power in the event war 
should come. 

On the defensive side the increasing capabilities of the Soviets to 
launch an air attack from Siberian bases against the continental 
United States gives increasing importance to the Alaskan warning 
system and to our interceptor activities in Alaska. 

| think I might mention, the mission of the Alaska Command. 
Stated simply, it is to protect Alaska; it is to protect the United 
States against attacks over the Arctic region, and it is to support the 
Strategic Air Command and other adjacent commands, 

Now, it is important to call attention to the fact that military 
personnel and their dependents in Alaska today, as I understand it, 
comprise a group between 38 and 39 percent of the size of the civil 
population, not including the military. 

Of course, a very considerable part oi the civil population is devoted 
directly or indirectly to the support of the military installations and 
military personnel. 

Alaska is a great defense area for all of the United States. The 
defense program in Alaska is still expanding. We cannot perceive 
with certainty and definiteness what new facilities may be required, or 
their location or the transportation facilities that may be required to 
serve them. 

So I think it is only natural that the Secretary has expressed 
reluctance to lose some degree of flexibility and freedom of action. 
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The Secretary is not saving that the defense program will be 
seriously damaged in the event of Alas a statehood. He is saying 
that there are very unusual proble ms, that we would for the present 
like to continue to operate in the existing caiadanadaeiad to which we 
have become accustomed. 

Another way to explain the Defense Department’s position is to say 
that it sees today no apparent advantages from the military pom*tl of 
view to be expected at this time from statehood, 

On the other hand, transition to statehood cannot help but present 
certain new problems. It is not my desire, or the Defense Depart- 
ment’s desire to try to prove specific serious difficulties that will 
certainly arise from Al: iskan statehood. 

1 think, frankly, that that is a very difhieult thing to do. The 
question for you ge ‘ntlemen is one of judg rment and timing 

The Defense Department in no way wants to be understood as 
opposing Alaskan statehood indefinitely, or as any matter of principle. 

In this situation it seemed : wpprop rit ite to the secretary to express 
his preference for the existing organization, existing channels of 
communication. 

Senator Jackson, Thank vou, Mr. Secretary 

Now, in the letter which we received on February 15 from the Secre- 
tary, he states in his judgment that it would be in the interest of 
national security that Alaska remain a Federal Territory for the 
present. Could you tell me specifically how it would be in the interest 
of national security? Give me a little bit of the particulars. 

Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Chairman, that is a very natural question. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, Mr. Wilson states a conclusion, 
He does not give the justification. 

Mr. Douacuas. He says that Alaska presents very unusual problems. 
He also says that the military activity in Alaska is pre sini t, that 
vou have an unusual situation in that regard. 

Senator Jackson. You are familiar with my State of Washington. 

Mr. DovuGuas. Not as familiar as I should like to be. 

Senator Jackson. It is the closest point to a Russian airfield, is it 
not, of any of the 48 States? 

Mr. Doveuas. I would think so. 

Senator Jackson. Are you familiar with the number of airfields in 
the State of Washington, roughly? 

Mr. Dovetas. Not with the number, but I could name several 
bases, including Boeing Field, Seattle. 

Senator Jackson. We do not need to give out a complete listing, 
but is it not a fact that you have a large number of both defensive and 
offensive air operations in the State of Washington? 

Mr. Dovetas. We have both in the State of Washington, and they 
are very important. 

Senator Jackson. Of a very substantial nature. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. In addition, is it not a fact that we have other 
very important defense activities? 

Dova.as. Very. 

Senator Jackson. It it not a fact that when you move in any area, 
—s land and people, with the military that you have some diffi- 
culties? 
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Mr. Dovatas. That is certainly correct. 

Senator Jackson. Is it not a fact that you have some rather difficult 
problems? 

Mr. DovuGuas. Sometimes we do. 

Senator Jackson. So that to say that the situation in Alaska in- 
volves substantial defense activities is really stating a relative situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Dovetias. That is always true. The distinctive feature of 
defense activities in Alaska, I think I emphasized in relation to the 
interceptor and warning activities and the support of the Strategic 
Air Command. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, all of which we have in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Douauas. Yes, Alaska presents quite different problems due 
to its location and its climate and other features. 

Senator Jackson. It is a little closer, but, as a matter of fact, the 
State of Washington is in a very strategic position, too, because of 
air-defense activities. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. So that to say a large military activity has some 
bearing on statehood really is he wrdly justifiable, is it? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, I think it is. 1 have examined to some extent 
some of the questions of uncertainty that the Defense Department 
feels in moving into a period of transition. 

Senator Jackson. What are the uncertainties? What are the dif- 
ficulties? 

Mr. Dovatas. Perhaps the military is a little conservative in its 
approach to changes. It finds it gets along well in the present situa- 
tion in Alaska. 

To say that the military cannot operate with State organizations 
would be ridiculous. But we think there you have a unique situation 
because of the relatively small activity of the civil population in rela- 
tion to the military. 

The predominance of the military activity, the greater area that 
you are concerned with, and the flexibility, undetermined require- 
ments of next month, 6 months from now, and next vear in the Alaskan 
theater. 

Senator Jackson. Specifically, how would that change under state- 
hood in relationship with the civilian population? 

Mr. Dovatas. I don’t think it will change very materially. 

Senator Jackson. In any respect, how would it change? Just give 
me one example. 

Mr. Doveuas. I will raise a few of the questions that, as I have 
said, | don’t regard as affirmative serious objections, but questions 
of interest. 

Under special legislation the Federal Government has built 2 major 
civil airports -and operates 2 major civil airports. That is unusual 
with respect to the state. 

What will be the continuing situation with respect to those airports? 

Senator Jackson. There is nothing unusual about that. In my 
home town of Everett, Washington, we have an air force base called 
Payne Field. You are familiar with that, I assume. It is one of 


the air defense fighter command bases of the 25th Air Division. It 
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was a civil aeronautics base set up with matching funds of the State 
and services commercial planes also. It is a sort of bioperational thing. 

I don’t see anything unusual about that. 

Mr. Dovucuas. The two fields I refer to are not the military air- 
fields; they are civil fields that provide for civil transportation. We 
are interested in air communication, air transportation. 

It is unusual that the Federal Government meet the costs and 
expenses of a civil airport completely. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. It would help the taxpayers, would it not, 
if we let the State bear a part of that expense? 

Mr. Doveuas. 1 would just raise a question as to whether any 
difficulties will arise for a different treatment of those airports than 
treatment of civil airports in the United States. 

It is my impression that the National Airport here is the only other 
airport, civil airport, that has been built wholly with Federal funds. 

Senator Jackson. That may be. 1 think you will find, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that back when there was a depression the Federal Government 
was building airports all over the place. It provided the money, the 
land was provided by local counties and hundreds of airports were 
built in the United States primarily with Federal funds, in fact, with 
little State assistance. 

In fact, most of the airfields in this country got their start during 
the depression. They have expanded since then. 

I was wondering if you could give the committee a listing of the 
difficulties that you would have under statehood. Maybe we could 
correct those problems and maybe you would agree to support this 
bill. 

Give us a little background. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think there is some question as to the economic 
support of road building, which has been 100 percent a Federal 
problem and undertaking. 

Senator Jackson. Have you read the bill? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think I have read most of the bill, Mr. Senator, 
but I have not read every part of it. 

Senator Jackson. You will find that for a limited period Federal 
grants are provided for in this bill to take care of the road situation. 
The annual road appropriation for maintenance and construction in 
Alaska has been around 18 or 20 million dollars in the past 

Anyway, there is provision in the bill to take care of whi at you have 
in mind. The Federal Government will continue for a limited period 
to take care of the road development in the Territory. 

Mr. Dovetas. The question arises as to whether new problems 
may come up with regard to the railroads and telephone and telegraph 
that are all federally owned and operated. 

Senator Jackson. That could not be possibly affected by this bill 
because the railroad is owned by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Doveuas. It would not be affected by the bill, but statehood 
might raise new problems in that area 

Senator Jackson. How could it? 

Mr. Dovetas. I don’t forsee how it could. I think one of the 
concerns is that with a major change, and it is indeed a major change, 
to statehood, there are problems which cannot be too well foreseen. 

In that situation the Department of Defense will be understood in 
its concern with difficult problems not to acquire new problems. It 
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does not assert that it could not meet the problems of statehood. If 
it is the judgment of the Congress that statehood should come to 
Alaska at this time, the Defense Department will perform its defense 
mission in Alaska, and I think with success. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, we have a very serious responsi- 
bility here. We do not want to do anything that will jeopardize our 
national defense. 

Mr. Dovuauas. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Now, if we are doing something that will jeopar- 
dize the defense in Alaska, of course this committee should be advised 
specifically wherein we are creating that jeopardy. 

Let me remind you that the map on whom you rely primarily for 
your military professional opinion is General Nathan Twining. He 
is very familiar with Alaska, is he not? 

Mr. Dovauas. Yes, and I know his testimony. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, General Twining had charge 
of not only the defense of Alaska, but he had charge of the major 
defenses and the Army’s role in the defense of the Territory. 

Senator Jackson. You will recall he testified on Alaskan statehood 
back in 1950. If I may quote from page 61 of the Senate and House 
hearings of 1949 and 1950, this is what he said. General Twining in 
response to a question by Senator Anderson on statehood stated: 

“General Twininc. Yes, I feel statehood for Alaska would help the military 
because of the things vou heard from Governor Warren and Mr. Chapman. For 
one reason, it would improve the economy and the population in Alaska and would 
be a great asset to military development. 

Mr. Secretary, this comes from a man who is now head of the Air 
Force, Chief of Staff, who lived in Alaska a long time, had a chance 
to see the situation at first-hand, the man who today has direct opera- 
tional control over the theater commander who is the Air Force officer 
in Alaska. 

That is a pretty strong statement, is it not? 

Mr. Doveuas. It is a very strong statement. I think General 
Twining would explain that statement was made in 1950 prior to the 
Korean war, that it represented his views then. General Twining has 
lived in Alaska, has had responsibility in Alaska. And I think person- 
ally he is very friendly to Alaskan statehood and would like to see it 
realized at a reasonably early time. 

His view at the present time is that in this world situation he is 
somewhat reluctant to see any new problems enter the Alaskan defense. 

Senator Jackson. You are authorized to say that General Twining 
has changed his position? 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes, sir. 

Now, I do not want that understood again as a strong position that 
goes to the question of jeopardizing defense or anything like that. 
I think that his view is substantially as I expressed the view of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. But his position is in total contradiction of the 
Secretary. He says instead of hurting it would help to build up the 
military defense of Alaska. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. The statement was made under 
very different circumstances. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you think that a man of General 
Twining’s ability would not have the foresight to see tension in the 
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future; in other words, that he could not foresee any difficulty arising 
from the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Dove tas. I think men of great wisdom can change their judg- 
ment as to par ticular problems. 

Senator Jackson. I mean, Mr. Secretary, obviously General Twin- 
ine knew—in fact, I talked with him when he was commanding 
general up there—obviously the general knew that there would be 
difficulty with the Soviet Union in the future. I am sure he would 
not want to reverse his position because of some small war, so to speak 
in some other part of the world. 

Doueias. We have gone 4 or 5 vears down the road with devel- 
opments on both sides. The situation is different. We find ourselves 
in new situations. The emphasis of our judgment changes consider- 
ably. 

Senator Jackson. You think the corollary of this is that the State 
of Washington should be made a territory so that you could operat 
more easily? 

Mr. Dovetas. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. You say it is all right for Hawaii to become a 
State. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is the position of the Defense Department. 

Senator Jackson. Will you explain to the committee the reason 
Hawaiians would not jeopardize the defense picture by becoming a 
State, but Alaska would? 

Mr. Dove tas. ] object to the statement of jeopardizing because ] 
have tried to avoid the question of jeopardizing. 

Senator Jackson. That is fair enough. Would you explain the 
fact that the Secretary has stated that it would be in the interest of 
national security that Alaska remain a Federal Territory for the present 
and that Hawaii, which is also a Territory, should become a State. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think the reason for that judgment is in the fact 
that you have a developed territory. It does not present size-wise 
or at the moment the same strategic problems that Alaska presents, 
and the military activity is a stabilized activity rather than a growing 
activity that must remain flexible. 

Senator Jackson. You say that the situation changed overnight in 
Alaska because of the Korean thing. 

Mr. Dovetas. I did not say changed overnight. I said that his 
view was expressed before the Korean war and there had been 5 years 
of development since that view was expressed. 

Senator Jackson. Did his view change immediately after the 
Korean war? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not think he expressed a changed view immed- 
iately after the Korean war. 

Senator Jackson. But you can say categorically General Twining 
is now opposed to statehood for Alaska at this time? 

Mr. Dovatas. I said at this time he would like to see the question 
of statehood postponed. I stated that he is out in front in his friend- 
ship for Alaska and in his natural desire that it realize its ambition of 
statehood reasonably early. 

Senator Jackson. We have a pretty sizable defense activity in 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Dovatas. Very. 

Senator Jackson. It is quite substantial? 
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Mr. Dovatas. Very. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, it has picked up substantially 
since the Korean conflict. 

Mr. Dova.tas. I would think so, as all military establishments 
have. 

Senator Jackson. Will you state why making Hawaii a State will 
not affect the defense picture, but making Alaska a state would? 
Could we get that distinction clear-cut? 

Mr. Dovatas. I have tried to express myself as well as I can on 
that question. I indicated, as the Secretary indicated, that the 
Defense Department today sees a difference between the two terri- 
tories in that in one you have no problem of great area with very 
small population. 

Senator Jackson. What has that got to do with statehood, whether 
it is a State or Territory? 

Mr. Doveutas. It gives a stability to the territory and an assur- 
ance that things will be carried on that are bei ‘ing carried on. 

Senator Jackson. You say the word stability. You say that a 
Territory is more stable than a State? 

Mr. Dovauas. No, I do not. 

Senator Jackson. That must be your premise, you want stability. 

Mr. Doveuas. I say a reasonably populated, developed country, 
is more stable than one that is not. 

Senator Jackson. Would not statehood encourage population? 

Mr. Dovatas. I am not sure. 

Senator Jackson. Are you familiar with the historical development. 
that has taken place populationwise when States have been admitted 
to the Union in this country? Are you familiar with the fact that 
every State has increased tremendously in population after admission? 

Mr. Dovetas. The whole continent of the United States and North 
American Continent has, too. 

Senator Jackson. Do you realize the fact that States, after a State 
was admitted to the Union, the population increased tremendously? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am sure it has. 

Senator Jackson. If you want stability in the Territory would not 
you have greater stability with statehood where there is local respon- 
sibility and the people themselves have a participation in their govern- 
ment, rather than in a Territory where much of it must come from 
Washington? 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I think that under the circumstances 
of where the people concerned can carry new burdens, that must be 
proved. I express no opinion as to what the effect of statehood would 
be on population or on economic development. 

Senator Jackson. Just on stability. Is not a State more stable 
than a Territory? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would expect that a State is the normal end 
development of the Territory in stability as well as in other aspects. 

Senator Jackson. Therefore, your statement that making Alaska 

a State would make it less stable certainly would fly in the face of 
jrarsibine that we have known historically about the development 
of a State; is that not true? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am not sure. It is a very special situation that 
you have there in Alaska. 
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Senator Jackson. You mean the people would be less stable and 
\laska would be less stable if it became a State? 

Mr. Doveuas. I said I do not know if it would, or not. 

Senator Jackson. If you do not know, I take it you are not making 
that as one of your base s of opposing statehood for Alaska at this time. 

Mr. Dovetas. I did not say that the population was unstable or 
that the Territorial development was unstable. I said that the 
Department’s view is that in Hawaii you have a maturity and stability 
which is different than in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Where is it different? 

Mr. Dovauas. In the population per square mile. In the produc- 
tivity of the Territory. 

Senator Jackson. There are more people per square mile, but do 
you think Nevada ought to be taken out of the Union and made a 
Territory? They have very few people per square mile. 

Mr. Dovauas. I don’t think so. 

Senator Jackson. It is pretty absurd, is it not, Mr. Secretary, to 
say that because they have fewer people per square mile that they are 
not as mature? 

Mr. Dovauas. Well, there are a good many attributes of maturity. 
Perhaps that is a badly chosen word. 

Senator Jackson. In the northern part of Norway there are very 
few people wp there, but they are pretty stable people, up above the 
Arctic Circle. 

Mr. Doveras. The problems that you gentlemen are facing with 
respect to statehood for Alaska are serious problems to be taken 
seriously. They involve different problems of judgment. 

The Defense Department and Mr. Wilson in his letter is seeking 
only to express an attitude at the present time as he has stated it in 
his letter, and as I have trie d to state it in my amplifying remarks. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, | appreciate your position. You 
are here representing the De fense De ‘partment as its advocate in this 
matter, 

On the other hand, we have a serious responsibility because in 
Mr. Wilson’s letter of February 15, he states categorically that it 
would be in the interest of national security that Alaska remain a 
Federal Territory. 

Now, this committee must know why it should remain a Federal 
Territory and the committee certainly should be advised as to what 
changes should be made in this bill to make our military position 
more secure in Alaska. 

I think that is a reasonable request. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, may I amplify that? 

Senator JACKSON. Senator O’Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manoney. If it be true that the Territorial status is 
better for defense, what is the distinction which we must apply to 
Alaska, to California, to Washington, to Oregon? Why would they 
not be better defended if they were reduced to Territorial status? 

Mr. Dovatas. I thought I answered that. The Defense Depart- 
ment takes no such position as to support the view that inherently a 
territory is a more appropriate organization for defense. We do not 
think that, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not want to interrupt the chairman, ‘but 
I will say to you what confuses me about this, Mr. Douglas, is that 
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when this matter was previously before the committee General 
Twining was very definite in his belief that it would be much better 
for the defense of Alaska if it were a State. I am curious to know 
what are the considerations which have changed it. 

Mr. Dovatas. That is 5 years ago. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is it the passage of time that has changed it? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think although there are substantial changes in 
the capabilities of potential enemies, there are changes in the size of 
the installations — the military activities in Alaske 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, may I inte rrupt you to 
say this: We all ails that 40 miles of sea in the Be ‘ring Strait separates 
Alaska from Siberia. 

There is no reason to believe that Russian preparations in that part 
of opm which is so close to Alaska, have been minimized in the 
slightest degree in the 5 years which have intervened since General 
Twining testified. 

We all know that Air Force installations in that portion of Siberia 
are so close to the industria! centers of the United States, we know that 
jet planes have developed since General Twining made that statement. 

What possible considerations are there, sir, which in your judgment, 
makes it better to defend the United States through Alaska by allow- 
ing it to remain a territory than existed at the time 5 years ago when 
Russian airpower was not as great as it is now and General Twining 
said defense would be better under statehood? That is the only 
question [ would like to have defined. 

Mr. Doveuas. Senator, I have indicated I do not believe it is 
possible to draw up a bill of snecifications of serious difficulties and 
damaging problems to the national defense. 1 have indicated that 
the Alaska situation is unusual, that the relationship particularly 
sizewise between the military and the civil is almost without prec- 
edent, I think, and that is the view of the Defense Department that 
for the present it would be preferable to continue in the status which 
is well understood and is familiar to the Defense Department. 

Now, for me to state a stronger position than that in view of the 
Defense Department’s assertion during recent years that there was 
no serious interest either for or against from the military point of view, 
and with General Twining, although under different circumstances 
and under circumstances which he feels justify a change of view, to 
state as strongly as he did his position, I think it would be a mistake 
to try to state a stronger position than that. 

Senator Jackson. General Twining made this statement, he said: 
For one reason it would improve— 
meaning statehood— 
the economy and the population of Alaska and would be a great asset to military. 


In other words, he says it would improve the economy, which is 
very important. to military development. Obviously that is still a 
fact, is it not? If he said it then, it is still a fact today. 

Mr. Doveias. He may have been wrong. 

Senator Jackson. He said statehood helps the economy. How 
could that statement have been changed by the Korean war? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think the question of the economy and how that 
is affected by statehood is another question than the Korean war 
question. 
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Senator Jackson. Right, but he savs in his statement that one of 
the reasons he is for statehood is that statehood would help improve 
the economy and improving the economy aids the military defense 
in that area. 

What has the Korean war done to change that premise? 

Mr. Dovecuas. I do not think the Korean war has done anything 
to change that premise except to increase the military activity in 
Alaska with regard to that premise. 

I am sure that was the view of General Twining at the time. How 
he balances his present views as to economic effects and the military 
needs, I do not know. 

Senator JACKSON. Mr. secretary, the prey ious Secretary of Defense, 
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Hononable Louis Johnson, back on April 16, 1950, wrote a letter 
: : ms a 7 
urging statehood for both Hawai and Alaska. 1 quote the principal 
part of it: 
You asked in your letter of March 30 as to whether from the point of view of 
national defense, it would be advantageous to extend statehood to Alaska and 
fawaii, and you inquired specifically as to whether statehood would give greater 
strength to our military position in those areas than does the present Territoria 
type of local government. It is obvious that the more stable a local governme! 
can be, the more successful would be the control and defense of the area in ca 
of sudden attack. There can be no question but that in the event of an attac} 
anv State would be immensely aided in the initial states of the emergeney by the 
effective use of the State and local instrumentalities of law and order. By t 
same token it would seem to me that, as persons in a position to assist the Federal 


garrisons which might exist in Hawaii or Alaska, the locally elected governors, 
sheriffs, and the locally selected constabulary and civil defense units all would be 
of tremendous value in cases of sudden peril. Therefore, my answer to your 
question is that statehood for Alaska and Hawaii would undoubtedly give a con- 
siderable added measure of strength to the overall defense of both areas in event 
of emergency. 

That is a pretty positive statement, is it not? 

Mr. Doveuas. A very positive statement. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I must confess, and I realiz 
the difficult role you have here, that I am still at a loss to know of 
any one single situation that would develop as a result of statehood 
that would in any wise impair the military activity in Alaska. 

Now, let us take that step by step. You have mentioned civilians 
and the military. What change would take place between the mili- 
tary and civilians that would cause any difficulty under statehood 
as contrasted with territory. 

Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Senator, you have suggested that there are 
naturally problems between civilian and military in connection 
with many installations and in many places. 

Senator Jackson. All over the world. 

Mr. Doveuas. I would say that when you introduce a new au- 
thority in government, State sovereignty, and the authority of a new 
group of public officials, you would have some new problems. 

Senator Jackson. Would it not be easier for the military to con- 
verse locally with the local government on a problem than to have to 
go through all the redtape of going back to Washington? 

Mr. Dovetas, I think that is a very difficult question to answer 
with certainty. I think it is the view of the Defense Department 
that there are some advantages in communicating with Federal 
authorities that are available here and have responsibility here also. 
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Senator Jackson. In other words, you have less difficulty in Alaska 
in getting along with the civilian popul: ition than you do in my State, 
for instanc e, where we have a State? 

Mr. Dovauas. I do not think that follows. I have said in a transi- 
tion period you would have new problems. 

Senator Jackson. Is the military going to take the position that 
thev are against all change? 

Mr. Dove.as. No. 

Senator Jackson. Are they afraid of progress? That is the 
inevitable question. 

Mr. Doueuas. I hope not. We like to spend most of our time try- 
ing to progress in the better weapons, better defenses, better organi- 
zation 

Senator Jackson. God help this country if we fail in our efforts 
to keep ahead in one race of achievement scientifically, so to speak, 
after another. 

Mr. Dovetas. I suggest that the military may be overly conserva- 
tive in liking to continue in the environment that it is used to. 

Senator Jackson. Why do not we apply a little of the imagination 
we use in our weapons program to the civilian population once in a 
while and be just as liberal in our attitude? 

Mr. Doveutas. I think we get along well with the civilian popula- 
tion under the present situation as far as I know. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to know specifically the difficulty 
that is going to be incurred in connection with the national security 
by the transition of Alaska from a territorial status to that of a state. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I think I have made it perfectly clear 
that I do not think it is profitable or practical to list specifications of 
difficulties. I think it is appropriate to express an attitude of some 
concern over a change which you gentlemen can consider in arriving 
at what seems to you to be the proble ms here. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but will you advise the committee what we 
can put in this bill to avoid any difficulty in that transition? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am not in a position to do that. 

Senator Jackson. Is anyone from the Defense Department? 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not think anyone has undertaken to do that. 

As I indicated, I do not think the difficulties that are a source of 
some concern, or the uncertainties, I should say, rather than diffi- 
culties, lend themselves to the specific legislative treatment. 

Senator Jackson. I have just one or two more questions. You 
say that Alaska is not yet, or at the present time not ready for state- 
hood. When will the ‘'y be ready? What will be the condition? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not think there is any basis for my trying to 
outline what those conditions will be, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. You are defending Mr. Wilson’s letter, I take it? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. He says “At the present time,” or for the present 
not eligible, they are not ready for statehood. What would have to 
change? 

Mr. Doveuas. He says he thinks the change in political status is in 
effect not favorable from a military point of view at this time. 

I think we can properly express judgment at the present without 
prophesying as to when our judgment will change in the future. 
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Senator Jackson. The military estimated that at best this cold war 
will go on for 25, 50 years—25 vears anyway. 

Shall we tell the people in Alaska as long as this cold war goes on 

Mr. Doveuas. | don’t think that is a military estimate, but |] 
think there is a military recognition that we should be prepared for 
a long-time pull. 

Senator Jackson. I have listened to a lot of testimony in Armed 
Services. I thought vour budget was based on the long pull. That 
is why we are not concerned about these ripples, like Formosa and the 
change of government and so on, in Russia. 

Mr. Dovua.tas, Yes, it is a long term and it is properly a long term, 
but that does not mean that it is a military commitment that the cold 
war will go on for 25 years. The military, I take it, are hopeful that 
through strength we may reach positions that will permit a develop- 
ment of peace instead of cold war. 

Senator Jackson. We are all hopeful for that, but the planning is 
for the long pull. 

Mr. Dovatas. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. We will have to tell the people of Alaska that 
they are tied to the long pull as far as statehood is concerned? 

Mr. Dova.as. I think that is a justifiable question from my posi- 
tion, but I do not think that is so. I think that when perhaps the 
program as a military program is closer to completion, is more fixed, 
that the military attitude might be different. 

Senator Jackson. You are familiar with the fact that the appro- 
priations in Alaska have been decreasing recently? 

Mr. Dovua.as. Yes, but they are very substantial. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but they are decreasing, so from the stand- 
point of defense activities in the area it would seem that there should 
be less objection to statehood under the circumstances, should there 
not? 

Mr. Douguas. | think when the military program is nearer comple- 
tion—of course, it is hard to tell when military programs in this world 
reach completion due to technological changes—it would be proper to 
expect a different attitude. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, all I can say is that you can see 
where the committee is left as a result of this testimony. We have no 
way of knowing what we can put in the bill to overcome any objections 
that the Defense makes because the Defense Department states a 
conclusion. They just state that it is best at this time and in the 
interest of national security that Alaska remain a Federal Territory. 

Now, under Mr. Bartlett’s amendment, this vast area in the north 
will be made available for military reservation if the military needs it. 

I am just at a loss to know what we can do as laymen here, to try to 
implement the conclusion that the Secretary has indicated in his letter. 

Mr. Dove.as. Mr. Chairman, I think it is understandable that an 
attitude and judgment may be expressed on balance without specifi- 
cations as to exact uncertainties or as to any major difficulties. The 
lack of specifications may well go to your evaluation of the judgment 
that is expressed, but you have before you the judgment to treat as 
seems appropriate. 

Senator JAacksSON. Yes, but we cannot make an intelligent decision 
unless we know the reasons for the conclusion. The conclusion is that 
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it is not in the interest of the national defense, but after reading this 
record I think any fair-minded person would come to the conclusion 
that you cannot find wherein this is not in the interest of national 
cle fense. 
On the o ~ hand, the testimony of General Twining and previous 
ecretaries of Defense, is that statehood would bring stability, would 
encourage local vovernment and strong local rovernment aids the 
military 

Based on the professional testimony here of General Twining and 


previous testimony, we would be derelict in not pushing statehood 
because it would assis Nn Ltional cle lense by the rensons stated. At 
least in the testimony given previously there are reasons given for 
their conclusions. 

r : ! . : , ‘ 

Llere we have a co 1ClUSION without aOV reasons, 


Mir. Doveuas. I think I have indicated a number of reasons for 


preferring continuing in the status quo without specifying anything 
more than the fact that maj uv change in organization produces new 
probiems., 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I can add very much to t! 


Senator JACKSON. Doe ‘'s the change in administration cr ste new 
problems? 

Mr. Dove.as. I think so and we live through it very well. 

Senator Jackson. What difference does it make in Alaska? We 
ean undergo a national election, have an opposition Congress; we 
seem to get along. As a matter of fact, the administration at the 
present time, from what I read in the newspapers, may be getting 
along a little better on some bills by having opposition. 

Mr. Dovetas. I have read that, too. 

Senator Jackson. You do not believe that the fact that you have 
a change in the administration of Alaska would hurt. How could the 
Republicans have come into power in 1952 if it is going to hurt? 

Mr. Doveuas. I don’t think that is a logical statement necessarily. 
They might come in and it might hurt. 

Senator O’Manoney. It probably has. 

Senator Jackson. It probably hurt in 1954, they changed the 
Congress. 

Senator Kucue.. Let us keep this on a high plane around here. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I am [smiling]. 

Senator Jackson. I am going to conclude now with a final state- 
ment made by General Eisenhower in Denver on November 17, 1950. 
This is quite a while after Korea. [I understand that General Twining’s 
position changed because of Korea. 

General Eisenhower made this on November 17, 1950, and this is 
what he said - 

Mr. Dove.tas. What is the date? 

Senator Jackson. November 17, 1950; in Denver. General Twin- 
ing’s statement was made in the spring of 1950, before Korea. So 
we have one statement before Korea, and we have one statement after 
Korea, by two outstanding professional soldiers. General Eisen- 
hower said: 

“Quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood will show the world that 
America practices what she preaches,’’ General Dwight D. Eisenhower stated in a 
brief talk to 1,500 Denverites gathered at the Freedom Bell. The famed war and 
peacetime leader declared admission of the two Territories in conformity with the 
American way of life granting them self-government and equal voice in national 
affairs. ‘Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood will serve to the people of the world 
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as a practical symbol that America practices what it preaches,’’ Fisenhower said 
He on he hoped that Congress would soon pass admission legislation pending 
before 

J it add that failing to pass statehood would indicate that we 
do not practice what we preach and we let minorities down throughout 
the world where we are having difficulty today. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Chairman, first of all, may attempt to 
understand exactly the position of the as of Defense, the 
Department 

Senator Jackson. I hope you are more successful than I am. 

Senator KucueEn (continuing). The Department, if | understand 
your statement, is reluctant to endorse statehood for Alaska at this 
time, by reason of the fact that so far it has enjoyed a cooperative 
relationship with the Territorial government and would prefer to 
continue that rather than, I take it, as you suggest, to hazard the 
problems which might arise under a state administration. Is thiat 
about it? 

Mr. Doucuas. That is correct, when one puis that in the situation 
of the unusual strategic problems of the area and the other aspects of 
the Alaska situation that we have discussed. 

Senator KucHEL. Now yesterday the Secretary of the Interior tes- 
tified and testifying, if I recall what he said, that the Department 
would favor statehood for Alaska under an equitable enabling act. 
In an attempt to assist the committee to arrive at equitable enabling 
legislation he suggested that a line be drawn in the present Territory 
of Alaska and that all the Territorial area to the north and east of the 
line which he drew be placed in a special category under which the 
President for reasons of national defense could make complete with- 
drawls if he so desired. 

[ asked him whether or not he was prompted in making that sug- 
gestion by the needs of the Defense Department. His answer was, 
+s ag’’ 

Now, my question is: If the Department of Defense could be reason- 
ably assured that State government for Alaska would not materially 
interfere with the plans of the De ‘partment of Defense and if the ben 
affirmatively stated that the United States Government would have 
the right to include in any of its defense programs any of the area of 
Alaska which it deems necessary, my question would be would the 
Department look with greater f: avor on that type of legislation that is 
indicated by Mr. Wilson’s letter? 

Mr. Dovatas. Senator, I think if the broad assurances that vou 
indicated could be given, the answer must be definitely yes, the De- 
partment would look upon it more favorably. 

Senator Kucnen. Because we have a practical problem here i am 
inclined to think that this committee, with complete regard to the 
security needs of the Nation as would be indicated by the Department 
of Defense, still would like to discharge what constitutes a bipartisar 
promise to the American people. 

On that basis my interest would be in arriving at statehood for 
Alaska legislation that would be at least more acceptable to the De- 
fense Dep: wtment. Because, as I say, the Department of the Interior 
has taken a position in favor of Alaska statehood, through equitable 
enabling legislation. The State Department has indicated its ap- 
proval. 
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I would very much hope that the Department of Defense might 
specifically in lies ate what its view is of the suggested amendment by 
Delegate Bartlet Delegate Bartlett made a recommendation some- 
what along the same lines as the Secretary of the Interior, although 
the area subject to withdrawal by the President under Mr. McKay’s 
recommendation would be considerably larger than the area under 
Delegate Bartlett's recommendation. I think those are specific things 
that the Department could do to help this committee. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Kuchel, that is the very point I have 
tried to make. I think this committee would be derelict in its duty 
if it did not try to find out from the Defense Department what it 
could or should do in order to aid its activity up there. 

[ must confess that I have not been able to get this from his testi- 
mony with all due respect to Mr. Douglas; I nave great respect for 
him. I realize the problem he has here. He is called upon to speak 
for the whole ieauraea nt—-but I cannot find from this record any- 
thine that we can do of a concrete nature to aid the Defense Depart- 
ment in Alaska in connection with this bill. 

Senator Kucne.. That, of course, is what I would like to develop 
because I can easily conceive of reasonable men opposing the admis- 
sion of Al: eke to the union. I can conceive of reasonable men and 
qualified men changing their positions and doing it all the way through 
on the basis of a reluctance to change the status quo. But on the 
other hand, if we could have the comments of the Department on the 
specific proposed amendments that have been made by other agencies 
of the Government, I think we might write legislation which, if not 
acceptable to the Department of Defense, still would allay some of 
its fears that statehood status would be unfortunate. 

Now, that is what I am trying to develop. I can appreciate that 
the Department of Defense views the great size of the Territory, its 
extremely sparse population; its limited communications, as well as 
its strategic location, and determine that special defense problems are 
created. That makes sense to me. 

But I think something could be done in this committee with respect 
to allaying the fears of the Defense Department on the size of the 
territory and an attempt has been made to do that in the Bartlett 
amendment and in Mr. McKay’s recommendations. 

We are not going to change its strategic location. The population 
is a factor, but, as I think my Irish friend suggested, would probably 
be affected to the better under statehood status. So that to my 
mind does not constitute a reason to object to Alaskan statehood. 

So to sum up what I have said, I would very much appreciate the 
judgment of the Department of Defense on the type of amendment 
suggested both by the Secretary of the Interior and the Delegate from 
the Alaskan Territory. 

Mr. Dovetas. Senator Kuchel, Mr. Chairman, I am not in a 
position to give a Defense Department position with respect to the 
two amendments. I would be very happy to respond, to see that the 
Defense Department does respond to the suggestion. 

Senator Jackson. I suggest that you take the amendments and 
the record and go back to the Department and maybe you can come 
back with a letter, or send a letter up here, or we may wish to have 
you or someone else come up at a later date. I want to be fair with 
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vou. I realize the problem of 
Department’s position. 

See correspondence, p. 87. 

[ am sure, however, that vou can realize the problem of the members 
of the committee. We are here i aan a& very serious respon- 
sibility. There is not a man on this committee that would want to 
do a single thing that would in any wise jeopardize the defense of the 
Territory. The record heretofore has been to the effect that by grant- 
ing statehood we would build up the Territory and thereby aid defense 

We would be in an impossible position, in other words, if we turn 
around and oppose it without any justilication from Bo military 
Sti undpoint. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think that a consideration of the suggestion by 
Mr. McKay yesterday very well deserves explanation as to the mill- 
tary attitude. 

Senator Jackson. I think you will find that the Bartlett amend- 
ment, so-called, which was adopted bv the House, will go a long way 
toward meeting some of the objections which the military might have 


dealing with this matter from the 


had. The military has not indicated to this committee specifically 
they want more land up = 

As a matter of fact, [ want to put in the record at this point an 
article which appeared in the Evening Star of February 2. It relates 


to an interview from Elmendorf Air Force Base given by Lt. Gen 
Joseph Atkinson. In substance he indicates that they apparently 
do not need too much of a land mass from a defense standpoint. 
It might be well I think at this point to read it in the record. It 
reads: 
Army, Arr CoMMAND OUTLINE ALASKAN DEFENSE STRATEGY 


ELEMENDORF Arr Force Bass, Alaska, February 2 (AP).—An enemy attacki 
this northern steppingstone to the United States would face a tough tussle for 
I Dig military bases and cities, top United States military commanders hold, but he 
uldn’t draw American forces into struggles over remote areas. 

This plan of defense of Alaska’s tremendous territory—it’s more than twice 
the size of Texas—was laid out in a news conference yesterday by Lt. Gen. Joseph 
7 Atkinson, Commander-in-Chief, Alaskan Defense Command. He wa 

‘conded by Maj. Gen. George R. Acheson, Chief of the Alaskan Air Command, 

a Maj. Gen. James F. Collins, Commander of Army Forces. 


TO GUARD BIG CENTERS 


‘People ask,’’ General Atkinson said, “what we would do if any enemy landed 
at some piace like alittle spot over on the coast.”’ 

In the first place, he said, ‘“The enemy wouldn’t be interested, and if he we 
we would just leave him there.’’ 

General Acheson said the military’s mission is ‘‘not to defend all of Alaska,’ 
but to keep big installations and important centers out of enemy hands Big 


Alaskan installations mentioned were Elmendorf, Ladd, and Eielson Air Force 
Bases, with Anchorage and Fairbanks listed as “important centers.”’ 

General Atkinson was asked if he believe there was a possibility of attach by 
Russians on the ground as well as in the air. 


DOUBTS LAND CAMPAIGN 


don’t think there would be any big land campaigns,’’ he replied ‘I do 


not rule out the possibility of at least limited airborne operations. As a matter of 
fact, that is the only way he could get in except for the possiblity of attempting 
amphibious operations in a few spots.”’ 

General Collins expressed the belief Alaska is garrisoned by adequate military 
forces and “if the situation developed we could get more in a hurry from tie 
United States by air.’ 
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Senator KucureL. Now, Mr. Secretary, I also would like very 
ees to request of the department that if any recommendations 
might be made by it along the lines of the problem of communication, 
that those recommendations be made to us. (See correspondence, p. 87.) 

As the Chairman has suggested, there are specific provisions in the 
pending legislation to authorize annual appropriations for the purpose 
of roadbuilding in the Territory. I am interested now in attempting 
to receive any constructive suggestions on the problem of ‘limited 
communications” which Secretary Wilson has raised in his letter. 

Again, so that if legislation creating statehood for Alaska were 
to become the law, the area of concern would at least be minimized 
in the extreme. 

Mr. Dovauas. I shall be glad to do it. 

Senator Jackson. Senator O’Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, we have before us, Mr. Secre- 
tary, two recommendations from the ¢ ‘abinet level. One of these is 
the letter of the Secretary of Defense C, E. Wilson, from which I will 
read this sentence, which, of course, has aie repeated several times 
during the hearing: 

With respect to title II of the bill— 
being the Alaskan portion— 
however, the Defense Department believes that it would be in the interest of the 
national security that Alaska remain a Federal Territory at the present time. 

Now, those last three words are qualifying words “for the present.” 
They may have little significance, or they may have much. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Doveuas. I will be very glad to ask the Secretary if he thought 
it practical and appropriate to interpret those words. 

(See correspondence p. 87.) 

Senator O’Manoney. | think it would be very well if you would do 
so. It would be helpful. 

Now, the other report which I have here is the letter of the Assistant 
Secretary of State Thruston B. Morton, dated February 4, 1955, to 
the chairman of this committee. In the second paragraph of his 
letter he savs, speaking of the two Territories which are affected here: 

It. is this Department’s view that such action would serve to support American 


gn policy and strengthen the position of the United States in international 


relations. 


fore 



















Senator Jackson. Senator O’Mahoney, that seems to corroborate 
the statement made by the then General Eisenhower in Denver after 
the Korean war, the very point that President Eisenhower previously 
made. 

Senator O’Manonry. When I was chairman of this committee 
some years ago, and we held hearings on the Alaskan and Hawatian 
statehood bills, and the committee endorsed them, I took them to the 
floor with the deep conviction that what Secretary Morton said was 
right, namely, that it is an efficient method of defense of the United 
States and of the freedom for human beings for which it stands, to 
prove to the Asiatic world that we believe in letting people govern 
themselves. 

We are represented in this cold war as being imperialists who want 
to step into the shoes of the vanishing empires of Great Britain and 
France and Holland in Asia. 
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[ have been convinced from the very outset that the most effective 
thing that Wwe could do in the Pacific area would be to prove LO the 
Asiaties that we do believe in self-government by cranting statehood 
both to Hawatli and to Alaska. And when | Sa\ \las] i, | 32V it 
because I know that the Aleutian Islands ar just directly north of 
Hawaii and Bering Strait only {0 miles across separates Alaska from 
Siberia. 


oe ote P 4] s | : | { 
i am mindful of the testimony that was given on behalf of the 
. 29 y 1 . 
sovernors of the 11 Western States bv Governor Earl Warren of 
California, now Chief Justice of the United States I want to make 
ine : | ; { 
part of the record here lis statemye iL: 
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fortifications that we levelop 
We are of the opinion that Alaska will not develop to the full extent of 
pot tialities unless it does achieve tehood 


I cannot think of a more eloquent expression of the point of view 
which this committee has shared in the past. Sut the testimeny 
that is now presented here on behalf of the Department of Defense is 
vague and cloudy and uncertain. 

The issue before us is whether or not our foreign policy, of which 
Secretary Morton speaks in his letter, is to be supported by an atti- 
tude of the extension of freedom to our own integrated territories or 
whether it is going to be hampered by a policy which would seem to 
indicate that instead of advocating the right of self-government in 
the territories, we are being asked by the Department of Defense 
to insist that the territorial status be maintained in Alaska, but you 
do not say that as to Hawaii. Alaska is closer to the area of war than 
is Hawaii. If it is a matter of defense, if there is a present danger, if 
there are any conditions that this committee does not know of which 
are governing the Secretary of Defense in what he says, by all means 
let the Secretary come here and in executive session tell us what 
they are. 

Mr. Dovetas. Iam sure you would be advised, Senator, if there 
were such considerations. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then am I to imply from that that there 
are no such considerations of immediate military danger. 

Mr. Doveias. None that I think you are not familar with that 
would change the situation as it has been presented. 

Senator Jackson. The State Department is for the bill and the 
Defense Department is against it. 

Of course, that probably is not unusual. It has happened in 
previous administrations. 

Mr. Dovatas. I suppose one of the luxuries of democratic govern- 
ment is that sometimes people express the views that seem to them 
appropriate and fail to present a coherent consistent front. 
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Senator Kucuge.. That is one of the glories of democracy, Mr. 
secretary. 

Senator O’Manoney. You mean the opportunity to be incoherent? 
Is that what vou mean? 

Senator Kucue.. No, at cross-purposes. 

Mr. Dovetias. Might I ask the date of Justice Warren’s statement? 

Senator O’Manonry. That was in 1950. This appears, Mr. Secre- 
tary, in the Senate hearings and report of 1950 on page 455. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, we welcome ideas. The very 
source of this country’s strength is the expression of ideas, both good 
and bad. In the end | think most of us feel that the good ideas win 
out over the bad. 

gut if we have an idea that is in the form of a conclusion, without 
any explanation of the reason for the idea, it is hard for us to reach 
a logical conclusion on what we ought to do. That is our main 
trouble here with the Defense De ‘partment’s position. The Defense 
Department just says categorically that it is in the interest of the 
national defense for the present to remain a Federal Territory. 

Now, the State Department indicates that it is going to hurt our 
foreign policy if we do not make it a State. As a matter of fact, 
President Eisenhower in the fall of 1950 indicated that we ought to 
make it clear to the freedom loving people everywhere that what we 
are doing in making Alaska a State is in their interest and it is an ex- 
pre ssion of our vood faith. 

You can see with all of this information before us, the way the thing 
stands now the preponderance of the evidence, if I may put it that 
way, certainly would warrant the conclusion that our national defense 
would be aided and our foreign policy would be aided by making 
Alaska a State. At least General Twining gave a reason. 

Secretary Wilson has given no reason other than a conclusion. 
Anybody can state a conclusion. 

Mr. Douauas. He stated a situation from which he stated a con- 
clusion. It is a little better, I think, than what I think the chairman 
suggests. 

Senator Jackson. If Mr. Wilson is able to elaborate on the con- 
clusion, he ought to be up here. I do not know if he passed the buck 
to you to avoid a difficult cross-examination on it. 

Mr. Dovuatas. No, I think not. He might very well have been 
more imaginative than I have been in explaining what | think is an 
understandable view. 

Senator Jackson. I am sympathetic with your situation. You 
did not write the letter. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, may I make another state- 
ment here? 

Mr. Secretary, what bothers me about this matter is this: During 
this period while Congress has been declining to grant statehood to 
Hawaii and Alaska, the situation in Asia has been deteriorating. At 
this moment the Secretary of State is at Bangkok seeking to convince 
southeast Asia, where Thailand now is apparently about to be at- 
tacked by the Communists, that its interests lie in joining with the 
other states of southeast Asia in defense against communism, and the 
chief obstacle to the progress of the Secretary of State in Bangkok is 
the fact that we have been represented as only colonials of a different 


kind. 
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[ cannot understand why it is not clear to the Department of 
Defense, unless there is something that you cannot tell us, why it is 
not clear to you that by granting statehood to Alaska and Hawaii we 
will be tell ing all of Asia that we are not colonials. 

Mr. Dovatas. Senator, I think the State Department approach 
to it is a very impressive one. I think the same of your remarks 

The Department of Defense tries to provide the implem nts to 
carry out our foreign policy. The Department of Defense is saying 
that it thinks its job would be somewhat easier in the existing environ- 
ment than in a period of transition of government. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you not think that the Secretary of De- 
fense and the State Department should get together and come before 
this committee with a joint statement of what they mean? 

Mr. Dovetas. | will be very happy to raise that question 

Senator Jackson. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, | should like to ask the Secretary 
f there has been any discussion that he knows of in the Defense De- 
partment along the line of withdrawals or reservations that might 
be made in the event Alaska is given statehood that would protect 
against the points that they consider important for security purposes 
in the Territory at the present time. 

Mr. Doveuas. Senator, I am not familiar with any such study 
determination. 

Senator Barrerr. There has not been any discussion in the De- 
partment, then, with reference to the amendment proposed by Dele- 
gate Bartlett in the House? 

Mr. Dovuatas. Not in reference to the Bartlett amendment that 
| have participated 1 

Senator Barretrr. So vou do not know of any discussions down 
there? 

Now, I would like to ask vou this question, then: Just what is it 
that would make the position of this country more secure by main- 
taining the status of Alaska as a territory rather than giving it state- 
hood? 

Mr. Dovauas. I again must go back to intangible factors that I 
have tried to indicate, the fact that major changes bring new problems ; 
the fact that the military mission would be, we think, well performed, 
at the present time, and that the Defense Department as [ said, 1 
reluctant to see changes in the channels of communication, icmabes 
in local relationships. 

Senator Barrett. The thing that disturbs me, Mr. Secretary, is 
this: Assuming that everything you say is true, why could not the 
Secretary of Defense suggest amendments to this bill which would 
protect against all of those contingencies in the event that Alaska 
is given statehood, the same as they are at the present time under 
Territorial status? 

Mr. Dovatas. I said in my own opinion I did not think that the 
factors in the problem limit themselves to clean-cut cure by legislation. 

[ also said to Senator Kuchel and the chairman that I would be 
happy to have a Defense comment on the amendment and Mr. 
MeKay’s suggestion. 

Senator Barretr. Mr. Chairman, I think we should point out to 
the Secretary that Secretary McKay made it quite clear yesterday 
that his statement was that the so-called amendment offered by 
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Delegate Bartlett of the House » would improve the bill mainly because 
it ane enhance the financial condition of the State rather than on 
the basis of sec ar 

si rl ON. Senator Barrett. not only did he Say it would 
improve t! bill, but with his suggested modification of the Bartlett 
am dment, in response to a question I put to him, he said that 


personally he was for the bill. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right, but he did make it quite clear 
Liat is only consideration was the financial situation. He had no 
relation to the Defense Department. 

Senator Jackson. He did not attempt to speak for the military 
department. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. He made that clear. 

Now I should like at this time, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention 
of the staff to the fact that if we do ac ept this amendment- 

Senator Kucure.t. May I interrupt? I hesitate to speak on this, 
but, gentlemen, I am positive that the Secretary of the Interior said 
that he offered his suggestion of a Bartlett-type amendment in part 
because he believed it would satisfy the Department of Defense. I 
think that is important. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, he thought that it would; that is correct, 
but he did not want to say categorically. 

Senator Barrerr. He refused to commit the Department of Defense. 

Senator Kucue.. That is right. 

Senator BARRETT. Muy attention has been called by our committee 
counsel. Stewart French, to the ease of Fort Leavenworth Vv. Lowe 
S. Reports 114, p. 525), in which the syllabus contains this 


If a State thus ceding to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over a tract 


within its limits reserves to itself the right to tax private property therein and 
the United States do not dissent, their aces ptance of the grant with the res- 
erv: will be } i 


Now, the point there, as I take it from that holding, is that if this 
amendment will provide that the State of Alaska reserves the right 
to impose its taxes on this area, withdrawn, that then the State in 
adopting its constitution accepts these provisions, it will then 
have the right to tax any property that is subject to taxation in that 
area 

Senator Jackson. You might check and find out if that is still the 
law. 

Senator Barrerr. I am sure that is still the law at the present 
time. 

Senator Jackson. That is very helpful. 

Senator Barrerr. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Does anyone else have any questions? 

Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much for coming. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m., same day.) 

(CoMMITTEE NoTE.—The eiiuiae correspondence was _ subse- 
quently exchanged between Chairman Jackson and the Department 
of Defense:) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIR 
Fe ary 1 


Hon. James H. DovuaGutas, 
Under Nec elary oO} the | / oOrce 
Department of the Al } ce. Was} ngton, DD. ¢ 
DEAR MR. Secretary: |] want to thank you again for your appearance bef 
rhs 


the Territories Subcommittee vesterday on S. 49, t tate ray 


bill I ler ‘ 
circumstances, the committee members think vou handled the situation very well 
l deed 

I am forwarding to you a copy of the transcript of vesterda hearis Cove 
editing and corrections ~ You will note that the Defense D partment is to pply 
the committee with additional information and views o1 eral point It occurs 
to me that it might be helpful if 1 were to mention some of these matters on 
among others, the committee is ¢ specially desirous cf having further informati 

1. An opinion of the Defense LD: parti nt on the so-call d Bart! It amenament 
and the proposal of S« cretar\ of the Interior Mehay to mod ul Bartlett 
pr posal p. 140). 

a Suggestions of the Defense Departm« nt or i to minimize the Denart- 


( 
ment’s concerns about Alaska statehood based on the problem of “‘limited 
munications” (p. 130). 
3. A joint statement of the State and Defense Departments on statehood for 
Alaska (p. 138). 

4. An interpretation of the words “for the present” in the letter from Secretary 
of Defense Wilson to this subcommittee on February 15, 1955 p 131 

You well might be interested in the position of the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to the Bartlett amendment. On February 21, 1955, Secretary 
Mckay and I had the following exchange: 

“Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, how do you feel about the bill sinee the 
Bartlett amendment was adopted in the House committee? I believe the adop- 
tion took place after you testified. 

, 


“Secretary McKay. Thatisright. I question this arrangement. Understan 
I am speaking for McKay, not for the President. Here this line runs straight 
west cut here almost right out to the Bering Sea, almost to the 75 miles from 


Siberia. It would seem to me it would be better to run this—the objection is 


Bristol and Nushagak, which, at the present time we have to close to fishing 
because the salmon run is down so far. I would be in sympathy of moving it out 
to 160. That (would) take care of Nushagak. The only point at issue would 
be Nome. Nome has about 1,900 people. It is a buffer zone. Down here 


you see these Aleutians. Bristol Bay originally was set about (longitude) 158,155, 
It leaves out some of this important fishing area. 
* * * * * * 


“Senator Jackson. I did not understand your testimony to be that this entire 
area be made a military reservation but that the President have authorty to take 
out certain land from the area north and west of the line indicated on the map 
here. 

“Secretary McKay. As far as I am concerned, Senator, that is immaterial. I 
don’t know whether the Congress would want to give that authority to the 
President.” 

In order to be of all assistance possible, I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
Assistant Secretary of State and to Secretary McKay. 

Please feel entirely free to call me or the committee staff on any matter that is 
not wholly clear. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, March 10, 1955. 
Hon. Henry M. JAcKson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
United Siates Senate 

DrEaR Mr. CHArRMAN: This is in reply to your letter to me of February 23, 
1955, outlining several points on which your committee desires further informa- 
tion from the Department of Defense in considering $8. 49, which would authorize 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Since some of the points concern proposals to amend title II of S. 49, it seems 
appropriate to state that the Department of Defense reaffirms its position, as 
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previously conveyed to you by Secretary Wilson and myself, that it believes it 
to te in the interest of national security for Alaska to remain a Federal Territory 
for the present. 

With resrect to the point No. 1 in your inguiry, the Defense Department 
fin’s the MeKav proposal less objectionable than 5. 49 and less objettionable 


than the Bartlett amendment. A serious difficulty with the Bartlett amendment 
is that it would limit withdrawals to 40 percent of the northern area deseribed, 
which I am advise’ is less acreage in that area than the acreage now controlled 
by the military Cepartments including Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. Also, 


it has been suggested that both the Bartlett amendment and the McKay proposal 
might be considerel as returning Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 to the public 
domain. The Department of Defense feels strongly that the existing status 
of this reserve should remain unchanged. In its present status this reserve is 
under the direct control of the Department of the Navy and surrounded with 
important congressional and Presidential safeguards. 

In regard to the inquiry No. 2, limited communications facilities in Alaska 
present some of the most difficult defense operational problems in that area. 
I understand that Feteral funds other than defense funds have built and main- 
tainei the railroad, roads, and the principal civil airports. Continued develop- 
ment and maintenance of these facilities is important. It avpears inevitable 
that a fundamental change in governmental organization and authority, territory- 
wice and local, would, at least for a time, raise new problems in the operation 
and further development of communication and transportation, and perhaps 
tend to throw a new burden on the Defense Department. We are unable, 
however, to indicate legislative language that would clear our concern in this 
matter. 

With resrect to the inquiry No. 4, the phrase “for the present”? was intended 
to avoid any misconstruction of the position of the Secretary of Defense and 
Derartment as being that of opposition to admission of Alaska indefinitely. 
To the contrary, the Department’s position is that because of the conditions 
existing at this time as set forth by Secretary Wilson, a basic change in the 
political status of Alaska is inadvisable at this time from a military viewpoint. 
An improvement in the world situation or considerable further Cevelopment 
of civilian population and activities not dependent upon the military are factors 
that might justify an early change in the Department’s position. 

As to the inquiry No. 3, the Department of State has informed the Secretary 
of Defense that a letter clarifying its position was forwarded to Chairman Murray 
on February 28, 1955. That Department further advised that it defers to the 
judgment of the Department of Defense respecting its position on 8. 49. 

Sincerely yours, 
James H. Dovatas, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF StaTE, 
Washington, February 28, 1955. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I have noted that at the hearings before the sub- 
comn ittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on Alaska and Hawaii 
Statehood on February 22, a member of the subcommittee construed my letter 
to you of February 4, 1955, as indicating that “it is going to hurt our foreign 
policy if we do not make it (Alaska) a State.” 

In my letter of February 4, 1955, I stated that granting statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii ‘‘would serve to support American foreign policy and strengthen the 
position of the United States in international relations.’”’ It is not correct to 
infer that failure to grant statehood at this time would hurt our foreign policy. 

The matter was covered by the President in his state of the Union message 
when he said: 

““As the complex problems of Alaska are resolved, that Territory should be 
expected to achieve statehood. In the meantime, there is no justification for 
deferring the admission to statehood of Hawaii. I again urge approval of this 
measure.”’ 

From the foreign affairs standpoint, the question of when a greater degree of 
self-government is given is not s9 important as the fact that a great degree of 
self-government exists and that ultimately the two Territories should be expected 
to achieve statehood. As indicated by the Department of State representative 
in testimony before the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
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of Representatives on February 8, it is for the Congress and the President to 
decide if and when these two Territories should become States 
Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton 
Assistant Sec 


/ 

(Still later the following correspondence was exchanged between 
President Eisenhower and Senator Jackson. 

Marcu 19, 1955 
THe PRESIDENT, 
THe Waite House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. PresipENt: I bave read with great interest the verbatim transeript 
of the record of vour press conference of March 16 in which, in reply to a question 
you once again affirmed your acceptance of the principle of statehood for Alaska 
However, you were quoted as saying that naticnal security considerations force 
you to oppose it. 

’ JT am sure you are aware that no members of this committee nor any Member of 
the Senate would consciously support any action that would in any way adversely 


affect our national security. However, the records of the committee are replete 
with uncontroverted evidence that statehood would strengthen the security of 
Alaska, or at worst, have no effect upon it. For more than 2 years now, this 


committee has been endeavoring to obtain a statement of fact from the Derart- 
ment of Defense as to the considerations upon which is based the complete reversal 
of its policy with respect to Alaskan statehood. Unfortunately, so far we have had 
mere reiteration of the conclusion that the Defense Department was acainst state- 
hood on security grouncs without any facts to support such a conclusion, 

Therefore, as chairman of the Subcommittee on Territories which has initial 
resvonsibility for statehood legislation, | am appealing to you as the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces to give the Members of the Senate an explanation of 
why continuation of the 80-year-old inferior political status of the Territory is 
desirable for security reasons. 

It has been reported to me on several occasions that you would be willing to 
accept statehood if the area north and west of the Yukon, and the Aleutian chain, 
were excluded from the new State and thus left open for military withdrawal of all 
orrart of that area. If the basic issue is how many millions of acres of Alaska the 
military needs to maintain the security of the area, I am certain the Members of 
the Senate wil give every consideration to military needs if you will but make 
them known. 

You will recall that your predecessor as Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces expressed his views on statehood directly to the committee. For convenient 
reference, a copy of President Truman’s letter of May 5, 1950, is attached. 

Therefore, in view of your reiterated support of the princivle of statehood for 
Alaska, on behalf of the subcommittee of which I am chairman, I ap} eal to you 
for a clear statement as to the type of statehood legislation that would be accept- 
able to your administration. 

Sincerely yours, 


Henry M. JAcKSOon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


Tue Wuite House, 
Washington, March 31, 1955 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR JACKSON: As indicated by your March 19 letter, the admis- 
sion of the Territory of Alaska to statehood, the principle of which I have in the 
past publicly supported, has a number of troublesome aspects. Among these is 
the problem to which your letter principally refers—that of providing adequate 5 
for our national defense needs. 

You are aware, of course, of the tremendous strategic importance of this region 
to our Nation’s defense. Our military programs and plans oriented to this region 
and to the threat facing us there are premised upon full freedom of Federal! action 
both for defense and for peacetime policing action. 

Conversion of the Territory to a State cannot but raise difficult questions re- 
specting the relationship of the military to the newly constituted State authority. 
Neither the Nation nor Alaska could afford any impairment of the freedom of 
movement and of action by our forces in large areas of this critical region. In the 
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present state of world affairs, I believe it would be imprudent to effect so funda- 


mental a readjustment unless a formula can be devised and approved by the Con- 
gress which will adequately meet these defense needs. 

I am in doubt that any form of legislation can wholly remove my apprehensions 
bout granting statehood immediately. However, a proposal seeking to accom- 
nodate the many complex considerations entering into the statehood question 


} 1 


has been made by Secretary of the Interior McKay, and should legislation of this 
type be approved by the Congress, I assure your subcommittee that I shall give it 
earnest consice ration, 


A letter similar to yours has come to me from Representative Miller and I have 
made the same reply to him, 
incerely, 
Dwicut D. E1iseENHOWER. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. ) 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will resume the hearing. 

The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Robert Kline, Jr., repre- 
senting | believe steamship line serving Hawaii and elsewhere. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. KLINE, JR., ON BEHALF OF UNITED 
STATES LINES CO., AND RALPH B. DEWEY, WASHINGTON REP- 
RESENTATIVE, PACIFIC AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kune. Mr. Chairman, I represent United States Lines, which 
is one of the lines serving Hawaii and Mr. Dewey represents three 
lines from the Pacific coast. 

I am going to speak for both of us and he will add a few words if 
he may at the end of my presentation. 

We represent between us all the subsidized lines that serve Hawaii 
in the course of its longer foreign voyages. 

My name is Robert E. Kline, Jr. I am an attorney, and I am 
appearing here on behalf of United States Lines Co., one of the Amer- 
ican-flag shipping companies engaged in the foreign commerce of the 
United States. Among the essential trade routes that it serves is 
one lying between the east coast of the United States and ports of 
the Far East via the Panama Canal. En route it has for many years 
enjoyed the privilege of calling at Hawaii in the course of its longer 
foreign voyages, both outbound and inbound. 

Mr. Ralph B. Dewey, who is sitting beside me, is the Washington 
representative of the Pacific American Steamship Association. He is 
here to speak for the American-flag steamship lines in his association 
that serve Hawaii from the west coast in the course of much longer 
foreign voyages. These include American President Line, Pacific 
Far East Line, and Matson Navigation Co. through its Oceanic 
subsidiary. 

We are here to urge that a perfecting amendment be included in 
the statehood bill to assure the continuance in effect of certain pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 having to do with Amer- 
ican-flag vessels stopping at Hawaii in the course of their longer foreign 
voyages. 

As you know, the statehood bill already contains a number of 
sections designed to adjust certain provisions of basic law so that they 
will be clearly applicable to Hawaii and Alaska after they become 
States. One of these, section 116, beginning on page 23 at the close 
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of title I, has to do with the merchant marine, and will insure that the 
Federal Maritime Board continues to have exclusive jurisdiction over 
vater transportation between Hawaii and the mainland. This is 
important, but it does not cover the situation about which we are 
concerned. We are suggesting that a subsection be added, which will 
make clear that certain provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 clearly pertaining to Hawaii as a Territory, will not be affected 
yy Hawaii’s becoming a State. 

~The amendment we propose is quite simple, and will not in any way 
change the present basic law. We are only suggesting that the words 
‘island State’? be added to the present description of Hawaii as an 
‘island Territory,” so that there will be no question but that the 
pertinent sec tions will continue to apply to Hawaii after it becomes a 
state. 

So far as I know, there is no opposition to this amendment. Every- 
one concerned is agreed upon the advisability of its inclusion in the 
statehood bill, including the Maritime Administration. Mrs. Farring- 
ton, as did her husband before her, favors the amendment, in order to 
issure to Hawaii the continuance of all of its present shipping facilities 
We have just been advised that the House committee has voted to 
include the provision in the Hawaiian portion of it's atehood bill; 

ll appear as an amendment to H. R. 2535 when that DL is scons he 
to the House within the next few Sane 

Incidentally, the sections of the Merchant Marine Act we propose 
to amend have no application to Alaska, so we are not concerned with 
that part of the statehood bill, 

The sections of the Merchant Marin 
a perfecting amendment have to do wit 
that act. with which I am sure vou are all generally familiar. Briefly, 
geek ia pon vessels must face substantial foreign competition 
on the essential trade routes that they serve, provision is made for the 
oe nt of oper ating differential subsidies, designed to put American 
operators on a parity with their foreign competitors. They are also 
nt titled 1 to have vessels constructed in American shipyards for use im 
these services with the help of construction subsidies, intended to 
equalize foreign and domestic shipyard costs. There is also provision, 
inder certain circumstances, for the chartering of vessels from the 
Maritime Board at reduced rates in order to meet this foreign com- 
petition. 

However, the Merchant Marine Act restricts the use of vessels 
built with the aid of construction subsidies, or chartered at reduced 
rates, or receiving operating subsidies, to the foreign trade. We ar 
not permitted to employ vessels in the coastwise or intercoastal trade 
and at the same time enjoy the subsidy benefits. 

There are certain specified exceptions, however, to this prohibition 
against employing a subsidized vessel in the coastwise or intercoastal 
trade. One of these exceptions permits a vessel engaged in the pores 
trade to stop at an island possession or island ‘Territory of the United 
States without losing subsidy for the foreign part of the vovage. 

To be specific, section 605 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
provides as follows: 


Lect of 1936 that will require 
h 4] 


1 the subsidy provisions of 


No operating-differential subsidy shall be paid for the operation of any vessel 
on @ vovage on which it engages in coastwise or intercoastal trade: Provided, 
however, That such subsidy may be paid on a round-the-world voyage or a round 

ovage from the west coast of the United States to a European port or ports or a 
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round voyage from the Atlantic coast to the Orient which includes intercoastal! 
ports of the United States or a voyage in foreign trade on which the vessel may 
stop at an island possess ion or island Territory of the United States. * * * 

Trade with Hawaii, so long as it remains a Territory, is clearly 
covered by this exception, and the vessels of United States Lines 
trading from the east coast, as well as the vessels of these other lines 
that trade from the west coast, have been able to stop at Hawaii to 
take on or discharge cargo, passengers, and mail in the course of thei 
longer foreign vovages without endangering their subsidies. Of 
course, they do not receive a subsidy for the domestic part of these 
voyages; the section goes on to provide for the reduction of the subsidy 
by the proportionate amount that the revenue from the domestic leg 
of the voyage bears to the revenue from the entire vovage. In other 
words, trade between the mainland and Hawai is considered coastwise 
or intercoastal, and the subsidy is reduced accordingly; however, the 
operator is not disqualified from receiving subsidy for the foreign 
part of the vovage 

But what effect will Hawaii's statehood have upon this proviso of the 
Merchant Marine Act? We feel there may be some question as to 
whether the words ‘island possession or island Territory of the 
United States”? will continue accurately to describe Hawaii after it 
becomes a State. To avoid any such possible ambiguity and to make 
sure that the present law continues in full force and effect, we are 
proposing that S. 49 be amended by adding the words “island State”’ 
to the present description. 

There are two other sections of the Merchant Marine Act, having 
identical provisions, that may be similarly affected upon Hawaii's 
becoming a State and no longer accurately to be described as a Terri- 
tory. These are sections 506 and 714 of the act, having to do with 
construction subsidies and the chartering of vessels. 

Section 506 provides: 

Every owner of a vessel for which a construction differential subsidy has been 
paid shall agree that the vessel shall be operated exclusively in foreign trade * * * 
or on a voyage in foreign trade on which the vessel may stop at an island posses 
sion or island Territory of the United States * * *. 

Section 714, having to do with the chartering of vessels to subsi- 
dized operators serving essential trade routes, provides: 

Such charter shall provide for operation of the vessel exclusively in the foreign 
trade, * * * or on a vovage in foreign trade on which the vessel may stop at an 
island possession or island Territory of the United States * * *. 

In both these sections, where the stop at an island possession or 
island Territory is an incident of the iaeuiee foreign voyage, there is 
again provision for reduction in subsidy or upward adjustment of the 
charter hire, based upon the ratio between the revenue from the 
domestic leg of the voyage and the revenue from the entire voyage. 
But clearly vessels built with the benefit of construction subsidies or 
chartered at reduced rates to subsidized operators may now stop at 
Hawaii in the course of their foreign voyages without endangering 
these subsidies. 

The question is again presented, however, as to whether the present 
description of ‘island possession or island Territory’ will be suffi- 
ciently accurate to describe Hawaii after it becomes a State. It 
is proposed that the words “island State’’ be added to the description 
in both these sections also. 
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It is important to emphasize again that none of these amendments 
will effect any change whatsoever in the present basic merchant- 
marine law; they will only serve to insure that these important 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 remain in full force 
and effect after Hawaii becomes a State. 

I think it should also be pointed out that any diluting effect that 
statehood for Hawaii might have upon the present merchant-marine 
law might have serious repercussions upon the islands’ economy and 
prosperity. It would indeed be unfortunate if Hawaii were to be 
deprived of a good portion of its presently available shipping services, 
just because the language of these sections of the Merchant Marine 
Act was not sufficiently clarified to make certain that they will con- 
tinue to pertain to Hawaii after it becomes a State 

We have furnished you, Mr ee witb the exact language of 
the amendment we propose, and I understand that Mr. French has 
reduced it to committee print so that it is actually before you. 

| would like to have that amendment made a part of the statement 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 


if mittee Print, JANUARY 31, 1955, FOR USE AS A WORKSHEET BY THE COMMITTEE 0° 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


[S. 49, 84th Cong., Ist Ses 
AMENDMENTS intended to be proposed by Mr to the bul (s 
19) to enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted into the Union on ar equal footir with 
the original States, viz: 
On page 23, line 22, after ‘Src. 116.” insert “(a 
On page 24, after line 5 insert the following new subsection (1 


b) Effeetive on the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

i) The first sentence of section 506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (U.S. C., title 46, sec. 1156), is amendea bv inserting before the 
vords ‘island possession or island territory’, the words ‘island State’ and a 
comma 

(2) section 605 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (1 

Ss. C., title 46, sec. 1175), is amended by inserting before the words ‘island 
possession or island territory’, the words ‘island State’ and a comma; and 

*(3) the second paragraph of section 714 of the Merchant Marine ae 
1936, as amended (U.S. C., title 46, see. 1204), is amended by inst price 
before the words ‘island possession or island territory’, the words ‘is lend 
State’ and a comma.” 

Mr. Kiurne. With your permission, I would like to introduce Mr 
Dewey, who would like to say a few words on behalf of the West 
Coast Lines that he represents. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Dewry. | am Ralph B. Dewey, Washington representative, 
Pacific American Steamship Association, headquarters in San Fran- 
Cisco, 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kline has adequately covered the intent and 
scope of this amendment. | only want to add that we are avoiding 

possible legal point that might be raised at some later time. The 
reason that we choose to amend this statehood bill rather than the 
Merchant Marine Act is that it is consistent with other amendments 
in the statehood bill whereby the statehood bill will not in and of 
itself come in another piece of legislation. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any further comments? 

Mr. Dewry. No, that is all, Mr. Chairman 
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Senator Jackson, As I understand your proposal, Mr. Kline, in 
substance you would amend that part of the Merchant Marine Act 
relating to operating-differential subsidy, construction, differential 
subsidies, and the chartering provision to make it clear that the fact 
that Hawaii has become a State will in nowise change the basic policy 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 as amended. 

Mr. Kure. That is entirely right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bible? 
nator Brew | have no questions 


» 


Senator JACKSON, Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. I also understand that there is no allowance at 
the present time in the operating-differential subsidy for that part of 
the voyage that is between the mainland and Hawali, or coastwise 


or intercoastal 

Mr. Kure. That is correct, and this proposes no change in that, 
Mr. Chairman 

Senator Ja¢ KSON. So there would be no change by reason of this 
amendment 


Mr. Kurve. No; there would not. It will keep up the law as it is 

Senator Jackson. You are not compensated for the operating- 
differer tial subsidy in those waters just mentioned? 

Mr. Kune. Mr. Chairman, we get a subsidy for the entire voyage 
but we deduct the revenues from the domestic part of it. 

Senator Jackson. What if we provided in here that in construing 


the vovage, th vovage shall commence after you ‘al Hawai, for 
example? 


Mr. Kun \ctually the voyage commences in our case on the 
east coast, and in the case of my friend here, on the west coast, but it 
goes through Hawati, via Hawaii, to Far Eastern ports, Australia, 


New Zealand, and so forth 

Senator Jackson. You do not pick up any cargo, coastwise or 
intercoastal, and discharge it in the so-called domestic waters? 

Mr. Kure, Yes; in our case we pick up cargo in New York and 
discharge i 1 Hawaill, or vice versa. We then have to give up that 
atheade in emai » the revenue of that part of the voyage. 

In other words, the ratio is the revenue from the domestic leg to 

he revenue for the entire voyage. 

Senator Jackson. That is to prevent you from being in a more 
favorable compe titive position on the nonsubsidized part? 

Mr. Kuine. That is right. In fact, the provision is there to protect 
the nonsubsidized line which also serves Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. If you carry freight from New York to Manila 
and you stop in San Francisco and Hawaii, you merely pick up cargo, 
but do not discharge cargo, in any of those so-called domestic ports, 
vou then get a subsidy for that part of the domestic voyage? 

Mr. Kurve. We get a subsidy for the foreign voyage to the Phil- 
ippines, but in the case vou put I don’t think there is any domestic 
part of the voyage; is there? 

Senator Jackson. Well, the domestic part of the voyage would be 
from New York to San Francisco. 

Mr. Kurve. You mean you are picking up cargo in San Francisco? 

Senator Jackson. You are picking up as you go along. 
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ure also engaged in foreign commerce, serving Hawaii as a way port to and from 
foreign ports. It is noted that the bill S. 49 already contains a reservation of 
regulatory authority to the Federal Maritime Board in respect of service by water 
carriers between the mainland and any territory of the United States and Hawaii 
ser 116 

In view of the current consideration of this bill by your committee and your 
request for a report as soon as possible, this report is being transmitted to you 
without the advice of the Director, Bureau of the Budget. Nothing contained 
herein is to be construed as an indication of the relation of the proposed legislation 
to the program of the President 

Sincerely yours 
Louis 8S. Roruscuitp, Chairman. 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Miles Brandon, National Congress of 
American Indians, | believe has a statement he would like to make. 


STATEMENT OF MILES BRANDON, PRESIDENT, ANCHORAGE 
CAMP OF THE ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Brannon. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, | 
have here a brief statement that I want to make on behalf of the 
National Congress of American Indians. 

My name is Miles Brandon. Iam an Eskimo, and I am president 
of the Anchorage Camp of the Alaska Native Brotherhood. I am 
also a scholarship trainee in the office of the National Congress of 
American Indians, half time, and attending night high-school classes 
and studying voice in Washington. 

Neither the National Congress of American Indians nor [ have 
recent instructions as to the position of the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood and the Alaska Native Sisterhood on the specific bills under 
consideration, but I respectfully ask that you consider the position 
taken last year by the Honorable Frank Johnson, member of the 
Territorial Legislature, on the occasion of his 2-month visit in Wash- 
ington, at which time he did have authority and specific instructions 
as to the position of the Alaska Native Brotherhood and the Alaska 
Native Sisterhood. 

The National Congress of American Indians does have blanket 
authority to represent the Alaska Native Brotherhood and the 
Alaska Native Sisterhood on matters affecting Alaska. I am present- 
ing this statement for the National Congress of American Indians. 

It was our understanding last year that the natives opposed the 
disclaimer clause which appeared in H. R. 3575 which is identical to 
the one now — aring in 5. 40. 

The Alaska Native Brotherhood and the Alaska Native Sisterhood 
believed, after consulting at least three different lawyers, that the 
disclaimer clause endangers their land claims. 

Also, the Alaska Native Brotherhood and the Alaska Native Sister- 
hood contended that the clauses dealing with funds set aside under 
the Tongass Act and the Secretary’s authority to create Indian 
reservations have no rightful or proper place in a statehood bill. 

It was our understanding that wording similar to that contained 
in H. R. 2535 

Senator Jackson. The bill that passed the House? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes—which is identical to that in S. 50 of the 
last Congress and on which hearings were held in Alaska—was con- 
sidered by the Alaska Native Brotherhood and the Alaska Native 
Sisterhood and not objected to. 


adays from the Alaska Native Brotherhoos 
Sisterhood, we respectfully request) your serious consideration of 
amending the disclaimer clause to make certain there is no danger to 
natives’ land claims and of deleting the clauses dealing with Ton: CASS 
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Pending specific instructions which should arrive in the next few 


| 
| 
1 and the Alaska Native 


timber funds held in escrow and the Secretary’s authority to create 


reservations. 


We thank vou for giving us this chance t ) present our views, and 
we would deeply appreciate an Of enkinaite to make a further state 
ment when we receive instruc tions from the Alaska Native Brother 
hood and the Alaska Native Sisterhood. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Brandon, | am sure there is no one on this 
committee who would be in favor of doing anything to upset the 
legal rights, whatever they may be, that you have now in Alaska 
connection with the many claims that have been filed by the native 
vroups. I realize there may be a difference of opinion as to how it 
ought to be handled, but I want to assure vou that, when this mat 
ter was taken up before, it was the unanimous position of the com- 


mittee that we not do anything that would jeopardize those rights 
I would like to suggest to you that if you are going to get a state- 


ment from your people, that you get it just as soon as possible; 
because the formal hearings will close Thursday. 

However, we will trv to keep the record open for a while so that you 
may be able to submit a statement which ean be included in the record 

Will that be satisfactory? 

(The following was subsequently received for the record:) 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington 6, D. C., March 9, 1954 
Mir. STEWART FRENCH, 
Chief Counsel, United States Ser 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affai 
Vash ngtor D ( 
Dear Mr. FRENCH: The committee is respectfully urged to amend the language 
the disclaimer clause to make it identical to that in H. R. 2535 in the 84th 
Congress (the same as in 8S. 50 in the 88d Congress on which hearings were held i 
\laska). This, we understand, was satisfactory) the past to the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood and the Alaska Native Sisterhood 
The language appears as follows (from line 25 on p. 28 through 22 on p. 29) 
‘Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
lisclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or confir 
the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this act, the 
ht or title to which is held bv the United States or is ibieect to disposition by 


t ‘ 


e United States, and to any lands or other property (including fishing 
he right or title to which mav be held by anv Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts (here 
ifter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust for said natives; that al 
ich lands or other propert V belonging to the | nited States or w hich mav be long 


“jo} 
rig 


said natives shall be and remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of 
the United States until disposed of under its authority, except to such extent a 
he Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe and except when held by 

lividual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation; and that no taxes 
shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned 


ereafter acauired by the United States, or which, as hereinabove set forth, may 

elong to said natives, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed 
av hereafter prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without 
trictions on alienation.’ 


Sincerely yours, 


Mites BRANDON 
VCAI, Trainee 
r lent, Alt Vative 
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Delegate BARTLET! Nay I inform the committee Mir. Chairman 


that the executive committee of the Alaska Native Brotherhood met 
on this subject in Juneau on February 18. So, as Mr. Brandon says 
their views should be here very short! 

senator JACKSON Thank vou ver much 

I do want to give vou assurance Mer Brandon. that the brothey 
hood’s views will be given careful consideration 

Mr. Branpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

senator AW KSO> The Committe has no desire to jeopardize Vou! 


rights, whatever thev mav be 

Nii William Zimmerman Is here representing the Association ot 
American Indian Affairs 

You may proceed. Do you have a statement that vou want 1 


present? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, REPRESENTING THE 
ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Zimmerman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
I have to throw myself on vour mercy and ask if | may submit a pre 
pared statement before the hearings close on Thursday. 

Senator JACKSON, Verv fine, 


The following statement was subsequently received for the record 


NaTIVE Ricguts UNDER THE ALASKA STATEHOOD Bi! 

Che pending Alaska statehood bill, S. 49 (with Hawaii), contains at least threes 
provisions whit if enacted into law, would seriously jeopardize the right 
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This immediate loss of native property interests would be mitigated under tt 
pending bill only by (1) a provision protecting native rights to certain land 
owned outright or actually possessed and occupied by them, and (2) an implied 
promise that at some indefinite time in the future native claims may be adjud 


cated, and that they may then receive a money judgement from the Federa 
Government for the lands taken from them and perhaps title to the lands whi 

remain unappropriated, Realistically, the former provision would be of littl 
practical benefit, since the areas covered thereby are relatively small. Thi 


latter promise sounds particularly hollow to the natives who want their ow 
lands now and not Federal money later, who already have waited 70 vears for 
the United States to carry out its promises to grant them title to their re 
property, and who now know that they are not entitled to compensation for the 
loss of their lands in the absence of a specific legislative direction to pay 

The law is well settled that the Federal Government, in the continental United 
ates as well as in Alaska, has the absolute power to extinguish Indian title 


land, regardless whether that title arises out of aboriginal possession or is based 


upon @ treaty or statute For the taking of territory held under ‘‘recognized 
title, a tribe is entitled to just compensation Shoshone Indians \ United State: 
oz { S. 335 (1945 In the case of Tee-Hit-Ton Indians v. United States 


decided on February 7, 1955, the Supreme Court ruled that native titles i 
Alaska have not been recognized, and that native groups in that Territory ari 
not entitled to an award under the fifth amendment for the loss of property claimed 
by virtue of original Indian title. This decision, however, definitely does not 
hold that Indians have no rights in lands claimed through aboriginal occupaney 
since the decision cites with approval the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in 
Johnson v. McIntosh (8 Wheat. 543 (18238)), which states in part that Indians 





were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil, with a legal as well a 
just claim to retain possession of it, and to use it according to their own discretion 
The Tee-Hit-Ton case thus declares merely that the burden is upon Congress t 
protect these rights and to compensate for their loss As now worded, S. 49 does 
not carry out this dual oblivation 

The natives of Alaska, like their nonnative neighbors, overwhelmingly desir 
to obtain statehood at the earliest practicable date. In simple justice to the 
former groups, who comprise over 20 percent of the population of that Territory, 
it is urged that the language of section 203, paragraph ‘“‘Second”’, in H. R. 2535, 
as amended, be adopted, and the State thus prevented from appropriating lands 
claimed by the natives until the extent and validity of these claims are deter 
mined. As an alternative, the following changes in 8. 49 are suggested: 

Page 28, line 9: Delete the words ‘‘property that’? and substitute “or othe: 
property, including fishing rights, that may be held,”’ 

Page 28, line 15: After the word ‘‘or’ add ‘‘which may belong to’’. 

Page 28, line 19: After the word “‘or’” add ‘‘which may belong to’’. 

In order that the status of native claims may be clarified, it is further recom 
mended that the report relating to this section express the desire of the committe: 
that native claims be equitably settled in the near future pursuant to other legis 
lation. In such manner, the rights of the natives will be whollv protected, fair 
procedures for the confirmation or extinguishment of native land titles will be 
encouraged, and the economy and future development of the future State of 
Alaska will be placed upon a firm foundation. 


2. THE TONGASS TIMBER FUND 


Section 3 (a) of the Tongass Timber Act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920 
established a special fund for income from the Tongass National Forest in Alaska, 
which fund, in the words of the committee report on 8. 50, 88d Congress, was set 
aside ‘“‘until the ultimate determination 2s to whether certain Indian claims to 
lands contained in the Tongass National Forest have any validity.’”? In 1947, 
the natives were promised that the special fund, which now amounts to over 
$1 million, would be held for eventual distribution to them if their claims were 
deemed valid. 

Section 205 (g) (2) of S. 49 would repeal section 3 (a) of the 1947 Tongass 
Timber Act, and further would provide that the fund henceforth be treated as 
ordinary income from the national forests. In faet this provision does not 
adversely affect native claims in the Tongass National Forest and probably 
would not affect any subsequent native recovery based upon valid claims in 
that area, since Congress undoubtedly would appropriate a sum sufficient to 
satisfy any judgment against the United States with regard thereto. The 
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rovisions of the proposed legislation, however, are considered objectionable 
he natives of Alaska for the following reasons 

1) Dissolution of the Tongass timber fund would be in violation of pr 
congressional promises 

(2) The fund constitutes a conerete symbol of the damages wl 
natives already have suffered, and is one measure of the extent 
damages; 

(3) The existence of the fund creates an additional incentive 
settlement of native land claims, which incentive will be lost if the 
dissolved; and 

4 According to the Tee-Hit-Ton decision, special legislation is neeessary 
if the natives are to be entitled to any award for the loss of their property 

H. R. 2535 does not contain any provision comparable to section 205 (g) (2 


S. 49. Section 205 (a) of both bills, however, would auth 


\laska, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, to seleet 400,000 
acres of land within the national forests, and, particularly in 
section 205 (j), allowing the State to take over leases held by the FederalGovert 
ment, thus would sanetion the future diversion of all or part of the receipts now 


elng deposited in the Tongass timber fund In order that the rights of the 
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natives to that income may be preserved until the validity of their claims in the 
longass National Forest is determined, therefore, it is reeommended that seetior 
(2) be deleted, and that section 205 (g) (1) be amended as follows: 
34, line 10: Delete ‘‘(1)” 
age 34, line 17: Change the period to a semicolon and add: ‘‘Provided, Th 


ll receipts from lands within the Tongass National Forest, whether or not sel 


at 


Cle 
9 


» State of Alaska, shall be subject to section 3 (a) of the of August 8 
(61 Stat. 920 


3. THE SECRETARY'S POWER TO CREATE RESERVATIONS 


Section 219 (a) of S. 49, unlike H. R. 2535, would repeal the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish reservations for Alaskan native groups 
pursuant to section 2 of the act of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250). In fact, th 
Secretary has not exercised that power in recent years, and there is little likelihood 
that he wili do so in the immediate future. Furthermore, a few native groups 
specially those in southeastern Alaska, although they desire confirmation of 
their land rights, are opposed to the concept of reservations 

The fact remains, however, that a greater number of native groups, particularly 
those in the less accessible parts of the Territory, are in favor of the creation of 
reservations because they fear the loss of their lands, and that the establishment 
of reservations is an important technique—in practice the only one—whereby the 
Federal Government may protect natives from being deprived of their property 
Since there is @ present need to protect native land holdings, which will become 
nereasingly acute as development in Alaska progresses, there seems to be no 
reason why the existing authority of the Secretary should not be left intact 
Certainly his power to act quickly to safeguard native interests should be pre 
served for use in possible emergency situations, and should not be eliminated in 
legislation providing for statehood. Section 219 (b) of S. 49, which would author 
ize the Secretary to issue patents to certain lands to native groups, does not meet 
this objection, since the areas covered thereby are relatively small and the lands 
would be subject to taxation. 

The retention of the Secretary’s power to create reservations under the 1936 
Alaska Welfare Act appears particularly important when considered in conjunc- 
tion with the sections of the proposed legislation which would grant vast areas of 
land (103 million acres) to the future State of Alaska. Operating on the assump 
tion that lands which are ‘‘owned’’ or ‘‘may be held’’ by native groups do not 
include lands subject only to unconfirmed claims, the new State in fact may select 
for its own use tracts upon which the natives have lived for centuries. Secondly, 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Tee-Hit-Ton case, holding that 
the United States under the Constitution is not liable to native groups for the 
taking of lands held by virtue of aboriginal occupancy, undoubtedly will encourags 
the appropriation of such areas and a disregard for other native rights. If the 
Secretary’s power to create reservations were eliminated, the Federal Govern- 
ment thus would be virtually helpless to prevent such action and to protect 
native rights. It is recommended, therefore, that section 219 (a) be eliminated 
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OTHER PERFECTIN( AMENDMENTS 


rded, does not pros ide any mechanism whereby the extent 
determined or the areas owned by the natives protected 
order that native lan may be insulated against im- 
tlowing amendment are suggested 
mma for the period, and add: “or as against | 
tion 203, paragraph d’, of this Act 
rag? ipl 
lirected to publish, 
and deseription of al 
330ons of this section If 
‘provisions of Section 203 
State shall be disallowed 
tary is notified of anv other 
under section § of the Act 
ch 3, 1891 (26 Stat 
he selections bv the 
rv other final settlement of sai 
s further authorized and cirected 
cl prey ious selections have hee 
for selection The State shall have 
o reselect lands for which any prior 
tions by the State shall be reinstated 


Alaska and the protection of 

s s. 49, however, would sul 

rormey nd, i » doing innecessarily would violate 

1 principles of law and standards of fair plays If the natives 

ca are not to be subjected, without reason, to the loss of their rights and 
propert ind to future economic hardship, the provisions of the final Statehood 


Act should conform to the foregoing recommendations 


Mr. Zimmerman. At this time, I want to confine my remarks 
entirely to three paragraphs in the bill, S. 49, having to do with native 
rights 

Mr. Bra 
that I fine 
has taken. 

The first section I want to talk about is the disclaimer clause 
! am well aware of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that the language as it 
appears in S. 49 was very carefully worked over by the committee 
last vear. I recognize that the committee’s intention, as just stated 
by vou, and also as stated last vear by the committee in its formal 
report, must be respected, namely, that you wish to do nothing to 
jeopardize native rights. 

It is my view and the association’s view that the language as it 
appears does limit the native claims or rights, whatever they may be. 

Without getting into too tangled a legal argument, I think the 
language as it stands puts in a limitation, to two kinds of property: 
one, land that is owned and two, land that is used for a period of 3 
vears prior to the enactment of the act. 

The comparable language in the House bill seems to me preferable 
in that it does not put in any such limitation. 

The effect of the Senate language might be this: Under the Tee- 
Hit-Ton decision, as I construe it, and I do that with some temerity, 
the Senate language would make it possible for the State to select 
lands to which the Indians may have claims, but under the Tee-Hit- 
Ton decision, if the State did select such lands the United States would 
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on and I did not collaborate, but I am not surprised 
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be under no obligation to compensate them for the lands, nor would 
the State be liable. 

In other words, I think that that is a situation that has arisen 
largely out of the Tee-Hit-Ton case 

Senator Jackson. The Tee-Hit-Ton case held in effeet, then, that 
the so-called doctrine of aboriginal rights would not apply to the 
tribal groups. The Court left open apparently the question of 
individual rights under the Occupancy Act of 1884, the individual 
rights that might have been acquired under the act of 1884 and the 
acts of 1900 and 1891. 

In other words, I suppose somewhat similar to the rights that a 
person would get to property, real property, by reason of what we 
know in common law as the doctrine of adverse possession 

Is that substantially it, Mr. Bennett? 


STATEMENT OF ELMER BENNETT, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Bennerr. The specific facts with which the Supreme Court 
was dealing were limited to tribal or band rights. 

Senator Jackson. But they were dealing with the doctriin 
aboriginal rights? 

Mr. BENNETT. They also dealt with the possessoryv acts of 1884 
and 1900. They speciically held that the possessory acts did not 
support the claims of the bands of Indians who had pressed thi 
particular claim. 

However, | think the rationale of the Court would indicate that 
even the rights of individual natives and nonnatives in Alaska which 
had been claimed for many vears under those possessory acts are very 
much in jeopardy. I think the rationale of the Court is certainly broad 
enough to cover both individual and tribal rights. I believe that is 
what Mr. Zimmerman has in mind, too. 

But the specific facts with which the Court was dealing wer 
limited to tribal or band rights as | understand it. 

Senator Jackson. And they ruled it out under both the doctrine 
of aboriginal rights and under the Statutory Use and Occupancy Act 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. | am not sure | fully agree. I think vou have to 
eo on from there. As I read the Court’s decision, the Court said that 
whatever rights there were were not compensable under the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. The Court said in substance that 
it made a distinction between rights such as in the Shoshone case 
rights which had been recognized, and rights which as in this case 
were unrecognized. 

As I see it, the Court said that the natives not having their rights 
recognized by the Congress would not be entitled to compensation, 
but it seems to me the Court did not say that the natives have no 
rights. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, the opinion of the Ceurt in the next 
to the last paragraph, if I remember rightly, leaves the question of 
whether there are to be compensable rights up to the Congress | 
think that is important in considering the statehood legislation 

I do not know that there is any particular recommendation that we 
would have at this time. We have looked into this matter and we 
are seriously concerned with it 
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Senator Jackson. What I think the committee is interested in 
doing—and I cannot speak for everyone here at the moment on the 
committee, but I am sure in view of our past position on this specific 
matter—is to keep whatever rights the Indians have in status quo 
[t is not the intent or the purpose of statehood bill to in any wise 
jeopardize the property rights of the Indians, whatever those rights 
may be. 

Mr. Bennerr. I think that was the understanding last year and in 
the drafting of the disclaimer clause which appears in this S. 49, you 
have language which I am sure many members believe retains the 
status quo, whatever that may be, so far as native claims are concerned 

The only thing new that has been added is that the Supreme Court 
has certainly rendered a decision which is material to the whole 
question and has an important bearing in our opinion. 

Senator Brsie. This was drafted prior to the time of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Mr. Bennetr. That is correct. 

Senator Brste. Would there be any change that would accomplish 
the committee’s purpose in the light of the Court’s decision? 

Mr. Bennetr. That presents the immediate question whether the 
committee feels that in this particular legislation it should consider a 
carrying out of the responsibility which the Supreme Court indicated 
rests with the Congress. 

In other words, at least so far as the facts of the Tee-Hit-Ton cas: 
itself are concerned and claims of that particular type, the Congress 
is now advised by the Supreme Court that there is no constitutional 
basis for a claim, that the recognition of any right of a property nature 


that may be involved here, and the compensability of such a right 
where it has been taken away, rests entirely with the Congress. 

I think the next to the last paragraph of the decision should be 
read into the record here, or at least have the reporter put it in. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it may be included in the 
record. 

The paragraph referrec to is as follows:) 


In the light of the history of Indian relations in this Nation, no other course 
would meet the problem of the growth of the United States except to make 
congressional contributions for Indian lands rather than to subject the Govern- 
ment to an obligation to pay the value when taken with interest to the date of 
payment. Our conclusion does not uphold harshness as against tenderness 
toward the Indians, but it leaves with Congress, where it belongs, the policy of 
Indian gratuities for the termination of Indian occupancy of Government-owned 
land rather than making compensation for its value a rigid constitutional principl 


Senator Jackson. I do not see how this committee could very well 
get into a collateral hearing on this subject of possible compensation 
in connection with the statehood bill. 

Mr. ZimMerMaN. I would agree with that. It seems to me that is 
not the place. 

Senator Jackson. It is a matter for the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs. There may be some further Court decisions, I am suri 
there will be, Supreme Court decisions, before this matter is over 
Possibly when the whole area has been passed upon by the Court 
the Congress will be in a better position to know what it should or 
should not do to carry out possible alternatives of granting relief to 
the Indians as might be suggested by the Court. 

The Court might be verv sympathetic in granting relief, but 
points out there is no way it can be done under existing law. 
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Mr. ZimMerMAN. Obviously as Mr. Bennett says, the Court has 
put the burden of doing whatever needs to be done squarely on 
C'ongress. 

Senator Jackson. You are in favor of the language in the House 
bill? 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. Yes, but assuming that the committee will 
insist, at least for the moment, on retaining the language that is in 
S. 49, I would like to submit a written suggestion for 2 or 3 words 
That is all I think we would suggest be changed. 

Senator Jackson. Can you get that in to us this week? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I will have it here by Thursday morning. 

Senator Jackson. If you will give it to Mr. French. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Certainly. 

(See p. 98.) 

Now, the second point I want to mention briefly appears on page 34, 
paragraph (2), line 18. That language down to the end of line 11 
on page 35 acts as a repeal of a section of the joint resolution passed 
by the Congress in 1947. 

i I suggest that this bill is not the proper place for this action 

» be taken. It does, it seems to me, change the situation with 
re ial to the native claims. 

No such language appears in the House bill, 2535, and I urge that 
this language be stricken. 

Somewhat the same argument applies to the only other paragraph 
that I wish to have you consider. That is the section on page 56, 
section 219 (a), beginning on line 10. 

Senator Jackson. Before you go on to that, if I may get back to 
that section, I do not see how that section in anywise jeopardizes the 
rights, alleged rights or claims, that the Indians might have in the 
Tongass National Forest. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. This does several things. First it closes out a 
special act which the Congress carefully conside ing 

Senator Jackson. The money gets all tied up in an act and it is 
stuck there. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I grant that. It is not a very large amount, at 
the present time somewhat over a million dollars. 

Senator Jackson. You see, the last line in the thing covers it, it 
seems to me: 

In lieu of such special account, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 

sums as may be necessary to pay such judgments, if any, as may result fron 
adverse native claims to timber or lands deseribed in the act of August 8, 1947 
commonly, I believe, referred to as the Tongass National Forest 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would agree with you, Mr. Chairman, if it were 
not for the Tee-Hit-Ton decision. In the light of the Tee-Hit-Ton 
decision, it seems to me that language is meaningless, is superfluous 

Senator Jackson. You say the Tee-Hit-Ton decision would have 
the effect, if this language is approved, of taking away the rights? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. There are two points. First, there is no need for 
authorization for the payment of the judgment. The language is 
superfluous for that. 

Senator Jackson. It makes very clear the intent. You cannot pay 

1 judgment without an appropriation from Congress 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Can you make an appropriation without an 
wuthorization? 
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Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes, the Congress may and the Congress does 
The judgments against the United States are certified to the ¢ ‘ongress 

Senator Jackson. But is it not subject to a point of order in the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. ZimMerMan. I defer to you, Senator. I really do not know 

Senator Jackson. | do not know much about it, but I have sat 
through a lot of that stuffon the Appropriations Committee over ther 
It seems to me unless there is a broad statutory authority for i 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. It seems to me there is a statutory sani for 
the payment of judgments against the United States. 

Senator Jackson. Anyway, this does not doit any harm. It make: 
it very clear. 

ZIMMERMAN. In the light of the Tee-Hit-Ton decision I don’t 
see how you can get a judgment for the taking of this land. If 
were taken by the state, then 1t would be gone and there would be no 
recovery possible except a gratuity appropriation by the Congress. 

Mr. Bennerr. Of course, the Forest Service, I think, should re ply 
on that. 

However, on the question of authorization for payment of judg 
ments, the Court of Claims Act does contain general authorization for 
paving judgments, including judgments under the jurisdictional se¢ 
tion of the Court of Claims Act which was the basis of the Tee-Hit-Ton 
suit. So there is an ep ime ation for payment of judgments, 

Senator Jackson. If it is surplusage it does not do any harm 

Mr. Bennerr. Your ae is good that it shows the specific Inten- 
tion of this committee and the Congress, that any judgment which 
might be rendered concerning the lands, or the timber covered by thi 
act of 1947 should be paid and paid forthwith, especially in the light 
of the action which the committee proposed during the last Congress, 
and which is incorporated in this section of the bill, to permit thes 
funds to be used without being held indefinitely. 

| again say the Department of Agriculture might be a_ bette: 
source of witnesses, 

Senator JacKsON. We appreciate that. We will make it clearly 
understood that you are testifying at our request in the absence of 
someone from the Department of Agriculture here. 

| do not find anything in that section that would take away any of 
the rights that the Indians would have. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it is more of 
moral question. In 1947 the Congress said this fund should be 
established until there was a final determination. That determina- 
tion would have to be made by the Congress. 

In a sense this isa revocation. I won't say it e a breach of promise, 
but I will say that some people might so regard 1 

Senator Jackson. The only thing we are te to do in this 
particular section is to avoid this cumulative buildup in a fund set 
aside and earmarked, it is true, to pay the claims, if any, that the 
Court might render in the form of a judgment. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I repeat, it would not be a judgment by the 
court; it would have to be action by the Congress under the law as it 

laid down in the Tee-Hit-Ton case. The Tee-Hit-Ton case in- 
volves lands within the Tongass National Forest, expressly within 
The point has been decided by the court. 

Senator JAcKson. You mean it will take an act of Congress? 
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Mr. ZIMMERMAN. An act of Congress and not 2 judgment to pay 
the claim 

Senator JACKSON. Of course, we cannot bind ans future Con 
suit we have made it clear here I>, the so-called surplusage that with 
reference to the authorization of funds to be appropriated to pay any 
laims it is not the intent of the Congress to take away any rights that 
the Indians might have. 

| just wonder as to the wisdom of all this money accumulating under 

n account. 

Mir. ZIMMERMAN. It might conceivably serve as ai prod, My: 
Chairman, to help persuade the Congress to pass such legislation that 
would still be needed to make a final determination. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Morse sent up a letter, or report on February 
11, 1955, and specific reference is made to this matter. T might quot 


that part of the paragraph: 
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uint fund totale d $1,570, 26 
to the cutting operations of the new pulp 

Mr. ZimMeRMAN. I think the reverse is implicit perhaps that if t 
fund is abolished and this section is repe aled, one incentive to pron 
action by the Congress would be removed 

Senator Jackson. You agree that as far as this languag 

rned there is no such intent on the part of the Congress? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. No; there is not 

I have one other paragraph on page 56, section 219 (a), lines 10, 1] 
and 12. This again is a provision which seems to me should not be 
hh the state hood bill. it is a provision whic h has been greatly mod} 
fied by Court rulings. I am quite confident that the intent of the 
department in 1936 was to protect and create vested rights in thr 
reservations in Alaska that were to be established under that act 

By way of supporting that statement, let me point out that the 
department at one time required a waiver from any community fo1 
which a reservation was established, a waiver of any claim or right to 
anv lands outside the reservation. Now, it is inconceivable that such 
a waiver could have been expected or demanded unless something was 
given in return. 

And if a reservation gives the mere naked use, which now the court 
says is all that the natives have, even on the reservation, it does not 
seem to me that it ts logical to say that in 1936 that was the intent 
of the Congress. 

Nevertheless, that is the present situation. There might conceiy 
ably arise emergencies in which the Secretary needs some authority 
to reserve lands actually used by the natives. There is a possibilits 
that if this language were repealed the lawvers would hold, or the 
courts would hold, that the Secretary’s general authority to with- 
draw land, public lands, for public use or special use, would not be 
applicable in view of the action of Congress in repealing this section 

So my plea would be that this section be stricken from the bill 

Again I say that no similar language appears in the House draft 
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That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I am very grateful! 
to you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bible? 

Senator Bisie. | have no questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Zimmerman. We will consider 
vour suggestions very carefully when we get into executive session 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. I believe that will conclude the testimony for 
today. 

I understand we do not have any further witnesses. 

Before we conclude for the afternoon I would like to have included 
in the record at this point, at the request of Delegate Bartlett, a House 
Joint Memorial No. 1, passed by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska on January 25, and Senate Joint Memorial No. 1, passed by 
the Oregon Senate, and resolution adopted by the city of Anchorage 
The committee has also received a telegram addressed to the chairman 
of the full committee, Senator Murray, signed by all of the members 
of the Territorial House of Representatives of Alaska, of both political 
parties. 

Without objection that will be included in the record. We have a 
number ef other letters and statements that while extensive, are 
important. I think if there is no objection we will have them included 
in the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


House Joint MEMORIAL 1 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States and to the 


Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 22d sessior 
assembled, respectfully submits that 

We, representatives of the citizens of Alaska, again appeal to you, the duly 
constituted representatives of all the people of the United States, that you may 
recognize us and our constituency as equal citizens under the democratic flag of 
America; 

We remind you again that the people of Alaska have demonstrated through al! 
their history of Territorial status their adherence to the principles upon which 
the Government of the United States was founded; 

We remind you that by referendum and by acclamation through our land 
an overwhelming majority of our people have declared unequivocally their desir 
for statehood and the right of a free people to govern themselves; 

We recall to you that your own electors, through the platforms of the major 
political parties and by their popular accord have given you a mandate for state- 
hood for Alaska; and 

Therefore we ask that you, collectively and as individuals, dismiss all partisan 
concerns, look only to the merits of our cause, recognize and correct the injustice 
we suffer in not being allowed to govern ourselves or participate in the election of 
the President or have voting representation in Congress, all of which may be 
cured by enabling immediate statehood for Alaska. 

Your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the house January 25, 1955. 

WENDELL P. Kay, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest 
Joun T. McLavuGuatuin, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed by the senate February 8, 1955. 
JamMEs NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest 
KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 1 


Introduced by Senators Wilhelm, Merrifield, and Hatfield, and Representativ« 


Hill 


‘yo the Honorable Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 
We, your memorialists, the 48th Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 
nu legislative session assembled, most respectfully represent as follows: 
Whereas the security and economic development of Alaska are essential to the 
vell-being of the United States; and 
Whereas inclusion in the Union as a sovereign State would strengthen the 
conomy and social strength of Alaska; and 
Whereas many business, industrial, and labor groups in Oregon have worked 
nceasingly to develop increased trade and economic relations with Alaska; and 
Whereas numerous civic and business organizations in Oregon have taken a 
sublic position favoring statehood for the great Territory of Alaska; and 
Whereas the people of the Territory of Alaska demonstrated their loyalty to 
he Government of the United States, its tradition, and teaching; and a reading 
o achieve a status above and beyond that of an incorporated Territory: Now 
herefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon, the House of Representatives jointly 
meurring therein, That we definitely go on record as urging early admission of 
Alaska as a self-governing State of the Union; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be sent to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to all members of the Oregon congressional 
delegation, and to the Delegates in the national Congress from the Territory of 
\laska. 
Adopted by senate January 13, 1955. 
Signed) ZyieHa Zeit BuRN 
Chief Clerk of Senate 
(Signed Kimo E. Smiru, 
President of Senate 
Adopted by house February 1, 1955. 
(Signed Kk. A. GEARY, 
S pe aker of Hlouse 
City oF ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


LESOLUTION S809 


\ resolution urging the immediate passage of the Alaska statehood bill now be 
fore Congress and reciting the benefits that would accrue to city governments 
in Alaska through the adoption of statehood by furthering the democratic 
principles of home rule and improving the financial ability of cities to meet 
progressive expansion 


Whereas the Territory of Alaska is now limited in its functions by the Federal 
Organic Act, and Alaskan municipalities are in turn prevented from meeting their 
responsibilities to the people due to lack of governing authority from the Terri 
torial legislature because of restrictions in the organic act, and other Federal 
laws, and 

Whereas such restrictions impose prohibitions against the exercise of local 
home rule to meet specific problems of each municipality, and 

Whereas the busy Congress of the United States is now in the unique position 
of acting on various municipal problems, such as increases in bonded indebted- 

ess limitations, for individual cities in Alaska, when such action should rightfully 
be local responsibility and privilege, and 

Whereas economic reports by “outside’’ financial experts have repeatedly 
shown that Alaskan cities are penalized and their financing ability impaired by 
the instability generated by Alaska failing to have recognition as a state, and 

Whereas, under existing Territorial status, the Territorial highway progran 
and the urban street and highway systems are not receiving equitable benefits 
with other States and cities in the Highway Federal Aid Act and have not yet 
received recognition in the President’s national highway program, yet the Terri- 
tory is not exempt from the national motor-fuel tax for which funds are used to 
pay for the national-highway program, and 

Whereas the cities and Territorial possessions are always penalized in negoti 
iting agreements with various Federal departments because rules and regulations 
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all be made by posting a copy here: 
10 days following the passage hereo 
incil of the city of Anchorage, Alas! 


Maynarp L. Taytor, Jr., Mayor 


B. W. Boeke, 


UNEAU, ALASKA, February 17, 1955 
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of the remarks made | 


MeKay and lsor ht we ‘ve as a warning to the Americ 


emarks show a compl 
skan rights as American citizens Their test 
v of late has dy lovalty of Hawaiians with specifie omission of 
\laskans. We protes +h omissi Their testimony refers to Alaska : 
Federal area rom t { ime there has been talk of ‘“‘using’’ Alaska as 
Defense area ‘| \ ir loval citizens residing in Alaska this type of thinking 
completely repugnat » America’s heritage. We are an industrious and freedon 
loving people. We intensely dislike being thought of as pawns in a game of 
chess to be plaved by high administrative officials. The Congress of the United 
States might well look further into the thinking and purposes of Secretarit 
Wilson and McKay. We feel their thinking is a serious matter and that disregard 
and abuse of Americans anywhere is a matter of concern to Americans every wher: 
Kk. G. Bailey, Lester Bronson Seaborn, J. Buckalew, Jr., Edith R 
Bullock, Charles E. Fagerstrom, Hubert A. Gilbert, Richard 
J. Oreuel, Ken C. Johnson, Peter J. Kalamarides, Ed Locke 
Stanley, J. MeCutcheon, Joseph A. MeLean, George B. MeNabb 
Jr., Robert J. MeNeally, Vernon M. Metcalfe, Harry B. Palmer, 
Raymond E. Plummer, Burke Riley, Irene E. Ryan, Thomas B. 
Stewart, Dora M. Swe ney, Warren A. Taylor, Russell K. Young 
Wendell P. Kay, Speaker of the House; Complete Membershi 
Alaska House of Representatives. 


Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will stand in recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 3 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call of the chairman, at 2:10 
) m., in the committee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator 
Henry M. Jackson (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Henry M. Jackson, Washington: Alan Bible, 
Nevada; A. S. Mike Monroney, Oklahoma; J. W. Fulbright, 
{rkansas; and Delegates E. L. Bartlett, Alaska, and Mrs. Joseph 
R. Farrington, Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This afternoon we have with us Senator Monroney of Oklahoma 
and Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, the sponsors of a substitute pro- 
posal to provide for commonwealth status for Hawaii and Alaska 

If it is agreeable with you, Senator Monroney, I think it might 
be well to make an opening statement at this time. 

| understand that Senator Fulbright has another meeting sched- 
led and would like to get away early. Any arrangement you make 
with him so that he can be heard will be agreeable with the com- 
mittee, 

Senator MonrRoNEY. Since Senator Fulbright was associated with 
Senator Smathers and me in offering the Commonwealth status sub- 
stitute for the bill last vear, and expects to be this year, | would ap- 
preciate being allowed to vield to Senator Fulbright at this time so 
that he may complete his statement for the record. 

Senator Jackson. You will make your full statement later? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsrieutr. Mr. Chairman, is that permissible that I ask 
inanimous consent that my remarks be after his in the record? 

Senator Jackson. Anything that you gentlemen agree on will 
fine. 

Without objection, then, the remarks of Senator Fulbright will 
follow the remarks of Senator Monroney. 

Senator JAcKSON. Senator Monroney, will you proceed in your 
own way? I believe in the last Congress you offered your proposal 
in the form of an amendment. 

Senator MonRoNEY. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I understand vou plan to introduce vour substi 
tute at a later date? 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman, first I want to express my 
deep appreciation for the courtesy this committee has shown in per- 
mitting us to appear this week rather than last week. I was so involved 
with committee hearings over which I had to preside that it was 
impossible for me to attend, and your courtesy is genuinely appri 
ciated. 

The proposal that Senators Fulbright and Smathers and I ar 
‘fering is very similar to the proposal last year to grant common 
wealth status to the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

This proposal is incorporated in the suggestion and amendment 
offered to the statehood bill for these two Territories when the matter 
was before the Senate last year. It was offered by Senators Fulbright 
Smathers, and me as the best means of giving to these two Territories 
a workable program for effective self-government for their respectiv: 
areas without breaking the precedent heretofore observed for granting 
statehood only to contiguous areas within the land mass of the 
United States. 

This proposal merely declares the advantages of the maximum 
amount and degree of self-government, and the feeling that this can 
best be obtained for these two areas through recognition of them as 
commonwealths without full admission as States. It further provides 
the sense of the Congress that with adoption of their constitutions 
the granting of commonwealth status, approval of the constitution 
by the President and by their own people, that they would be able to 
realize full benefits of taxation of income produced within their own 
boundaries. I feel this definitely pledges the Congress to provide that 
they will not be subject to the normal Federal income-tax provisions 
of the 48 States. 

The proposal is incorporated in the following language which we 
suggest be substituted for the bill now pending before you. Any 
changes your committee may find necessary to our proposals to accom- 
plish the desired ends would be perfectly acceptable to us. 

The suggested legislation is as follows 

Whereas the principle of self-government is the cornerstone of democracy; and 

Whereas our Government exercises sovereignty over the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska wherein the principles above stated are not now given their fullest 
expression; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Congress to remedy this condition and establish 
a policy for the future for overseas or noncontiguous areas consistent with our 
ideals and principles as to the maximum degree of self-government and as to 
principles of taxation; and 

Whereas, the people of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska have demonstrated 
their loyalty to the Government of the United States, its traditions and teaching. 
and a readiness to achieve a status above and beyond that of an incorporated 
territory; and 

Whereas the Congress is desirous of granting the Territories of Hawaii and 
\laska the fullest. practical self-expression in the form of Commonwealth status 
under the jurisdiction of the United States: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act is enacted in the nature of a compact so that the 
people of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska may organize governments pur- 
suant to constitutions of their own adoption. 

Such governments, when properly organized as hereinafter specified shall b: 
called Commonwealths of the United States of America. It is the intent of 
Congress that the highest degree of self-government within their respective areas 
be vested in the people and in their elective governments. This authority of the 
United States and the laws of the United States excepting those which by act of 
the Congress are made inapplicable to such areas. 
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Chis act shall be submitted to the qualified voters of each such Territory tor 
wceptance or rejection in a referendum to be held for such purpose under the laws 
; such Territory. If this act is approved by a majority of the votes cast in such 
eferendum, the legislature of such Territory shall call a convention to draft a 

titution providing self-government as a Commonwealth of the United Stat 
the people of the Territory Such constitution shall provide a republicar 
rm of government and shall include a bill of rights 

b) Upon adoption of the constitution by the people of such Territory, the 
President of the United States shall, if he finds that such constitution conforms 
o the Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this act, transmit 
ich constitution to the Congress of the United Stat Upon approval of 

ngress, the constitution shall become effective in accordance with its tern 

ject to the conditions and limitations of the act of Congress approving it 


PFAXATLION 


Sec. 2 It is he rebyv declared to be the intent of ¢ ner ss that upon the adopt 
constitutions by, and with the granting of complete Commonwealth stat 
either or both of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, as provided for in this ¢ 
he tax laws of the United Ststes shall be amended in 8 to provide that resi 
nts of either or both Alaska and Hawaii shall be treated under such laws ir 
anner similar to the treatment given to residents of Puerto Rico under 
aws at the present time, the purpose of such treatment being to allow the gove 
ents of Hawaii and Alaska, in line with their newly acquired Commonwealt! 
tatus, to realize full benefits from taxation of income produced within 
indaries 


We favor Commonwealth status for the following reasons 

|. It is consistent with the established pattern of granting statehood 
only to areas contiguous to other States. This is the first time the 
rt has seriously considered granting full statehood to offshore 

‘eas. It raises a very great and radical change in the patiern hereto 

e followed throughout our course as a nation. 

"9. Once granted, statehood is irrevocable. No matter how grave a 
mistake such granting of statehood status may prove to be, no cor 
rective action can be taken once either or both of these Territories are 
admitted to statehood status. With Commonwealth status, these 
Territories could go forward if the Congress so decided. Under 
Commonwealth status corrective changes could be made to insure the 
workability of any self-governmental program. 

The Territories in question have never had an opportunity to 
de «" ide whether they would prefer statehood or Commonwealth status 
Highly organized and adequately financed campaigns have agitated 
only for statehood. The people of these areas should be given a chance 
to consider the advantages of both statehood and ‘ommonwealth 
status in a free and open election. 

In addition to their distance from the other 48 States, these 
areas are underpopulated and if given full statehood status would 
enjoy overrepresentation in the National Congress in proportion to 
their population. 

5. Under commonwealth status they would enjoy practically all the 
advantages of self-government now enjoyed by other States with the 
sole exception of exerting an undue influence upon the affairs of the 
present 48 States by overrepresentation in the Congress. To com- 
pensate for this loss of representation in the National Congress, the 
revenue provision against “‘taxation without represeitation”’ is con- 
tained in our amendment. It provides that these areas would have 
full determination of revenue from tax sources within their areas 
This would greatly add to the economic development of their areas 
under free enterprise and would eliminate the necessity of large scale, 
expensive programs instituted by government for their economic 
advancement. 
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| feel that much of the greatness of America has been due to the 
compact land mass of our Union. Our historic rectangular shap: 
vith definitely fixed borders of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
the Dominion of Canada and Mexico, has been the result of mor 
than a hundred vears of progress. 

We became a neighborhood of States, each touching the other and 
each having a common heritage with the others. As we filled in th: 
pattern of our borders with new States, we were merely granting 
tatehood status t parts of the land-union pattern which had his 
torically been recognized as the United States of America 

Now we are asked, because of agitation in these two Territories to 

olate the historie cone pt of the United States and vo 2,000 miles 
over international waters to make Hawau our 49th State, and to e& 
1.500 miles over the sovereign territory of Canada to make Alaska 
our 50th State This step should not be taken without serious 

nsideration of the drastic departure we are making in the shape of 
our Union 

| feel that we could, by this step, be establishing an Associated 
States of America, thus departing from the United States concept 
Where will this step eventually lead if we here set the pattern for 
offshore States? If Hawaii and Alaska are entitled to full statehood 
with their scant populations, what about Puerto Rico with 2,500,000 
population? Eventually the Virgin Isles, Guam, the Marshalls, and 
other offshore areas could claim the same rights as full States 

It would seem logical to me that as we are called upon to grant an 
improvement in - status of offshore areas which have proven their 
patriotism, their capacity for economic self-sufficiency and_ self- 
vovernment, that we could well consider commonwealth status. I 
is not an untried experiment. It has worked well in Puerto Rico and 
judging from the sentiment of the leaders of that island area, is giving 
them all the rights to self-government with the proper relationship 
and alliance with the United States still maintained. 

They are satisfied in the control of their own affairs in Puerto Rico 
They have seen the economic progress made by having the taxing 
power left to their own determination and for their own development 
They appreciate the many advantages of their close association with 
the United States and their participation in our social programs 
They are willing to assume their full share of defense and military 
service and appreciate the free trade privileges they enjoy as a closely 
knit area to the United States. 

May I read a cablegram from San Juan, P. R., addressed to me. 

id your very interesting article in Collier’s. TI believe if you could 
Puerto Rico or even a weekend vou could us efully round out 
rcommonwealth status a settled policy of United States. 

This is from Luis uno: Marin, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

I would like to state at this time that I have spent some time in 
Puerto Rico. IT have observed the workings of their government 
the charac ter of many of their representatives in their Congress. | 
have met their a4 blic officials and feel that this experiment, as you 
might call it, in Puerto Rico offers a good test tube of the operation 
of a ainsi amount of self-government for offshore areas consistent 
with the close ties that have been maintained between the citizens 
of Puerto Rico and the United States 
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The freedom and the pride in self-government in Puerto Ri 
ertainly indicate that this pattern should not be complete lv ignored 
is we discuss a similar pattern for Hawai and Alaska 


| would like to recommend, if time permits, that 
o to Puerto Rico for 2 or 3 days and see the progres 
I rade in elevating that COUTILTYS once perhaps one ol the ost runadowW 
‘as in the Caribbean, to a level where it is now a showcase of pro: 
f self-government, which certainly has produced full employme: 
progressive industrialization, ana Improvement of almost every 
| am sure that the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
vould be glad to make available to this committee, within the time 
limits of vour visit, a full study of what self-government bas meant 
to them. 
| would suggest that before the idea of commonwealth status is 


> 


carelessly disregarded by this committee, that a trip to Puerto Rico 
would prove beneficial to you in your deliberations. 

The principal difference between “Commonwealth Status’? and 
full statehood is in the area’s representation in the National Congress 
They would continue to elect their delegates to the House of Ri ie 


sentatives. They would not have representation in the United States 


senate. 
Many will condemn this proposal. Sut do we need to dilute the 
representation in either the House of Representatives, the Senate, o1 


the electoral college, to do justi e to these areas? Representative 


Pillion, of New York, has compiled a set of most interesting statistics 
as to the effect of this. Representative Pillion shows the combined 
population of Hawaii and Alaska is 628,487. These 628,487 persons 
would be entitled to four seats in the United States Senate. Thus 
each 157,000 inhabitants would be represented by one Senator 

Yet the 152,572,000 persons of the 48 States are now represented 
by 96 Senators and enjoy the average representation of one Senator 
for each 1,589,000 persons. Thus, through admission of these two 
Territories, each person would enjoy 10 times the representation in 
the Senate as the average person in the 48 States Representative 
Pillion’s tables show that statewide in the larger States they would 
enjoy 47 times the streneth of the people of New York. 33 times those 
of California, 27 times that of Illinois and 32 times those of Pennsyl 
vania. 

Thus, by this overrepresentation, the people of Hawaii and Alaska 
would be diminishing the present voting representation of most of 
the electors in the other 48 States. Statehood would give them one 
twenty-fifth of the voting membership of the Senate while their com- 
bined population is only one two-hundred-and-forty-two-thousandth 
of the population of the 48 States. 

This disparity would continue through the electoral college 
to v1ve these two areas overrepre sentation in the choice of a Pre 
With 7 electoral votes, the citizens of Hawaii and Alaska would e 
| electoral vote for each 89,776 inhabitants while the people of 


{8 States average | for each 287,300 in population. The weight 


vote for President in these offshore areas would be 3.2 times g1 
than for the average voter in the United States 

Here again the combined population of Alaska and Hawan would 
be one two-hundred-and-forty-two-hundredths of the population of 


the 48 States, but they would have one sevent v-sixth of the total 


voting strength in the election of a President 
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| would like to ask permission to place in the record at this point 
the interesting table showing the effect on each State of statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii It was compiled by Representative Pillion 
and used by him in his presentation before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs 

Senator Jackson. Without objection it will be made a part of th 
record. 

The table referred to above follows: ) 


Table comparing the prospective voting power of the ave rage Hawaiian-Alaskar 
; oe . , . : 
voter in the election of United States Senators and a United States President wit) 


the wot ng powe k voters of the 1S States 


Hawaii and Alaska (combined) is 628,437 with 4 Senators—1 Senator {i 

1 is 3,061,000—1 Senator for 1,537,500 residents. 1,537,500 divided 

the average voting rights of the residents of Hawaii ani Alaska as con 

ima in the election of the T S. Senate 

tors for Hawaii and Alaska (combined) will be 7 or 1 for each 89,700 res 

41 electors for Alabama number 11, or | for each 278,000 residents. 278,000 divided by 

l representing the average voting rights of residents of Hawaii and Alaska as compared to 
er of Alabama in the election of a United States President. 


Voting power of aver 
age Hawaiian-Alas 
Number of kan voter versus | 
vote for voters of other 
States 


Population 


1950 census presidential 


electors 


Alaska 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
[Indiana 

lows 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oho 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
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Senator Monroney. I do think a study of this would prove the 
point as to the overrepresentation that would be enjoved by Alaska 
and Hawaii against the other 48 States and it gives the ratio for each 
of the 48 States. You will find in looking at that table that they 
vould enjoy the same per capita representation in the Senate as 
Delaware, virtually the same as New Hampshire and virtually the 
same as Wyoming and Vermont 

In only five instances would the ratio be similar in the representa 
tion in the Senate as it would be if both of these Territories were 
tuken in and their total populations combined. Nevada and Wyo- 
ming would be the only States that would be overrepresented as to 
population; Wyoming with nine-tenths as much, and Nevada with 
five-tenths. All of the other States would have at least the same or 
a greater degree of loss of representation if the Territories were ad- 
mitted to full State status. 

The same thing applies largely in the election of a President. You 
will notice table B at the far righthand of the page shows that again 
only in the case of Nevada would the comparability of representation 
in the electoral college obtain. 

The argument has been made that commonwealth status would 
make the citizens ‘inferior’ to those of the United States. 1 do not 
agree. Certainly the citizens of the Dominion of Canada or other 
Commonwealths of the British Empire do not feel inferior to the 
mother country. ‘They are content with the administration of their 
own self-government and happy with their historic ties to the Empire 
They do not seek a part in the British Parliament, and few would 
argue that such a parliament would be workable if there were allowed 
such representation. 

The experiences of Great Britain have proven through recent 
history to be far more workable than other powers who have extended 
membership in their parliaments to parts of their offshore areas 
The experiment of the French with such parliamentary representation 
has proven especially unworkable and undesirable. 

The great objection to admission of offshore areas as States is not 
new to those of us in this Congress who oppose this departure from 
our historic pattern, 

The late Hon. Nicholas Murray Butler, for many years president 
of Columbia University, and the Republican candidate for the Vice 
Presidency of the United States in 1912, gave this subject much 
mature thought and consideration. He was joined by many leaders 
of his time in raising this objection. 

Among his several articles on this subject he wrote in part: 

Under no circumstances should Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, or any other 
outlying island or territory be admitted as a State in our Federal Union. ‘To do 
so, in my judgment, would mark the beginning of the end of the United States 
as we have known it and as it has become so familiar and so useful to the world 
Our country now consists of a sound and compact area, bounded by Canada, by 
Mexico, and by the two oceans. To add outlying territory hundreds or thousands 
of miles away with what certainly must be different interests from ours and very 
lifferent background might easily mark, as I have said, the beginning of the end 

Think of what would happen were the vote of one Senator from Alaska or 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico to defeat the ratification of an important treaty affecting 
the poliey and good order of the world. * * * 


| have heard it argued many, many times in the Congress that 
modern airplane transportation has brought these two areas much 
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closer to the other 48 States than the western Territories were to thi 
established States in the days when their statehood was eranted. 

While it is true that one can fly by air to either place in less than 
day, we are still a long, long way to mass movements of population 
by air. The pattern of the settlement of the West was by home 
steaders. The pattern of the settlement of Alaska and immigratio: 
© Hawati still is not ulted to airlift at present prices or in present 
equipment To follow out Horace Greeley’s admonition of “Go 
West, voung man, go West,” required a creat deal of courage, & small 
amount of capital and a trek by horse and wagon with farm equip- 
ment and family for the westward movement 
Today, few settlers would dare start off for either of the distant 
offshore areas without 10 to 50 times the capital that our original 
settlers had to go West Most of their equipment would have to b 
purchased once they arrived and there could be no easy adjacent! 
destination of another neighboring State if the prospects for settle 
ment did not measure up to anticipation. 

Today it is argued perhaps that even now Hawaii has a greate: 
population than a few of our older States. [t is true that Hawaii with 
199.794 inhabitants outranks Nevada, with 160,083; Vermont with 
377,747; and Wyoming with 290,529. But the admission of these 
States and others was a necessary part of an historic pattern of filling 
in the mosaic of our united land mass. 

1 am certain that if any of these 3 States now used as horrible ex- 
amples by the advocates of statehood for these 2 Territories were from 
1,500 to 2,000 miles away from the nearest point of our land union, 
no one at that time would have given their admission to the Union 
a second thought. But as a part of the land union they rightfully 
deserved to win their statehood to fill in the gaps. 

It is also interesting to note that none of these States at the time 


of their admission to the Union had a population representing then 


sf 
»é 


only Vs 49 of our population. Their erowth has been less than spectacu 
lar in spite of their progress in many ways, even with the advent of 
air transportation and closer ties that have thus followed. 

But the ratio of population of these three States at the time of thei 
admission, to the total population of the United States at that time, 
was greater than the now existing ratio of either Hawaii or Alaska 
would be to the present population of the United States. 

It would seem to me that this distinguished committee, in consider- 
Ing our request to Ly e the voters of these two areas a chance to declare 
for themselves their choice of commonwealth status versus statehood 
would at least be taking the first proper step in this regard. Past 
elections have indicated to me that there is a grave doubt that all 
the citizens of Hawaii or of Alaska are united—or that even a sub- 
stantial majority of the qualified voters favor statehood despite the 
well-organized and highly publicized campaigns that have been made 
for it Why not subj et the two to a referendum to be held in thos« 

as? 

May I illustrate bv reading a letter from a man from Notre Dame, 
_J. W. Andrews, Notre Dame, Ind. 


aii has been the home of my family for three generations 
l so tor generations to come. 
- article, hich recently appeared in Collier’s, was read 


great ce The ideas that vou advocate are also held firmly 
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mie But, before going further, vou should be informed that thos: 
atehood, at present, are believed to be in the majority By the 
fforts of many of our politicians, newspapers, and radio commentat 
Hawaiian people have nothing else to think of except statehood It 
that candidates from both political parties cannot run for the off 
gate without endorsing statehood first 
This past summer, former Governor Stainback, Democrat, recomme 
ibliecly that Hawaii should ask the Congress to grant us commonwea! 
hese ideas, as soon as they became public, were criticized by the St: 
Governor King, and Mrs. Farrington and company But by hearins 
ations and their commentaries and bv reading the letters to the ed 
ewspapers, you could tell that some people were becoming interested 
ting up @& committee bv the legislature to look into this id aA wa lime 
buffed bv the Governor on his return from the mainland 
My advice would be for vou, in some way, through Congress or | 
jeans, present to the cood people of Hawali the 1acts about this propo 
ould require as much effort as those who propose statehood. <A trip by 
er Members of Congress to Hawaii explaining vour ideas might brit 
ilts At anv rate vould be a good try No doubt, the 
eult one But it inv firm belief that Hawaii has mueh to gain fro 
wealth, and that it should be given the opportunity to receive and 
Thanks vou for your time. May God help you in the carrying 
ly tasks. 
Signed J. W. Andrews, a resident of many generations of Hawaii 
I am receiving mail from many people who likewise indicate strongly 
that no opportunity of an alternate choice between commonwealth 
now or statehood in the future has ever been presented straightfor 
wardly to the re ‘sidents of either Territory. Certainly before we embark 
. : ; ; : ; ; 
on this great de parture from our historic concept of a united land mass 
f 


i} 
of States neigh boring one another, and contiguous to each other, that 
we should not gallop into this thing without looking carefully at the 


pattern we are thereby setting, or deceive the people into thinking 
that what we are offering them in the way of statehood is the main 
thing and the only thing that we as a country could do for them 

| am convinced, particularly with respect to Alaska, that the only 
way that it will develop into a status of self-sufficiency, growth, and 
immigration would be to let private industry rather than the awkward 
hand of government go about the development of these great resources 
that they have. 

If allowed to retain the taxes, you would find that this tax incentive, 
would, I believe, give great spur to the development of industry 
utilizing their raw resources and raw materials, eventually lead to some 
industrialization, and certainly a vast improvement of employment 
opportunities which would attract immigration to Alaska. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Senator Monroney. | 
have a few questions to ask. On page 4 when you refer to 1,500 
miles distance in the case of Alaska I think that you will find that it is 
about 700 miles on the coast. You probably had in mind the overland 
route. 

Senator Monronery. Of course that brings you only to the south- 
easternmost part which is the thin sleeve of Alaska. That concave 
at the coast is not very deep and does not represent really the major 
area of Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, I was just thinking that if 
we had won that controversial 54—40 fiight then we would have been 
joined by a land mass and would not have this corridor to Alaska. 
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Senator Monroney. | believe that would have eliminated much: 
of the grave doubts 

Senator Jackson. Maybe we ought to reopen that decision. 
think it was the Kaiser’s father who was the arbitrator. 

Senator Monroney. Fundamentally, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
is one of the grave doubts many people have. When you are sepa- 
rated by another sovereign country, or by the international rights of 
other nations on the high seas, you face an entirely different concept 
in State government and in their relationship to the 48 States. 

Senator Jackson. But if we adopt that premise, are we not estab- 
lishing once and for all the policy that they will never achieve state- 
hood? 

Senator Monroney. No; I think that is the advantage of common- 
wealth. I do not think we are promising Hawaii and Alaska state- 
hood if they accept commonwealth. I think we are saying to them 
that ‘‘This is the decision of the Congress; that we feel commonwealth 
for the world condition today, and for your own condition, is the best 
possible thing that we can achieve for you. We give you the maximum 
amount of local self- -government, the election of your governor, judges 
the formation of your constitution and all self-government, but we 
will not give you an overrepresentation in the National Congress and 
we postpone statehood without any definite commitment.”’ 

I could perhaps visualize the time when successfull utilization of 
commonwealth might lead to certain other changes that would bring 
about greater representation in the Congress on the part of these 
areas, or full statehood. The Congress at any time after it grants 
commonwealth, if it were accepted by these areas, could vote statehood 
On the other hand, once we vote statehood, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no provision in the Constitution and no precedent where, no matter 
what happened, statehood status could be withdrawn, and a mistake 
rectified if it should occur. 

Senator Jackson. On page 10 of your statement I would disagree 
somewhat with your conclusion toward the bottom of the page 
You state: “To add outlying territory hundreds or thousands of miles 
away with what certainly must be different interests from ours and 
very different background might easily mark, as I have said, the 
beginning of the end.” 

Senator Monroney. That is Nicholas Murray Butler’s quotation. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. | rather agree with him that there is a differ- 
ence, particularly in the way Hawaii was settled, in that our state- 
hood expansion has been the seed corn from other States. I am not 
speaking about races. I am not speaking about origins but the train- 
ing in statehood, in statecraft, in responsibilities of government no 
matter what the origin was, some German, some Italian, and some 
Greek. They still largely passed through their immigration stages 
and their indoctrination into American ideals, history, and traditions 
as settlers in older States. They took their ideas and their experience 
in democracy from those older States westward with them to form 
the seed corn of the new State governments that grew as we filled in 
the land masses. 

Senator Jackson. I am not quite so sure whether that is true. In 
the Far West some of the States are about half Scandinavian. They 
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may have stopped in Minneapolis for a few hours, but they kept on 
voimng. 

Senator Monroney. As I recall from my study of history, it took 
quite some time to equip a Conestoga wagon and get their pots and 
pans and capital. They were usually working in some kind of enter 
prise in the older States to acquire the means by which to go west 
and stake out this new western empire. 

Senator Jackson. | think that you will find that in many of the 
Kar Western States where it is true that at least half of the popula- 
tion is foreign born that they had very little tutoring in old States 
in the East. I think vou will find that that is true in several States 
of the Far West. 

Senator Monroney. I would think perhaps, and | may be wrong 
on this, that the early settlers that brought about the opening of the 
West were largely from the older States. After the States had been 
established, small though they were, then the mass immigration that 
we think of as foreign born occurred in the States; but the States 
had been established by the seed corn of democracy that had been 
cultivated from many of the older States. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the pattern varied in many of the States. 
| think in Alaska you will find that you have people that come from 
the South, the Northwest, the West and the East, who moved into 
Alaska and many of them during the gold rush. Then you had a large, 
foreign-born population that moved into Alaska. In the old days 90 
percent of the fishing was carried on by the Scandinavians, and | 
presume that that is almost true today. I merely mention that be- 
cause I do think you have quite a similarity in the case of Alaska as 
far as the pattern goes. 

Senator Monroney. The patteri: is a little closer to Alaska than 
it would be in the case of Hawaii. The population certainly does not 
show too great a growth through the years despite the Government’s 
eagerness to colonize and to bring about an increase in the population. 

Senator Jackson. Do you not think that Dr. Butler’s statement 
in his last paragraph is carrying it a little far and I quote: 

Think of what would happen were the vote of one Senator from Alaska or 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico to defeat the ratification of an important treaty affecting 


the policy and good order of the world 


That kind of argument could be made with equal force as to other 
States, such as Oklahoma, for example, or even New York. 

Senator Monroney. Referring once again to Mr. Pillion’s stat- 
istics, if you consider these 2 en bloe we will then have 100 United 
States Senators. They will have four from these two areas. You 
would then have a combined population of one two-hundred-and 
forty-seconds of the population of the other States, these beimg the 
two Territories, controlling one twenty-fifth of the United States 
Senate. 

Senator Jackson. But the population of Wyoming and Nevada 
combined is less than that of Hawaii. 

Senator Monroney. I think I covered the fact that their situation 
was different in the sense that we were filling in the united land mass. 
Our borders were generally accepted as the Pacific and Atlantic 
Westward we saw these States expand and we did not draw the line 
on smaller States. The history of our Constitution is that a great 
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compromise was made to give to the large and the small States alik: 
their proportionate representation in the House of Representatives 
so the large States would have greater voting strength and the smal! 
States only their proportionate voting stre ngth. 

We had this provision for the two-House system and equal repre- 
sentation for all States in the United States Senate. I am not capabl 
of reading the minds of those great men who wrote the Constitution 
I do feel that any reasonable reflection on history would indicat 
that they then had in mind the equal footing basis for the United 
land mass, and did not visualize in any stretch of the imagination 
at that time the admittance of offshore areas, or the proposition that 
is here pi eS nted that we must always and forever continue, with 
relationship to bringing our Territories or offshore areas into bette: 
status, to grant them the same two-Senator representation that was 
rranted in order to bring the Thirteen Original Colonies together i 
the Constitution. 

Must we forever continue indefinitely for offshore areas that were not 
similar to those that then existed, the proposition that all States 
would come in, no matter where they were located beyond our land 
mass, with influence in the upper Chamber equal to the contiguous 
States represented therein? 

Senator Jackson. It was my understanding that the compromise 
on the two-House system which occurred at the Constitutional Con- 
vention came out the the necessity of trying to provide some protec- 
tion to especially the southern area of the United States where there 
vas a lot of land but few people, whereas in the north there was a 
ioukw of States with substantial population but not the large land 
area. LT was going to sav that I would doubt whether the inading 
Fathers had any complete concept of the total area of the country 
at that time. It was prior to many of the discoveries in the Far West 
and the west coast. 

| was going to sav further that historically the Senate representation 
was based almost exclusively on this compromise which you so ably 
referred to, that two Senators would come from the State to represent 
that land area without regard to population. I do not think we are 
doing any violence to the intent of the Founding Fathers when we 
do not give the same proportion of representation that the other 
States have populationwise. The House of Representatives is pro- 
ected by the fact that a State can only have the number of Repre- 
sentatives that the Congress permits in connection with the reappor- 
tionment which occurs every 10 years. So historically, representation 
in the Senate is always based on the land area, the land mass. If that 
criteria were followed literally, I assume Alaska might be entitled to 
quite a few Senators because it covers such a large land area. | 
think that is the historical compromise. 

Senator Monroney. As you stated, the Senators were the repre- 
sentatives of the States, the Congressmen of the people. In fact, up 
until rather recent times the Senators were elected by the legislatures 
of the States, on the theory that they were the link between the State 
government and the national Government. When we passed the 
amendment, we did, of course, provide for direct election by the people 
of the States, but I think the concept of States being represented in 
the Senate was not changed. 
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Senator Jackson. Senator Monroney, the last sentence in the quote 
from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, to get back to him for a moment, 
really has very little application, it seems to me, in this argument, to 
say, and I quote: 

Think of what would happen were the vote of one Senator from Alaska or 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico to defeat the ratification of an important treaty affecting 

ie policy and good order of the world. * * * 

I do not know just what he has in mind there, but demonstrations 
of bad judment might come from any part of the 48 States. Sometimes 
it comes from many parts. 

Senator Monroney. Yes. He could have been thinking, in the 
case of Puerto Rico, that the origin of most of the Puerto Ricans was 
Spanish in the predominant number as to population; or vou could 
consider that in Hawaii you have a large population that in foreign 
policy matters such as ratification of a treaty, would think differently, 
from the other 48 States, because of the greater mixture of different 
nationalities and different origins. 

Senator Jackson. Actually, that sort of situation exists today, does 
it not? When I was in the House—I do not see so much of it in the 
Senate—there was a day for this country or that country, and where 
you have large concentrations of people from one country or another 
there is a tendency, naturally, to give support to some of their views. 

I do think that that situation does exist in many of our 48 States 
today. 

Senator Monroney. I think it probably would be more important 
on economic matters where your island or insular possessions, by 
their very nature, are limited as to the general scope of their agriculture 
or of their industry, and that you would perhaps receive a definite 
overemphasis of one or two lines because of the limited economic 
interest of an island area against the general interest of the 48 States. 
[ think we cannot dismiss the insular nature of their economies by 
saying that they are on all fours with the rather broad economic 
interests of most of the other 48 States. 

Senator Jackson. I wonder if you might take a moment to elaborate 
a little on the taxation provision in your proposed amendment. 

Senator Monroney. Yes. That, of course, is a matter other than 
the pledge of the intent of the Congress provided for in our common- 
wealth provision, that revenues originating in the island would be 
allowed to remain there so the island or the area would receive full 
benefits from taxation of income produced within their boundaries. 

The income-tax pattern in Puerto Rico, as I understand it, induces 
capital to invest in small or other industries in Puerto Rico, because 
as long as that income remains and works in those areas, it is exempt 
from United States taxation. When that income is brought back 
for use in the United States, then it would be subject to taxation. 

It would not permit, and it would be foolish to assert that a man 
could establish a residence in Hawaii and thus avoid taxation on his 
stocks or bonds or business operations in the United States. It 
would require a very careful bit of enabling legisiation to spell it out 
in detail, and it would require a number of hearings to make this 
definite. 

Senator Jackson. In the case of Puerto Rico, the Internal Revenue 
Act has never applied to that area. 


59823—55——_9 
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Senator Monroney. Not internal revenue. They parallel ou: 
income tax rather closely, but do have some variations. We help 
them collect their income tax, but we deduct only the charge for 
collection, and the balance is left in the island for their own determina- 
tion. 

Senator Jackson. That is merely an assistance administratively, 
Their income tax is a lot less than the Federal tax. 

Senator Monroney. There is some difference, but not too great a 
difference. There are devices to encourage the development of 
industry. There are certain tax waivers and exemptions to encourage 
additional capital investments which I think would be very helpful to 
Alaska, and even to Hawaii, although their economy is more mature 
than Alaska’s. 

Senator Jackson. But if you have a large company in Alaska 
which is extracting a resource, whether it is timber, mining, or fisheries, 
as I understand it, as long as money is earned in Alaska the corporation 
would not have to pay the Federal corporation tax, nor would the 
stockholders have to pay a Federal income tax on their dividends. 

Senator Monroney. If the dividends were earned in Alaska 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I am talking about when it is all earned 
in Alaska. I am not talking about the individual who sets up a 
fictitious residence in Alaska to receive his dividend checks from al] 
over the United States in that Territory. I am speaking now of the 
situation where the individual is a shareholder in the company in 
Alaska. 

Senator Monroney. As I understand it, in relationship to Puerto 
Rico, as that money is taken out of Alaska and brought back to this 
country, then it is subject to some tax. 

Senator Jackson. That is something to look into. I am not clear 
on that. 

Senator Monroney. Since it is new and we have only the one 
example, Puerto Rico, Senator Fulbright, Senator Smathers and |] 
purposely discussed the tax policy fully. We felt that with the broad 
declaration of freedom from income tax on income which is produced 
and left to work in these islands and in the Territory of Alaska, we 
would be encouraging the investment of free-enterprise funds for 
development such as has occurred in Puerto Rico, and that further 
treatment of the tax problem must be left to a later time as to whether 
we find that these people would wish to consider a commonwealth. 

There is nothing in here which forces commonwealth on them. 
We merely ask them if they wish commonwealth. If they do not, 
then they can retain the territorial status which they now have or 
they can still strike for statehood. 

Senator Jackson. If you have no objection, I think it would be 
well that a brief statement on the tax situation in Puerto Rico be 
placed in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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UNITED STATES SENAT! 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
February 10 
MEMORANDUM 
Senator Henry M. Jackson. 
Stewart French, committee counsel. 
ject: Commonwealth status and tax exemption. 

The following statement of law and fact which I prepared was read into the 
Congressional Record on March 18, 1954, by the then majority leader, Senator 
William F. Knowland (p. 3304 of the Congressional Reeord for March 18. 1954 

In the 8lst Congress, representative spokesmen for the people of Puerto Rico 

tioned for authorization to form a constitution for the local insular govern- 
Included were the popularly elected Governor of the island, the Honor 
Luis Mtinoz-Marin; the Resident Commissioner, also popularly elected, the 
norable Antonio Fernés-Isern; heads of both the Puerto Rican legislative 
lies; members of the judiciary, ete 

1s a result, Public Law 600 was enacted, authorizing the formation of a con- 

tution for local self-government with respect to island affairs 

\ll provisions of the Organie Act of Puerto Rico not specifically repealed by 

lic Law 600 were specifically continued in force and effect. These include 
neasures respecting Puerto Rico’s relationship with the mainland. 

nuerto Rico never has been within the internal revenue svstem of the United 

tates. The first organic act—the act of April 12, 1900, found in 31 Statutes at 

beginning on page 77—provided in section 15 that the internal revenue 

of the United States should have no force and effect The 1917 organi 

the one under which the island was governed at the time of attainment of 

monwealth status, explicitly authorized the Puerto Rican Legislature to 
establish income and other internal-revenue taxes. 

The point is, the favorable tax treatment for Puerte Rico of which the pro- 
ponents of Commonwealth status make so much has no direct connection what- 
ever with Commonwealth status in Puerto Rico. Exemption from Federal taxes 
existed more than a half-century prior to the Commonwealth, and was merely 
continued under it. 

Under the precedent of the Philippines, Commonwealth status in the American 
system is a step toward independence when the people desire it and are ready 
Under Commonwealth status, the people of the area have no voice in the making 
of wars in which they must fight, nor in the making of the peace under whic} 
thev must live. The same is true with all foreign affairs. 

All tariff and immigration matters are decided without their having a voice in 
such decisions. 

In the same category are laws relating to the Federal judiciary and courts 
constitutional amendments, laws relating to shipping, agriculture (including 
sugar quotas), alcoholic beverage taxation (which is extremely important to 
Puerto Rico), and, in fact, virtually all legislation except those of strictly insular 
interest. 

Commonwealth status, or anything except statehood, for an incorporated Ter- 
ritory, would be a marked departure from our historic pattern. It would be a 
departure from our principle of “government by consent of the governed.” 
The imposition of Commonwealth status, or the denial of statehood, would in 
fact be a precedent —something wholly new legally, politically, and philosophically. 

Senator Monroney. I would appreciate any inquiry the committee 
would make further clarifying the tax situation. 

I might say, in the event we pass commonwealth, the matter of 
treatment of the taxes and how they are handled would still be, and 
should properly be, left to the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House. This broad declara- 
tion of policy is about as far as we can go at this time. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bible? 

Senator Braise. Mr. Chairman, | listened with great interest to 
Senator Monroney’s statement in behalf of commonwealth status. | 
notice the use of the word ‘‘overrepresentation.’”’ I suppose I come 
from a State which has been accused of overrepresentation as often as 
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any State in the Union. I am happy to report that since the official] 
census of 1950, we have grown from some 160,000 well up over 200,000 
and the more optimistic of our citizens feel we shall be up to 300,000 }) 
1970. If I am not mistaken, at the time Nevada went into the 
Union in 1864, we had a population of about 30,000, and anyone who 
reads the historic debates of the day will find the very same thesis 
underlying the argument against admission into the Union—the con- 
cept of overrepresentation. 

[ think Nevada has acquitted itself with honor since its admission 
in 1864. I am confident that in the years ahead, we possibly will 
even creep up ahead of Wyoming and Delaware in population. 

I did want to ask Senator Monroney as to how long this concept of 
commonwealth status has been under consideration, 

Senator Monroney. It has been discussed over some 15 or 20 
years in various degrees. It reached its first working pattern as we 
had the nearly impossible task of doing something with Puerto Rico. 
Out of the congressional act setting up Commonwealth status for 
Puerto Rico and their new constitution, it came more sharply into 
focus because there we have a test tube operation of what it will do 
Up to that time it was a sort of visionary suggestion, handicapped on 
the one side by trying to make it parallel too close ly the British con- 
cept of commonwealth. While this parallels it to some degree, we are 
not proposing that these areas issue their own coinage or that they 
have their own foreign policy or that they are completely divorced 
from the Draft Act and other acts related to military service to the 
country, which gives the Commonwealths that we are talking about in 
the American pattern some lesser degree of autonomy than that en- 
joyed by the Commonwealths of the British Empire. We do not 
need to follow to every degree the British pattern. 

Senator Braue. I am interested in knowing whether there has been 
any attempt at sampling public opinion in either Hawaii or Alaska 
as to commonwealth versus statehood. 

Senator Monroney. That is exactly what I was urging this com- 
mittee to do. I was very much encouraged today to hear from one of 
vhe larger radio and television companies of Hawaii that they are going 
to encourage some forum discussions, to try in that way to detect 
whether the interests of these areas might be completely ‘and totally 
still for statehood once this other pattern of solution is known. There 
has been virtually a blackout of information as to its advantages and 
as to exactly what is provided for in the proposal. I am not saying 
it is a deliberate blackout, but again we have the matter of distance 
and we have the matter of transmission of news to the extent that | 
do not believe the full import of this alternative has been laid before 
either the political leaders or even the legislatures of the Territories. 
The referendums which have been held in the past have been onl) 
those on statehood. 

Senator Brste. Was Commonwealth status before the last 
Congress? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, sir, by an amendment offered by us. It 
was defeated. 

Senator Bisnte. That was last year or 2 years ago? 

Senator JAcKSON. Last year. 

Senator Birnie. The second session. There was no sampling of 
opinion from April on to the present time? 
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Senator Monroney. No. We have no funds to do it. We merely 
try to give it publicity by the placing of editorials or articles in the 
record. 

[ should like to ask unanimous consent that I might place in the 
record some editorials from the Anchorage newspaper which has 
supported Commonwealth status for Alaska. 


Senator Jackson. Without objection, that will be included in the 
record. 


(The information referred to follows:) 
{From the Anchorage Daily News, Feb. 5, 1955] 
AN INFERENCE Tuat Won’t Hotp Water 


We note that recently Delegate Bartlett had inserted in the Congressional 
tecord an article from the Alaska Weekly refusing to accord the question of 
commonwealth a place on a poll it was conducting. Bartlett said the newspaper 
refused vigorously and emphatically in “true frontier and true American spirit.” 

It did that very thing, but the question arises as to what business the Alaska 
Weekly has conducting a poll on the future political make-up of Alaska, anyway. 

The newspaper is printed in Seattle by a resident of Seattle. Its circulation 
throughout Alaska is nebulous. It exists almost solely for oldtimers who have 
long since departed for the sunny climes of Oregon, California, or less rigorous 
lands. Among its heavier advertising clients are those opposed to statehood for 
Alaska. But this is somewhat beside what we started out to say. 

In the course of the insertion it is stated that commonwealth would “deny the 
people of Alaska representation in Congress—even the voteless representation 
they now enjoy —and would do violent injury to the Constitution.” 

Whatever inference is intended, that is not the case with the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. The congressional representative of that Commonwealth has 
equal status here with the “‘voteless representatives’? of Hawaii and Alaska, 
equal privileges, equal committee representation, and fully as choice office space 
in the House Office Building. Like them, he can stand up on the floor of the 
House and make himself heard whenever he elects to do so. 

The question of constitutionality of commonwealth status was raised privately 
at the time Puerto Rico was advocating its advance to that position. Luis 
Mufioz- Marin, Governor of the island, answered that effectively with his declara- 
tion that ‘‘the facts are always ahead of the law.” 

“Commonwealth status is constitutional,’’ he argued, “if you believe that the 
things which are not yet written are as real as those that are.”’ 

In all of his defense of commonwealth status, Mufioz-Marin holds, however, 
that it is not the end in itself as of today, merely something to be developed and 
worked out as time goes on and leads to full satisfaction of the political aspirations 
of his people. 

“Puerto Rico,” he said recently, ‘‘used to be a Territory, belonging to, but not 
part of, the United States. It now belongs to itself and is freely associated to the 
American Union by the strong bonds of common citizenship and common demo- 
cratic ideals.” 

The Governor opposes both statehood and independence at this stage because, 
he says, his people cannot afford one or the other. 

And most Puerto Ricans do glory in the fact that they are American citizens. 
They have their gripes, but they do not regard themselves as ex-Americans in any 
sense, and they are not, merely because they have won for themselves the right 
to run their own government and need no longer carry every little bit of detail to 
Washington for adjustment. 


{From the Anchorage Daily News, Feb. 26, 1954 
Monroney Hits It oN THE HEAD 


Observers of the statehood movement both in Alaska and Washington cannot 
» but notice a general cooling down of the zest which the issue once commanded 
he National Capital. New delays and excuses are more and more apparent 
are not ready—nmilitary necessity forbids it at this time—greater econor 
cress is necessary—and thus it goes. 


I 
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What is the real reason for procrastination on statehood? Is it the interference 
of the so-called outside interests, the southern Democrats, the states righters, or 
the fear of political unbalance in Congress that is deterring statehood? 

Or has Senator Mike Monroney hit it squarely on the head in his article 
March 4 Collier’s magazine in which he reveals that the congressional thinking 
is strong for an entirely new concept in the treatment of the Nation’s overseas 
and noncontiguous possessions? 

We have been inclined to believe for some time now that it is the latter. We 
have felt that never, under the most favorable conditions imaginable, will Con- 
gress grant statehood to any American area lying outside of the perimeter of the 
present 48 States. We think for a long time now the statehood people have been 
barking up the wrong tree for that reason. 

We have often wondered what would be so bad about commonwealth or 
whatever it may eventually be called. In commonwealth, according to the ver- 
sions of at least four different United States Senators—Monroney, Fulbright, 
Daniel, Smathers, all men of great mental stature—we will get everything \ 
have been promised under statehood plus our constitutional rights of no taxation 
without full representation. And it might be well to interject here that regardless 
of those who would rear to their full height and disdainfully acclaim that we 
want to pay taxes to the United States, the $60 million Alaskans paid out in income 
taxes last year would be a pretty tidy little sum to play around with. 

Let’s not fool ourselves about this tax incentive business. We are up to our 
ears in taxes now. This is a very critical time in the industrial development of 
Alaska. Just the other day at Juneau officials of the F. FE. company of Fairbanks 
and the Puget Sound and Ketchikan Pulp Co. testified that the infant Alaskan 
industrial front cannot stand up under increased taxes. These men were referring 
to industrial levies on payrolls but taxes of any sort mean the same thing. Con- 
versely the elimination of tax in one way or another means incentive for these 
industries to go ahead. 

It does not mean that under commonwealth the entire equivalent of the Federal 
income tax burden will be wiped out, but it will mean that Alaska will have the 
final word in alloting a tax incentive if it wishes. Thus Alaska would have it in 
its power to aid industry already here by making its tax burden lighter or encourage 
new industry by holding out the bait of a low tax obligation. 

It should be remembered that we are up against terrific competition in this 
business of industrial development with other States who are dangling cleared 
factory sites, free water supply, abundant labor markets and many other induce- 
ments to the very pulp industry we are trying to develop. 

So if the cards are down, as Senator Monroney hints they are, in the extraterri- 
torial policy of the United States, and statehood for its Overseas possessions is 
just going to be a thorn in its side, the thing to do is go along with the common- 
wealth idea, not as something second best, but as a cooperative gesture with 
Uncle Sam whose problem child we have become, but who would very much like 
to help us grow up. 

Senator Bisie. I am not clear, Senator, what happens to Alaska 
or Hawaii after they would be granted Commonwealth status under 
your plan. 

Senator Monroney. We cannot grant them Commonwealth status. 
rm . - ‘sf 
They must vote that they wish Commonwealth status. Then if they 
do, they would, like any State, write their own Commonwealth 
constitution. They would adopt it in perhaps a constitutional conven- 
tion in exactly the same pattern as they would if they were receiving 
statehood. That would be sent to the President of the United States. 
He would examine it to see if it was on all-fours with the Constitution 
of the United States and the Bill of Rights. If he approved it, it 
would be sent to the Congress for its approval. And then we would 
have in gear either the pattern of statehood or Commonwealth status. 
Both would follow exactly and identically the same line. 

Senator Bisue. If they were to vote, we will say, in favor of 
Commonwealth status and thereafter petitioned for statehood, what 
would be your position at that time? 
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Senator Monroney. I think it would depend upon the progress 
that they had made, whether we felt that the state of the world and 
our past experience with them in self-government would be strong 
enough—I am speaking only personally—to overcome the fear | have 
of offshore areas as full States. 

Senator Bisie. That is not based entirely upon an over-representa- 
tion concept? 

Senator Monroney. I am glad you came back to that because, as 
[ tried to say in my statement, within our united land mass the lack of 
population of a Territory, I think, was not too important in the matter 
of statehood. We were filling in the pattern of our historic bound- 
aries. It was predestined when we reached the Pacific Ocean and 
when we set the line on the north for our boundary with Canada, and 
as we set it in the south with Mexico, that all of that contiguous area 
would become States. It would have been futile and useless to draw 
hard lines on the basis of population. Certainly we should have 
taken in those States. 

My own State of Oklahoma, which is the 46th State, perhaps did 
not have an adequate amount of population, if we are going to look 
only at that. But it was the filling in of this checkerboard. At the 
same time, the boundaries were there and were fixed. We were merely 
filling in the pattern. 

Here we depart from the historic concept of sound, solid boundaries, 
and no enclave of foreign power or blue water, and we are asked to go 
2,000 miles across international water to accept the 49th State of 
Hawaii, or 1,500 miles across the soverign land of Canada or, as the 
distinguished chairman says, 500 miles up the inland passage, which is 
international water, I believe, is it not, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. It is all international water or soverign terri- 
tory of other countries that will divide us. ‘Therefore, I say the point 
of noncontiguity plus overrepresentation of the offshore areas becomes 
important, while population was not so important then. 

I also said in my statement that it is my understanding that the 
areas that were taken in at that time, small though their population 
was, enjoyed a stronger ratio of their population to the then popula- 
tion of the other States of the Union than either Hawaii or Alaska 
today enjoys in relationship to the present population of the 48 States. 
So the condition under which they receive statehood, if you would put 
it on that basis, which I do not, still would give credit to the territories 
that were brought in. 

Senator Braue. I think I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JAcKsoNn. Senator Monroney, I want to thank you for the 
very scholarly way in which you presented your case. I may not 
necessarily agree with your arguments, but I do want to say you have 
done a good job i in going into ‘this subject. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you for your courtesy in letting me 
appear today instead of next week. 

Senator Jackson. If there are any additional insertions you wish to 
include in the record, they may be submitted. 

Senator Monroney. I should like to get the editorials from the 
Anchorage paper, because I detect a rather inquisitive desire on the 
part of a “good many people in these two areas to know a little bit more 
about commonwealth. 
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Senator JAckson. Thank you, Senator Monroney. 

Senator Fulbright, we will be happy to hear any statement you may 
care to make at this time. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement, if 
I may read it. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Senator Futpricur. The proposal to grant statehood to Alaska 
and Hawaii has recently, quite understandably, received a great deal 
of support in many quarters. I say “understandably” for a very 
good reason, for it seems to me that the proponents of this measure 
have suddenly made it seem that there are only two possibilities: to 
continue Hawaii and Alaska as Territories, or to make them States. 
Confronted with these choices, it is hardly remarkable that statehood 
has become fashionable. 

But let us look at the from-Territory-to-State picture in the proper 
focus. It is much as if we were assuming that when one is lying down, 
the only way to help him is to stand him up, when, plainly, the first 
step isto sit himup. It is this orderly progression toward statehood— 
with the sitting-up stage coming next—that we should be considering. 
Some will say that it has been considered, and that consideration is 
still going on. I incline to doubt it. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, when commonwealth status 
for Alaska and Hawaii was seriously debated in the Congress and 
was a recognizable issue among the more responsible members of the 
national electorate. What has happened to this question? 

Amid all the conflicting considerations—Should Hawaii be admitted 
to statehood without Alaska? Should Alaska become a State and 
not Hawaii? Are either ready now for statehood?—the emphasis 
has been on statehood, pro and con. Through reiteration, and I 
might say adroit reiteration, of the statehood theme, we have all 
but lost sight of the alternative. Commonwealth has been obscured. 

A valiant effort to rescue it from obscurity has been made by the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma. Senator Monroney has set forth 
in an article in the March 4 issue of Collier’s magazine the positive 
values of commonwealth status for Alaska and Hawaii. I can 
recommend that article as a most praiseworthy attempt to get this 
distorted picture into focus; I think it is partic ularly valuable because 
it points up the fact that there is an alternative, that the question is 
not simply one of State-or-Territory, take-it-or-leave-it. 

If we take this step—if we make Hawaii and Alaska common- 
wealths—it may be said, of course, that we have compromised the 
issue. If that were the case, I might attempt to argue the positive 
benefits of compromise. However, this is no compromise, even 
though commonwealth status may seem to land in the middle ground 
where compromise lives. 

No; despite the predominance of the statehood question, the pro- 
posal for commonwealth status is fully able to stand on its own as 
an issue for our consideration. I would not be as positive about it 
as I feel if I did not say I think this is the question for our considera- 
tion, 
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Residents of Hawaii and Alaska argue, with merit, that they are 
in much the same position as the American colonies were before the 
Declaration of Independence, with most of the responsibilities but 
few of the benefits of belonging. As commonwealths—raising and 
retaining all their own tax revenues, governing themselves and operat- 
ing the majority of their internal affairs—Alaska and Hawaii would 
have full opportunity to develop their lands. As States, they would 
be plunged pell-meil into a system of living and government that 
demands that they now have, at the moment of statehood, a fully 
developed system, ready to be assimilated. 

I do not say that Alaska and Hawaii should never be States, only 
that they advance toward statehood in an orderly progression, giving 
each party to the merger full opportunity to determine the effects of 
a revolutionary step. Welcoming Hawaii and Alaska to statehood is 
hardly the same as the relatively minor problems faced in bringing 
in the Western States in the recent past, as bringing in other States 
distant from the eastern seaboard, including my own, shortly before 
that. International waters divide us from Hawaii. <A great land 
mass stretches between our Northwest States and Alaska. Even in 
this time of rapid transportation and communication, it is a fact not 
lightly to be dismissed that Hawaii and Alaska are not right next door. 
Our States are now contiguous, and there is an entirely new concept, 
one that demands not only a new and searching investigation but 
experiment, in joining ourselves to distant areas. 

Perhaps too much has been said in debates on other issues about 
precedent, but it is still a fact that setting one is no small matter, 
particularly when the logical alternative to statehood is at hand. 

Further, I hope it is not futile to argue that there is a great deal to 
be said fer proceeding from one step to the next, for advancing surely 
and in good order toward a distant goal. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Might I just ask one or two questions? 

Do you premise your position primarily on the fact that the two 
areas in question, Hawaii and Alaska, being noncontinguous, that 
therefore they should not be admitted as States? 

Senator Futsrieut. At this time? 

Senator Jackson. Now or at a future time. 

Senator Futsricut. | said specifically that I do not say they should 
never become states. However if one will look at what happens in 
the rest of the world, I would say that a move toward making them 
States is against the trends in other areas. Take the British Common- 
wealth. Instead of moving toward the incorporation into the Empire 
for the last 50 years it has been all in the other direction. ‘The same 
is true with the French. It is a matter of effective administration 
that is preferable. 

The only country that is moving to acquire and dominate other areas 
is Russia, and I do not quite see that they are justified or that we 
would be justified in accepting that particular way of enlarging our 
borders at this time. 

I did not say that never should it be done. I think that we have 
great difficulty today right here in Washington in being wise enough 
to solve the problems of the 48 States we have. I do not know that 
there is any great excess or surplus of wisdom here today. I think 
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it is a very difficult job that should be undertaken to acquire furthe: 
and more diverse areas. 

Senator Jackson. Historically, when you put a commonwealth 
label on an area, it is the last status that exists prior to the granting 
of complete freedom. Historically, that has been the concept. When 
you set up a commonwealth you lay the foundation to eventually 
grant complete freedom to the country. That has been our historical 
position in the Philippines. I am wondering if the impression might 
not be created that we are laying a foundation to provide for the 
independence of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Senator Futsriegur. It could be. They are not quite larg 
enough | think to stand complete independence. The Philippines is 
a little larger. However, if you feel so strongly about Hawaii, why 
was not the Philippines made a State? 

Senator Jackson. I think it is an entirely different contract. First 
of all when we took over the Philippines we made it very clear that 
they would be given their independe nee. You had a people, a 
nationality that existed in the area. The area was not built up by 
immigration; whereas, in the Hawaiian group and Alaska you had 
a very small indigenous population, and the bulk of the people came 
from America and, therefore, they were essentially American. They 
had an entirely different background in law in the Philippines. It is 
essentially Spanish. 

Senator Futsricutr. I did not understand that the bulk of the 
people in the Hawaii Islands came from America. I am misinformed, 
if that is true. 

Senator Jackson. No, I think you are correct in that. 

Senator Futsrieut. I thought you stated that. 

Senator Jackson. I am probably in error as far as Hawaii is con- 
cerned, because you had a number of oriental people who came to 
the states and went back to Hawaii. There was originally a large 
Caucasian population, however, at the turn of the century that came 
in from this country and from England in the case of Hawaii. 

Senator Futsricur. I thought it was a minority even today and 
has always been a minority. 

Senator Jackson. It is a minority of Caucasian. It is a mixed 
race of people. In the case of Alaska, however, there is no question 
that virtually all of the nonindigenous people have come from the 
States. 

Senator Futsrieut. Is the majority of the total population people 
from the United States? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Fu.srieur. I did not know that 

Senator Jackson. Delegate Bartlett? 

Delegate Barr err. The latest official Bureau of the Census esti- 
mate gives the civilian population of Alaska at about 171,000 and of 
that number about 35,000 constitute the so-called native races, 
Eskimos and Indians. 

Senator FuLsricut. How many from the United States are living 

Alaska? 

Delegate Bartiert. Practically all of the difference between 
171,000 and 35,000. The number of foreign born is not great. You 
have a few, Senator Fulbright, Alaskans of the second and third 
generation. Outside of that all come from the States. 
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Senator Jackson. I would say, too, Senator, and I am sure you 
gree With me, that in all of the States that have come in some States 
more than others you had a substantial indigenous population. ‘The 
in ian population in many States was substantial. It varied acc ording 

o States. 

Senator Futsprieut. All others were contiguous States. You do 
not deny that this is setting a new precedent in going beyond our 
immediate shores to incorporate foreign areas into our country. 

Now, an analogy of that is that the French have tried to do that in 
the case of North Africa and it has ~ been a glowing success. In 
fact, it is sometimes the source of a great deal of trouble. If you 
assume that Americans are smarter an anybody else, | suppose we 
will handle it better, but I do not quite see that we are justified in 
doing that. It is a departure, | would say. There is no doubt about 
that. I must say that to be logical about it, if you do this to solve 
the difficulties of Hawaii, why should we not incorporate Okinawa 
and —— That might solve that problem to bring those in as 
States. I do not see where you are going to stop if you adopt this 
policy. I do not believe the country ‘has considered it sufficie ntly in 
that light to be behind this move. 

Senator Jackson. Actually in the case of Alaska the distance 
between the State of Washington and Alaska is not great. It is a 
relatively short distance. 

Senator Futsrieut. It is only a little hop beyond that to Okinawa. 
It is only a few hours. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about actual miles. 

Senator Futsricut. They run that Northwest Airline route. 

Senator Jackson. It is 650 miles which is a relatively short distance. 

mean it was short in 1898. It is not very far by boat. 

Senator Futspricut. But it has changed. It is different. 

Senator Jackson. When you grant commonwealth status is it not 
true historically that it is the condition precedent to granting of 
independence and freedom? 

Senator Futsriautr. It is because the tendency among western 
civilized countries is for the breaking up of their empires into states. 
That is precisely what happened to the British Empire. That is the 
trend. 

Senator JAcKsoN. Should this legislation be geared to the idea 
that Alaska would eventually become an independent country and 
not geared to the idea that it will come into the union? 

Senator Futsricut. That would depend. I do not know whether 
it would ever attract sufficient population to sustain itself as an 
independent country. I do not know whether it will to even sustain 
itself as a State. At least it ought to prove that it can develop more 
than it has up to now, it seems to me, before it is admitted as a full- 
fledged State with all the responsibility of being a State and partici- 
pating in decisions that effect all the 48 States and this whole nation. 

One of the major items, as you know, is the giving to Alaska 2 
Senators, which is a very important step, giving the 2 of these 4 Sen- 
ators is giving them a very large segment of power. 

Senator Jackson. That problem actually is no different than the 
problems posed in the past. 

Senator Futsrieut. It is different in the sense that the circum- 
stances are different and have never occurred before. We have never 
gone beyond our own borders to do this. 
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Senator Jackson. But if the area were contiguous you would say 
that it was pretty much the same situation? 

Senator Futsricur. If it were contiguous that would carry a lot 
of other differences, too. Normally, they would be much more 
similar to our own States. Their problems would be more similar, 
There would be lots of other differences which I think has been true. 

Senator Jackson. If my history serves me correctly, Louisiana 
came in as a noncontiguous State. California came in as a non- 
contiguous State. 

Senator FuLsricut. They were contiguous at all times to Territory 
owned or controlled by the United States. They were not non- 
contiguous in the sense that Hawaii is at any time. When we bought 
the Territory of Louisiana itself it was adjoined on the east by 
Alabama. Arkansas has been a State for a fairly long time, 1836. It 
adjoined Tennessee. If you mean California was made a State 
before Nevada, Nevada was a Territory and belonged to the United 
States. 

Senator Jackson. Before Nevada or Arizona, of course. 

Senator Futsriear. I do not think even in this development we 
jumped over a Territory which did not belong to the United States 
to incorporate. 

Senator Jackson. I believe there was the Gadsden Purchase. 

Senator Futsrieut. That was a small acquisition by treaty in the 
bottom of Arizona. 

Senator Jackson. I think there was some area in dispute at least 
at the time. 

Senator Futsricut. Even so I do not regard that as reasonably 
precedent for jumping across thousands of miles of the ocean into 
an island which has a completely different background and problems 
and history. I do not mean to disparage it at all. It is a paradise 
but it has a background and problems of all kinds quite different 
from any State. 

Senator Jackson. You will agree that distances have been cut 
substantially since Alaska became a Territory. 

Senator FuLsriecut. | would not agree that our understanding 
has been increased in any degree during that process and I do not 
see that that has much to do with it. 

Senator Jackson. That is a matter that I cannot see that we can 
blame on the statehood issue. 

Senator Futsricut. I would say that until we are wiser than we 
are we should not go out and seek more difficult problems than we 
have. 

Senator Jackson. I do not know if Alaska and Hawaii can give 
us any more problems than we have. I think most of the problems 
have been created within the 48 States. 

Senator Futsricutr. You think it might divert us from the ones 
we have that we cannot solve? 

Senator JAckson. They might be more interesting anyway. 

Senator Futsricut. They would be more interesting to visit but 
I do not see the logic of going that far afield, and I do not see the 
benefit to the United States or particularly to Hawaii for that matter. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bible? 

Senator Bisxe. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Futsricutr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. I understand that Delegate Bartlett might want 
to comment on this a little later, or do you wish to comment on it now? 

Delegate Barr err. It does not matter. 

Senator Jackson. Do you wish to comment on it? I think if 
should follow in the record on this subject. 

Delegate Bartlett would like to comment on the Commonwealth 
proposal. 

Delegate Barrett. Briefly. 

Senator Jackson. And Delegate Farrington would like to do the 


same. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE FROM 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Delegate Barr err. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that neither Hawaii 
nor Alaska has held formal referendums on the subject of Common- 
wealth, but it is also true that the Commonwealth concept has been 
tested at the polls, both in Alaska and in Hawaii, because we recall 
se a special election was held in Hawaii last vear, last summer follow- 

i¢ the lamented passing of Delegate Farrington, and the Republican 
auaene for Delegate, Mrs. Farrington, and the Democratic candi- 
date for Delegate, ‘both advocated statehood. Then another candi- 
date ran who made the Commonwealth issue her chief one, as I reeall. 
The Democratic and Republican candidates, Mrs. Farrington having 
been successful, split 62,827 votes. The Commonwealth candidate 
received 2,613 votes. I think that was a pretty direct test. 

In Alaska there is an Anchorage resident whose name I do not 
recall at the moment—TI have never met him, to the best of my 
knowledge—who became chairman of the first Commonwealth organi- 
zation, and he later became a candidate for the territorial senate at 
the October election, running on the Commonwealth issue. He was 
not in the running at all. 

If the people of Alaska, especially in the Third Division where the 
Commonwealth movement has had its corporate being, and the people 
of Hawaii wanted to express a desire for Commonwealth, they would 
have had wonderful opportunities to do so in those elections. 

Senator Monroney said that we should not gallop into this thing 
“this thing’ being statehood. Our observation has been that this 
has moved at pedestrian pace; that there has been no galloping at all. 

As a matter of fact, I for one have never quite understood and do 
not now, with all due deference to my friend, Senator Monroney, 
exactly what this Commonwealth idea proposes. I do not know 
whether it is ee to be a pretty close paralle! with the British 
system or whether it is something entirely new, but insofar as its 
application to the ome ‘rican scene is concerned, I know very definitely 
that Commonwealth in Alaska—TI feel the same is true of Hawaii 
has only one connotation, and that is an escape from Federal taxation. 
The Commonwealth advocates in Alaska and in Hawaii, too, so far as 
I have been able to see, relate it only to the possibility of being able 
to become exempt from the payment of Federal taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Puerto Rico experience, if I read my history 
correctly, is that Commonwealth did not have anything at all to do 
with their taxation situation. As far as I am able to discover, the 
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bill which was enacted by the Congress which made Commonwealt! 
for Puerto Rico possible did only one thing in a practical sense, and 
that was to make it possible for the Governor of Puerto Rico to 
appoint certain judges instead of having those judges appointed 
the President of the United States. I believe prior law cared fo: 
everything else. 

We have certain tax incentives in Alaska at this time. Tax incent 
ives are granted by the territorial legislature. For example, the big 
new pulp mill at Ketchikan, a $50 million-plus plant, is taking advan- 
tage of those incentives. Iam not at all confident that Alaska could 
put those into effect in the same magnitude that Puerto Rico has, 
because I think the political climate is different in Alaska from Puerto 
Rico; and I am not at all — that existing business would per- 
mit, if that is the proper word, Government to establish incentives 
for new business just coming in without any benefits to old business 
in the degree that has been the case in Puerto Rico. 

Senator Fulbright spoke of the desirability of developing Alaska 
before it was grs anted statehood. Of course, our whole complaint is 
based upon the fact that under the territorial system we have not been 
able to secure the elements of self-government and the possession of 
land which would make such development possible. 

In connection with the colloquy which ensued between you and 
Senator Fulbright, Mr. Chairman, it is my recollection that California 
at the time of its admission to the Union, with the very slow means 
of transport: ition available in that day, was 1,500 miles distant from 
the nearest State by the commonly accepted means of transportation 
at that time. 

We would desire private industry to develop Alaska instead of 
having the awkward hand of Government develop it, as Senator 
Monroney expressed it. We acquiesce in that. But our every ex- 
perience has been that we cannot get land, that we cannot get the tools 
which would allow us to do the job at home and to attract private 
industry. 

1 do not have the precise figures readily available, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would be glad to secure them for the record. A poll was taken 
in Alaska by the Alaska Broadcasting Co., which has a network of 
radio stations extending from Ketchikan to Fairbanks, something 
like 7 or 8 stations. This poll enabled the auditors of the stations to 
indicate, in response to a questionnaire, whether they preferred state- 
hood or Commonwealth, and statehood won by an overwhelming vote. 
I shall get the exact figures for the committee. 

(Delegate Bartlett subsequently submitted the following:) 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED StTaATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 195 


Mr. Stewart FrenNcu, Chief Counsel, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stew: You will recall that on the day Senator Monroney testified I 
offered for the record the poll taken by the Alaska Broadcasting Co. on their six 
radio stations in the Territory. You will find that poll enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 


Bos. 


E. L. BartiLett. 
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Results of poll conducted by Alaska Broadcasting Co. in the fall of 1954 through its 
6 Alaska radio stations 


ir statehood now__- : 3. 752 


or statehood later_ i 258 


Fe 
I 
For commonwealth anes 784 
For Territorial status- --.-- 120 


Total valid votes_- 1,914 


One of the imponderables of the commonwealth proposal, it has 
seemed to me, relates to the fact that the amendment offered last year, 
and defeated, expressed merely an intention on the part of the ¢ ‘ongress 
to exempt Alaska and Hawaii from the payment of Federal taxes, only 
an intention to grant additional powers of home rule over and above 
those we now possess, only an intention to make land grants so that 
not over 99 percent of the Alaska land area would be in the ownership 
of the Federal Government as it now is. But that, of course, is a 
pretty vague expression, and it is especially so because the attorne V 
veneral of Hawaii last vear wrote a brief, which was very persuasive 
to me, admittedly only a layman, not an attorney, to the effect that 
the Congress cannot constitutionally diminish the status of an incor- 
porated Territory. Both Hawaii and Alaska are incorporated and 
organized Territories. That brief was inserted in the Congressional 
Record on March 30, 1954, by the late Delegate Farrington. I should 
like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that its inclusion in this record might 
be very helpful to the committee members as they consider this prop- 
osition, because it is a learned article and cites many cases in support 
of its contention. The net of it, as I have suggested, is that however 
desirable it might be from the standpoint of Alaska and Hawaii or 
from the standpoint of the people of the United States to confer com- 
monwealth upon the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska and to exempt 
them from the payment of Federal taxes, it cannot be done consti- 
tutionally. 

Mr. Chairman, these Territories have an implied promise of state- 
hood. I believe you will be interested in examining an insertion in the 
hearings before this very committee, I believe back in 1950, on page 
466, by George Sundborg, then manager of the Alaska Development 
Board, as an illustration of how, once a Territory had been incorpo- 
rated and organized, the promise of statehood is thereby conferred, 
although not in those precise words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer for the record an editorial re- 
print from the Anchorage Daily Times of September 14, 1954, entitled 
“Mystical Panacea,” related to the visit to Anchorage of Judge 
Stainback, of Hawaii, advocating commonwealth. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


[From the editorial page of the Anchorage Daily Times, September 14, 1954] 
MystTicaAL PANACEA 


Commonwealth promoters were hosts at a friendly and educational gathering 
last night when they presented their guest, Judge Ingram Stainback, of Honolulu, 
to explain the virtues of their program. 

The judge presented a paper which was intended to define and clarify the 
ambiguities that have marked commonwealth discussions. He hailed the move- 
ment as a practical economic measure that would solve many of the woes of the 
Hawaiian Islands and Alaska, 
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He credited the commonwealth form of government with pulling Puerto 


ria 
LIcoO 
out of its position of 50 years ago as a “poorhouse.’’ 


He predicted that tax 
exemptions that would accrue to the two Territories would attract industries and 
at the same time make possible large public improvement programs that would 
increase employment. 

“That is the substance of the way we hope to benefit from this,’”’ he coneluded 

Somehow the vagaries persist even after the interesting discussion led by 
Judge Stainback. 

Some of them persist despite his mention of them. Most of them 
went without mention and still remain to be clarified. 

For instance, the matter of tax exemptions and how they would work is still 
obscure. He based his remarks on the premise that commonwealth would bring 
exemptions from Federal taxes. We have vet to find the basis for such a premise 
Certainly it is not within the experience of Puerto Rico, the only commonwealth 
of the type Judge Stainback was talking about. Puerto Rico had the benefits of 
tax exemptions for 50 years before becoming a commonwealth. 


however, 


The action of 
Congress in creating the commonwealth made no mention of tax exemptions. 
It merely left the tax situation unchanged. 

But even by assuming that the premise might be sound, the results of the exemp- 
tions as explained by the judge are strange, to say the least. 

He said exemptions from Federal taxes would attract industries to Hawaii 
and Alaska. If there were to be such an attraction it would have to stem from 
the fact that the newly established industries would be exempt from paying the 
taxes. 

If the industries did not pay the taxes, how could the tax revenues be used to 
finance public improvements and provide more employment? 

The two don’t go together. It would be like having one’s cake and eating it, 
too 

Judge Stain back was a bit too generous in crediting commonwealth with boosting 
the prosperity of Puerto Rico from a ‘“‘poorhouse”’ status to the position it occupies 
today . 

The island Commonwealth has just celebrated its second birthday anniversary 
assuch. This new form of government became effective July 1952. 

The major portion of the island’s economic growth took place from 1940 to 
1952. Kven the figures on investments, revenues, increased employment, and 
other factors that have been cited by commonwealth promoters have gone far 
beyond any possible effects of the commonwealth form of government. 

Nobody has yet produced any facts or figures on what happened in the 2-year 
period during which the new government has been in charge of Puerto Rican 
affairs. 

The discussion included no mention of many of the most important considera- 
tions in connection with Alaska. These include: 

1. What would become of the public lands under commonwealth? Would they 
remain Federal propérty or would they be given to the Alaska government? 

2. What would become of the natural resources such as timber, oil, coal, min- 
erals, fisheries, and waterpower? Would they remain under the control and 
supervision of the Interior Department? 

3. What encouragement is there from Washington that commonwealth and 
tax exemptions would be granted even if Alaskans decided they wanted them? 

4. Would Federal employees in Alaska and Hawaii, like those in Puerto Rico, 
be compelled to continue paying Federal income taxes? 

5. Is it true that taxes collected by the Puerto Rican government if applied in 
Alaska and Hawaii, would result in a greater tax burden instead of less? 

6. Would excise taxes such as those collected in Puerto Rico, be applied here? 
These add $500 to the price of a $2,500 automobile in the islands. They apply 
to a long list of consumer goods. 

Judge Stainback used the old cliché about Alaska not being ready for statehood 
yet. The reference was similar to his testimony before Congress last January 
when he said: 

“T am not particularly familiar with Alaska, but, from what little I know 
about it, I never thought it was economically qualified to be a State. We coupled 
them (Hawaii and Alaska) together before. I advised at that time it was poor 
policy because of their economic unfit condition.” 

This is the same argument that has been used in every statehood hearing by 
those who are opposed. It has been overruled by Congress every time. 
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The significance is not in the fact that Judge Stainback repeated the statement 
ast night. It is in the revelation that the judge comes to the commonwealth 
ovement from the ranks of statehood opponents 

Many Alaskans have been impressed by the preponderance of former state- 
ood opponents who are taking positions of lead rship In the commonwealt! 
ovement Judge Stainback is another 

We regret that the commonwealth gathering last night produced nothing more 
tangible than it did. 

The study of commonwealth must continue beyond the words of Judge Stair 
back if a true appreciation of its merits and demerits is to be acquired 

We are sorry to have to conclude that the leaders of the commonwealth move 
ent—out friends and neighbors many of whom rate highest respect-—hav 
ruck out every time they have been at bat so far 

About the only thing Judge Stainback explained was how it happened that, 

a special Hawaiian election last July 31 to name a Delegate to Congress, the 
ommonwealth candidate did so poorly In that election the Republicans and 
Democrats (both statehood advocates split a total of 62,827 votes The « 
onwealth candidate polled a mere 2,613 

llawaiians are obviously not impressed by the commonwealth proposal, ithe 


] 


Delegate BartrLerr. One reason I should like to have that offered 
is to demonstrate that the commonwealth concept has been very 
widely advertised in Alaska. Judge Stainback spoke at Anchorage 
and he spoke at Juneau, and perhaps some other cities in Alaska. 
The movement has been aggressively conducted, but actually it has 
had very slender support from the public. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that, even if the 
Congress were to give commonwealth to Alaska and Hawaii today, 
with tax exemptions, and so forth, spelled out, it would not be, I 
suggest, until after the Supreme Court had finally passed upon this 
that commonwealth would be assured. Hf the Attorney General of 
Hawaii is correct, it never could be assured because it is unconsti- 
tutional, 

Under commonwealth status there would not be the freedom for 
Alaska and Hawaii that Canada has from Great Britain now, for 
example. The Dominion of Canada is all but an independent nation, 
and I suppose most Canadians would tell me it is an independent 
nation. By the very nature of things, the Congress retains complete 
control over Puerto Rico; and if the Congress desired to, it could 
before this year is out impose all existing Federal taxes on the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. As a matter of fact, since this Congress 
began, I read in the Record a talk made by a distinguished member 
of the United States Senate, suggesting that perhaps an inquiry 
had best be made into the advisability of withdrawing those benefits 
which now flow to Puerto Rico by way of tax exemptions. 

I am convinced in my own mind, Mr. Chairman, that if the people 
of Alaska were to vote in a referendum on this proposition they would 
reject commonwealth by an overwhelming majority and approve 
statehood by an overwhelming majority. 

It is a fact that Alaskans are truly part of the American system, 
that they have long envisioned the time when they would join the 
Union as a State, and I think I speak for Alaskans in saying that they 
are not only willing but ready to bear the burdens and responsibilities 
as well as to enjoy the privileges that go with statehood. 

I think the following letter from the Bureau of the Budget raising 
the issue of the constitutionality of commonwealth status is pertinent. 
I will read it: 


598 55——_10 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, dD. eS. April 6, 1954. 
Hon. FE. L. Barrett, 
Delegate from Alaska, 
House of Re prese ntatives, Vashington 25, dD. CG: 

DEAR Mz. Bartierr: This will confirm our telephone conversation with 
respect to your letters of January 4 and March 27 to Mr. Dodge in which vou 
ré fe ‘Tr to a spec ial dispate h to the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. This dispatch indicated 
that » Bureau of the Budget had challenged the constitutionality of the legisla- 
tion which would sinthotine the people of Alaska to elect their own Governor. 

As I nner d to you on the telephone, the Bureau’s position was not formally) 
expressed in a report to either of the Interior committees of the Congress, but out 
doubts had ides n expressed in conversations that we had when it appeared that 
the elective governor bills might come under active consideration. 

Our difficult v with the language of H. R. 1916 grew out of the declaration in 
section | of the bill that the supreme executive power in the Territory of Alaska 
shall be vested in the Governor and the additional provision of section 7 that th 
duties of the Governor shall be prescribed by the Leigslature of Alaska. H.R 
1916, unlike its Senate counterpart, S. 224, did not provide that the Governor 
shall be charged with the interests of the United States Government within the 
lerritory, but it appeared to us implicit that such a construction was intended, 
We therefore felt obliged to raise the question as to whether either the explicit 
provision of S. 224 or the implicit provision of H. R. 1916 would be consistent with 
section 2 of article II of the Constitution which provides four alternative means 
for appointing the officers of the United States, It was our belief that since the 
bill in no way changed the Territorial status of Alaska but created a supreme 
executive officer for the Territory, it would have to be construed as creating ar 
office which would be, ai least in part, Federal in character. The bill, however, 
did not provide for filling the Federal office by any of the methods authorized in 
the Constitution. 

On purely practical grounds, it was also our opinion that an elective governor 
could not serve both the interests of the Territory and the United States without 
serious conflict. The split in authority, particularly under a provision authorizing 
the legislature to prescribe the duties of the Governor, might be most unwise; for 
example, in connection with matters of national defense. 

In connection with the Puerto Rican situation, the legislation authorizing an 
elective Governor for Puerto Rico also provided for a Federal coordinator, a 
provision which is not found in either 8. 224 or H. R. 1916. This latter official 
was to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and ‘‘coordinate the administration of all civilian functions and activities 
in Puerto Rico.’”’ The elective Governor was not to exercise Federal functions. 
Before the coordinator was appointed to office, Puerto Rico was granted Com- 
monwealth status. 

May I express again my apologies that a written reply has been so long in 
reaching you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roazr W. Jon: s, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Delegate Bartitett I thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Mrs. Farrington? 

Senator Bible, would it be all right if they both present their state- 
ments, and then we can ask any questions we have? 

Mrs. Farrington, we would be very happy to hear from you at this 
time on the question of commonwealth for Hawaii and Alaska. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MRS. JOSEPH R. 
FARRINGTON, DELEGATE FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Delegate Farrineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall try 
to be brief. 

First, on page 1 of the proposition it is suggested that Alaska and 
Hawaii be treated like the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. I should 
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like to say that the people of Hawaii do not want to be like Puerto 
Rico, which has been the poorest section of our Nation. 

[ fail to understand why, in discussing the issue of commonwealth, 
no one points out that the question of tax exemptions as far as Puerto 
Rico is concerned existed before commonwealth status was given. 

Senator Jackson. I mentioned that earlier. 

Delegate FARRINGTON. | am sorry. I did not hear vou. That is 
the point to me. What did Puerto Rico get when it got common- 
wealth? Merely electing its own Governor, another step toward 
independence. 

In Hawai, we, like you distinguished Senators, are Americans. We 
believe that the Republic of the United States is the greatest govern- 
ment conceived by man, and therefore we want to share all the re- 
sponsibilities as well as privileges of government. We do not want 
to get out of paying our taxes. We are economically sound, and | 
fail to see any problems about foreign policy just because Hawaii 
crows : Mnchtinke: sugar, and coffee. It is a natural country for that, 
and we can make more money by sending it here and selling it on the 
continent and taking back other goods. It is more profitable than 
growing corn or wheat. 

That brings me to the subject of seed corn. You know, we do have 
a little corn in Hawaii, too, and that seed corn came to us in 1820 
from the people of New England who settled Hawaii. So the Ameri- 
can pattern was established there at that time, in 1820. No one else 
lived in Hawaii but a few native Hawaiians. 

By 1840, we had in Hawaii a constitution patterned upon the con- 
stitution of the State of Massachusetts, and a free compulsory school 
system patterned on the State of New York. Therefore, we have no 
illiteracy in Hawaii today. 

Later these Americans who came from New England did bring into 
Hawaii from the Orient laborers, because the Orient was nearer and 
it was easier to do that than to bring them from Europe on this side. 
The children and the grandchildren and the great-grandchildren of 
those laborers have grown up. 

Therefore, 87 percent of our people today are Americans from 
America, born on American soil, in Hawaii, a part of the United States 
of America, just as people born in Washington or Texas or Oklahoma 
are born there and their ancestors came from some foreign land at 
some time, and they are very proud of their contribution. 

Point No. 1 speaks of noncontiguous area. Hawaii looks forward 
and not backward as Nicholas Murray Butler did. He was a very 
great man, but a very old and sick man when he wrote the statement 
quoted here. We look forward because we are a young and new 
country. So it is a new idea and a radical change to have Americans 
of oriental ancestry of the second, third, and fourth generations grad- 
uating from Harvard and Yale, sitting in Congress and voting for 
Members of the Congress and the President. It is also a great and 
radical change to live in an air age, to have an atom bomb and to have 

hydrogen bomb. I do not believe that Henry Kaiser would be 
going into the Territory of Hawaii with 80 millions of dollars to build 
new hotels, or that Standard Oil Co. would be going in there to estab- 
lish new refineries to refine crude oil out there, if we were not in a new 
world today. They do not think about the water between. 
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upon the affairs of the States, |] Would like to ask why, in suggesting 
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were added together, about 660,000, and then divided by 4; why that 


660,000 was not added to the total of 160 million and then divided by 
100. 
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‘He called for a study of the legality of the enticement held out to the people 
of Hawaii to exempt them from Federal taxation. 

“As a member of Congress Joseph Farrington could consult with legal and 
constitutional experts attached to the Congressional Library. In July 1953, 
they provided him with a tentative and interim report on the constitutionality 
of the suspension to Hawaii of Federal taxes,’’ Delegate Farrington said. 

“This report holds that the Congress is incompetent to disincorporate an 
incorporated territory, and this being so Federal laws, under the uniformity 
clause of the Constitution, must continue to apply.” 

Here is the report: 

1. Constitution applies in its entirety to “incorporated” territories (Downes \ 
Bidwell, 1901, 182 U.S. 244); and as consequence in legislating with reference to 
such territories, Congress is restrained by the requirement in article 1, section 8, 
clause 1, that ‘duties, imposts, and excise’ be levied uniformly throughout United 
States. To be enabled to evade that requirement, with reference to territory now 
deemed to be ‘incorporated’ (Farrington v. Tokushige, 1927, 273 U. S. 84 
Congress would have to possess the constitutional competence to disincorporate 
that territory that is, to deprive it of its “incorporated” status. On basis of 
dictum by one of five judges who constituted majority in Downes v. Bidwell, many 
authorities have concluded that status of “incorporation,’”’ onee attained, is 
permanent and irrevocable, that the people of a Territory become eligible for 
“incorporation” by virtue of their attainment of political maturity, and have once 
been granted that status, can no more be deprived thereof than the people of a 
Territory which has been admitted into the Union as a State can be deprived of the 
latter (Robert C. Littler. The Governance of Hawaii, 1929, pp. 39-48; citing 
Rasmussen v. U. S., 1905, 197 U.S. 516). 

2. As long as Hawaii remains an “‘incorporated’”’ Territory, constitution in its 
entirety will be deemed applicable thereto: And Congress will be obligated, in 
conformity with requirement of geographical uniformity imposed by article 1, 
section 8, clause 1, to continue to extend its taxes to Hawaii. 

There is one more point I would like to make, That is the point 
that was brought up that the people of Hawaii had no chance to ex- 
press themselves. The newspapers and the politicians were men- 
tioned. For the past 30 years I have lived in Hawaii and everyone | 
have been associated with has fought for statehood. Of course we do 
have those who are opposed, but the great majority of them are for state- 
hood. And for 20 years of that time, my husband—and this is quite 
a personal matter-—led the fight. I do not believe he was a politician, 
and I do not believe the newspapers that he owned did it for political 
purposes. It is because it is a great crusade, the closest thing to the 
hearts of Hawaii. We want to be irrevocably American, and we 
cannot be unless we exercise the responsibilities and the privileges of 
voting for the President of the United States and helping decide the 
great policies of our Nation, such as whether our boys should go to 
war or not, what our taxes will be when we pay on the same basis as 
every other State. 

I think that our real purpose is to be really American, and we want 
nothing but Old Glory over us forever and ever. 

I thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Farrington. 

Senator Bible, do you have any questions? 

Senator Bisue. | have no questions. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Monroney, do you wish to ask any 
questions? 

Senator Monroney. Only one thing in regard to the referendum. 

May I say that the personality and the love of an area for a public 
servant who has been faithful in their service sometimes tends to 
eliminate a clear-cut issue or referendum between statehood: or 
commonwealth. I do not think that you could quite say, because 
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candidate A stood for statehood and candidate B for commonwealth, 
that there was a clear-cut issue on the abstract matter. The service 
of both Delegate Farrington and Mrs. Farrington through the years 
would certainly entitle them to strong support and would tend to 
take away the sharp difference of opinion which might exist were it 
put up not on personalities but on flat issues. 

The same thing would obtain in the Territorial election. You 
would find it difficult to draw on any plebiscite or radio poll which 
has heretofore been held or any decision that has been made by 
either area. 

Delegate BArtLetr. Senator, the radio poll to which I referred in 
Alaska was on that issue of statehood or commonwealth alone. It 
was last year or the year before, because the commonwealth move- 
ment, so far as Alaska is concerned, is very new. The vote was 
absolutely on that issue. 

Senator Monroney. I say it is a little difficult in conducting any 
poll to take it by radio, by other than by regular voting of the people. 
I mean, even the Gallup Poll has proven to be wrong at times. 

Senator Jackson. They had a referendum on statehood in Alaska 
some time ago. I do not believe the commonwealth people ever came 
forth—— 

Senator Monroney. I do not think it was discussed by any group 
at that time. 

Senator Jackson. And suggested that it be included on the ballot. 

Senator Monroney. I do not know about Alaska. I think in 
Hawaii, public funds have been used consistently through the years 
in the maintenance of a formal organization for statehood. 

Senator Jackson. There has been some money available, I think, 
in both Territories for statehood. Alaska has been somewhat limited, 
but I think Hawaii appropriates money for the statehood commission, 
which is a perfectly proper function. 

Senator Monroney. There is no question about whether they have 
the right to do it, but I am merely saying that the side of the statehood 
matter has been more adequately presented, certainly, than the other 
side of the picture. 

Delegate Bartietr. I think, Senator, if I may say this: it is prob- 
ably true in the case of Hawaii, also, but I know it is true in the case 
of Alaska, all the public money so expended was in Washington trying 
to get a statehood bill through, and not in an attempt to whip up 
enthusiasm for the cause within the Territory. 

Senator Monroney. It does have some effect locally on that which 
the commission or group is doing in Washington, its comings and 
goings and its presentation of material, and things of that kind. 

Delegate Bartitetr. That naturally follows every time a hearing is 
held, of course. So it will be when the commonwealth issue is pre- 
sented, as it has been so many times in the last year, in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Any other questions? 

Thank you alt very much. We appreciate your statement, Senator 
Monroney, and your comments, Mrs. Farrington and Delegate 
Bartlett. 

We have one additional witness today, Mr. George Riley, who is a 
member of the national legislative committee of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Mr. Riley, I understand you wouldjlike to have your statement 
included in the record. “~ 

Mr. Rivey. If I may have that courtesy, Mr. Chairman, | would 
appreciate it. 

Senator Jackson. Your complete statement will be placed in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Rirey. The American Federation of Labor endorses ar Vv and 
all bills looking toward the granting of statehood both to Alaska and 
Hawail. We hope this committee will speed along the necessary 
legislation to bring about this end. 

This subject has been in and out of the Congress for years. I am 
sure most of the Members already know the arguments for and against 
statehood and the reasons the legislation has not become an accomp- 
lished fact. 

I think most of us know that the citizens of Alaska and those of 
Hawaii have spoken their preference predominantly in support of 
statehood in recent years. Further, that in Hawaii, in 1954 when a 
House subcommittee was in the islands, all who wished to express 
opposition were asked to appear and to set forth their case. One 
objector came up. 

In Alaska, as I recall, the residents of the Territory have voted 
overwhelmingly repeatedly in favor of statehood. 

We hope that in reporting this legislation, no restrictions are placed 
on such action. 

Both Houses of the Congress have sanctioned Hawaiian statehood 
The Seante has approved Alaskan statehood. It remains only for 
the House to place its stamp of approval upon the proposal by in- 
cluding aslaska. 

While the President has said nothing resembling his previous re- 
marks upon Alaskan statehood, we recall what he said in 1950 while 
still president of Columbia University. It was: 

Quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood will show the world that 
America practices what it preaches. 

Those words are good enough for us. All we ask now is fulfillment. 
We ask you to help the President stand by his own words. 

In the fair name of conservation of the committee’s time, I have 
purposely limited the length of this statement. However, I do wish 
to submit for vour rec ord a splendid statement of one of our members 

1 Alaska which has been circulated to the press and which sets forth 
some basic conditions which may well lend themselves to further 
reasons for Alaskan statehood. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. O’BrIEN, SALMON TROLLER, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


We have a tremendous problem here in Alaska concerning our salmon fisheries 
which in spite of every effort of the people and fishermen of Alaska in voicing 
our views through every democratic means available to us, we have been unable 
to cope with. I’m convinced that the only way to solve this problem is to present 
it to our fellow citizens of the United States, ask them to consider it, and, if they 
feel as we do, to voice their views to their Congressmen. 
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Alaska is the largest producer of salmon on the Pacific coast, with Britis} 
Columbia second and Washington third. However, since the mid-1930’s ou: 
salmon runs have been steadily declining while those of British Columbia and 
the State of Washington have been maintained at a steady rate and in many 
cases show marked increases—one such case is that of the Fraser River, B. C., 
Sockeye salmon run where, as a result of a $3 million scientific rehabilitation 
program, the run has been rebuilt to the point where it has produced an amazing 
$50 million worth of salmon in the past 4 years to the benefit of the economy 
of the whole surrounding area, including the State of Washington. By way of 
contrast our Alaskan runs have steadily declined, and in 1953 had fallen to the 
lowest point in more than 30 years. Many of our fishermen have lost their 
seine boats to creditors, and in some extreme cases, particularly in Bristol Bay 
where native fishermen depend exclusively on fishing and fur trapping to support 
their families, people were starving. In response to an appeal from Alaska 
authorities the President of the United States in 1953 declared Alaska a disaster 
area and relief funds were sent there, and 1954 saw little improvement, with 
canners consolidating their operations to cut expenses and keep going. 

How can such a situation exist in a virgin area, the world’s greatest producer 
of salmon with her spawning grounds virtually untouched by dams and pollution? 
I will tell you and the people of the United States, my dear editors, and no man 
will refute my testimony because it is the truth. 

The people of Alaska who are best acquainted with their salmon fishery have 
never had the right to conserve and manage this fishery, and as a result larg: 
canning companies with their headquarters in the States have been able for years 
and years to take the bulk of Alaska’s salmon through devices known as fish 
traps and have made millions upon millions of dollars at the expense of one of the 
most inportant fishery resources of our great United States. 

According to an excellent book published in 1954 by Random House, State of 
Alaska, by Mr. Ernest Gruening, Governor of Alaska from 1939 to 1953, of the 
434 fish traps in operation in 1944, 396, or 91 percent, were owned by nonresidents 
of Alaska. Of these, 245, or 56 percent, were owned by 8 packing concerns 
One of these had 60, the next 58. Examining statistics compiled by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service for 1952, the latest year for which the figures 
have been issued, I find Pacific American Fisheries operated 55 traps, Nakat 
Packing—the salmon branch of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. (A. & P.) 
46 traps; Libby, McNeil & Libby, 34 traps; and P. E. Harris Co., 25 traps, to 
mention the largest operators. 

I have before me figures compiled by the Fish and Wildlife Service showing the 
a of the salmon catch each year by the different forms of fishing gear. 

show here southeastern Alaska, the area in which I live. 


1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 Average 


Number of traps operating 267 24: 263 247 25% 205 | 


Percent | Percent Percent, Percent, Percent) Percent' Percent 
Fish traps 59 58 61 44 57 42 | 54 
Seines_. 31 30 34 45 | 3: 44 36 
Gillnets ? q 3 1 3 : 6 
Trolling. 9 4 8 8 | 


Total.-- a } es : 100 


There are the figures in black and white as issued by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. They show that for the years shown, the average of 246 fish 
traps operated mainly by these big companies took 54 percent of the salmon catch 
in southeastern Alaska and the thousands of Alaskan fishermen operating in 
their home waters with heavy boat operating expenses and seeking to properl\ 
support their families were able to get only 46 percent of the catch. Imagine 
such a situation in the shrimp fisheries of the Gulf of Mexico and the fisheries of 
New England. The people there would not stand for such a thing. We in 
Alaska are bitterly against it but we do not have the power to stop it and the 
Department of the Interior continues to go out of its way to favor these big 
companies. 

Here in Alaska we have no right to control our fisheries; this is handled by the 
Federal Government. Alaskans have for years and even at the time you read 
this earnestly pleaded with and begged Congress to give us this right so that we 
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ght regulate and conserve for the future. If we are given statehood we will 
automatically get this right. The Congressional Record shows that certain large 
salmon canners and fish trap operators, joined together as the Alaskan Salmon 
Industry, Inec., are in recent years using every means to delay and obstruct 
statehood for Alaska. 

Senator Joseph C. O’ Mahoney of Wyoming, during Senate debate in February 
f 1952, stated: ‘“‘The Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., is the industry under the 
directorship of Mr. Arnold which financed the campaign against statehood because 
it wants to impose absentee landlordship upon the people of Alaska.” 

On October 12, 1948, a referendum of the people of Alaska showed the people 
to be overwhelmingly against fish traps. Of the 22,336 who had voted, 88.7 
percent were against the traps. The 19th Territorial Legislature in January of 
1949 pleaded for congressional action consistent with the expressed wishes of 
Alaska’s people. It called attention to the abolition of fish traps in neighboring 
British Columbia and in the Pacific coastal States. It called attention to the 
dangerous depletien of Alaska’s salmon fisheries. More than 6 years have passed 
and Congress has taken no action. 

After the disastrous run of 1953 the Fish and Wildlife Service required that 
half the fish traps be taken out of operation for 2 years. They are scheduled to 
operate again in full force next year.) 

In 1949 the Alaska Territorial Legislature created the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries to: 

a) Assist in conservation of Alaska’s 'fisheries by appropriate measures, 
including steps to overcome the present depleted condition of the salmon runs. 

b) To foster ownership, management, and control] of fishing equipment and 
gear by residents of Alaska. 

c) To cooperate with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
Alaska Department of Fisheries is staffed by the most capable fisheries biologists 
obtainable, and has the fullest cooperation of Alaska’s people and fishermen. 
Unfortunately, regulatory powers remain in the hands of the Federal Government 
and all our department of fisheries can do in this regard is offer its highly capable 
advice, which the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Department of the Interior 
almost entirely ignore. 

By referendum in 1952 the Alaskan people asked Congress by a vote of 20,544 
to 3,479 to transfer the control of the fisheries to the Territory. An article in our 
local papers a few days ago says that the Interior Department is considering a 
recommendation to Congress that it release Alaska’s fish and game resources, with 
the exception of the commercial fishery, to Alaska. The commercial fishery is 
what counts. 

It is my firm belief that if Alaskans had control of their commercial fishery we 
could at least double our salmon runs within 10 years; if control remains in the 
hands of the Federal Government, continued decline will result. 


Mr. Ritey. I would like to comment on it verbally. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Bible, I am George D. Riley. I am a 
member of the national legislative committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I thank you for the courtesy of having this statement 
introduced, and I wish to say that the American Federation of Labor 
is 100 percent in support of joint statehood, both for Alaska and for 
Hawaii. That is by unanimous convention action. 

I am pleased that I do not have the task of having to conduct a 
rear guard defensive position on this thing, of having to combat for 
what appears to be the wholehearted and wholesome position of the 
citizens of the two Territories in their uphill climb, one territory over 
a period of 26 years and the other 39 years, to get this thing onto the 
lawbooks of the land. If my information is correct, this proposition 
has been before one or the other of the committees of Congress some 
18 times. I hope this is the year for decision, and that your committee 
will follow the pattern as set by the Senate last year, of joining the 
2 propositions into 1. The House committee now has taken such 
action. So the difficulty which was confronted last year of the 
Senate’s attempting to get a conference on this proposition will now 
have been eliminated if you mold these 2 propositions into 1 package. 
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As you recall, Speaker Rayburn, who was then the majority leader 
of the House, refused to allow this proposition to go to conferenc 
because the House had not taken any action on the joint project. 
The House committee having done so this year, I am assuming that 
the House will go along with the House committee, and that you 
therefore will have an easy access to enactment if you will take a 
duplicate position. 

The name of Nicholas Murray Butler has come into the discussion 
as an elder statesman of some distinction, who was in his latter days 
opposed to the proposition of statehood. Another president of 
Columbia, destined later to become President of the United States 
made a statement on this proposition in 1950, in which he is quoted 
as having said that, “Quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii to state- 
hood will show the world that America practices what it preaches.” 
That former president of Columbia is today the President of the United 
States. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman and Senator Bible, only a few 
days ago the administration chose to split on this issue, whereas in the 
recent past it had maintained a continuity of position in opposition. 
The State Department of the United States now says it is a very good 
thing to have statehood because it will improve our international 
relations, while the Department of Defense says that it is not good 
from the defense standpoint. 

I might point out that the Bartlett amendment to the House action 
provides that there be a rescission of action on outlying territory in 
Alaska for defense purposes at such time as the Federal Government 
wishes to pick up its option. How effective that provision is, I do not 
know. No doubt it would have to be exercised to see just what effect 
it would have on the legislation or the legislation on it. Nevertheless, 
that is in the House bill, and I suggest you may wish to take recourse 
and give that secondary consideration. 

The name of Mr. Pillion of New York has come into this discussion. 
I had the privilege of talking to Mr. Pillion 2 years ago when he first 
came into the Congress, and I found he was adamant from the word 

‘“‘oo.’’? At that time the House committee had not even held hearings 
on the proposition. So I am not surprised that Mr. Pillion has come 
up with a table of some description which has been mentioned here and 
which has been introduced into the record. But I get the distinct 
suggestion from the Pillion analysis that perhaps he has the idea that 
there are some States today which should lose their sovereignty and 
their status because they might fall in the category of what he describes 
as “underpopulated” or “overrepresented.” I call that to your 
attention without further comment. 

Talk has been engaged in on the subject of contiguous territory. 
Having followed this legislation fairly faithfully over w veeks and years, 
I feel that if it is not contiguous it is going to be something else. So 
the opponents of this legislation will flit from flower to flower r, even as 
the butterflies, with their reactionary opposition to the legislation. 
So if it is not that, it is going to be something else—it is underpopula- 
tion or overrepresentation. 

I think that fairly sums up the remarks which, combined with the 
prepared statement, will fairly well set forth our position. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bible? 

Senator Braue. I have no questions. 
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Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. We appreci- 
ate the opportunity of hearing from the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank vou, sir. 

Delegate Barrierr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have a further statement you would like 
to make, Mr. Bartlett? 

Delegate Barrietrr. Senator Monroney wanted to put some 
editorials from the Anchorage News into the record, and I wish to 
ask that I be allowed to submit an editorial which appeared in the 
Alaska Weekly on the subject of commonwealth versus statehood. 
[ could bring to the committee many, many editorials from the 
different Alaska papers, but I did not want to clutter the record, and 
[ think one editorial will fairly state the case. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the editorial will be included 
in the record. 

(The editorial referred to follows:) 


{The Alaska Weekly, November 26, 1954] 


We have been urged, at some length if not by a great number, to accord the 
question of an Alaskan Commonwealth space in our ballot on the statehood issue. 

We are not going to do any such thing. In fact, we hope that this will be the 
last space we must devote to serious discussion of such a ridiculous proposition. 

It is beyond the power of the Congress to diminish by one whit or tittle the legal 
status of an integral part of the United States of America. Any measure which 
would deny the people of Alaska representation in Congress—even the voteless 
representation they now enjoy—would do violent injury to the Constitution. 

Such a measure could not be sustained in the courts, as two of the best lawyers 
in the United States Senate not long ago pointed out. Senator Cordon, a Repub- 
lican, and Senator Clinton Anderson, a Democrat, both raised the issue of consti- 
tutionality when the Commonwealth was proposed. 

Alaska is an incorporated Territory of the United States. Some have hopes 
that Alaska soon will join the sisterhood of States. Others fervently hope Alaska 
will remain a Territory. Whatever happens, Alaska will remain a part of America, 
owned by Americans and peopled by Americans. 

There is nothing better than to be an American. There could be nothing worse 
than to be aa ex-American, paying no taxes to America, sending no representative 
to the Congress, denied any voice in the affairs of America. 

We say to those who dream—fantastic as the dream may be—of taking 
Alaska out of America, we say this: Your nightmare is not for us. Go, go to 
tussia, go to the land where a constitution is nothing but ascrap of paper. Or go 
to Argentina or Poland or any of the other poor, raped lands where men who have 
no respect for law and order duly constituted by the people have found it possible 
to bring their nightmares to a brief reality. 

The years are long since the first Red October, but they will seem as fleeting in 
the eyes of history as the years since Munich must have seemed to a swine named 
“Hitler,’’ trapped, dying, and on his way to hell. Some day, and the long years 
are shortening with every passing day, we shal! witness the destruction of com- 
munism and the liberation of the enslaved millions beneath the Red banners, 
There can be no such thing as a peaceful coexistence with the evil forces of oppres- 
sion, any more than there can be a degradation of an American by his relegation 
to Commonwealth citizenship. 

America is ia the fore in the battle for freedom, as she ever has been wherever the 
cry of liberty was raised. Every American wants to do his part in that battle 

No thinking American wants to slink off, relieved of the privilege of sharing the 
burden, denied the right to representation, forbidden to speak his piece. 

No; Alaskans are Americans and Alaska is America. They are one and the 
same, now and forever, and the only good thing that can be said of the ridiculous 
Commonwealth suggestion is that its very utterance proves that freedom of speech 
is still one of the rights of any American, no matter how lacking in common sense. 


Senator Jackson. The Chair wishes to state at this time that 
the only remaining witness is Senator Malone. Senator Malone 
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has a bill to provide for the local election of governors for Alaska and 
Hawaii. I understand he is not available today. In view of that 
fact, the committee will stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

In the event the information requested by the committee from 
the Department of Defense is not forthcommg, the committee may 
decide to call the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson. Other than 
those two situations, I believe our hearings are about to close. 

Senator Brsite. Have they indicated when that would be forth- 
coming? 

Senator Jackson. The Chair sent a letter to the Secretary of 
Defense under date of last Thursday, I believe it was, requesting 
specific reasons for the position taken by the Secretary of Defense 
in an earlier letter opposing statehood for Alaska at this time. The 
Chair feels that unless there is some explanation given of that posi- 
tion, the Secretary should appear in person before the committee 
and explain the reason for the conclusion advanced in his earlier 
letter opposing sigtianad. 

Senator Brsie. I am familiar with that. I just wondered if he 
indicated when that might come about. 

Mr. Frencu. He hasn’t had it a week yet. We asked for a prompt 
reply. 

Senator Jackson. We should inquire of them when they will 
have it up here. We made it very clear when Secretary Douglas, 
the Under Secretary of the Air Force, was here that we would insist 
that the Secretary come up and explain his position if the letter 
was not adequate. 

The committee is in an unusual position, namely, having a letter 
stating the conclusion of the Secretary of Defense opposing state- 
hood because of national security, without any explanation for that 
position. If it were just ordinary opposition, it would be different. 
I do not think anyone on this committee wishes to hold out a bill 
for statehood if it is going to impair our national security. The 
committee certainly has a right to know, under the circumstances, 
the reason for the Secretary’s position. If the reasons are sound 
and actually do affect the national security of this country, I am sure 
even Delegate Bartlett would not want statehood; but I know of no 
reason advanced to date by anyone in the De fense Department 
that would warrant that conclusion. As a matter of fact, as we all 
know and the record will bear out, the position taken by Mr. Wilson 
is in complete opposition to the previous position of the sapien 
Department, including the theater commander for many years, 
General Nathan Twining, currently the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. 

The committee, then, will stand in recess subject to the call 
the Chair. 

(By direction of the chairman the following is made a part of 
the record:) 
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THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D ( . Febr Lary 4, 1 MS. 
Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular A ffairs of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate O fhice Building 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: Referring to the hearings now being conducted by 


the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs relative to bills which would 
grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska, I enclose copies of resolutions adopted at 
the October 5-7, 1954 meeting of the national executive committee of the American 
kegion, our governing body, favoring the granting of such rights and statehood, 

I would appreciate it if you would be good enough to incorporate this letter and 
the enclosed resolutions in the record of the hearings. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KEeENNEpy, Direct 
NATIONAL EXecutTivé COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, MEETING HELD 
OcTOBER 5-7, 1954 

Resolution No.: Unnumbered. 
Committee: Department of Alaska, 
Subject: Statehood for Alaska. 


Whereas the United States of America stands irrevocably for the principle of 
self-government and for the granting of such rights to the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the residents of Alaska have officially registered, by their ballot, their 
desire to become a member of the United States of America; and have unmis- 
takably proven their ability to assume the responsibilities of such self-government; 
and 

Whereas the said residents have proven their loyalty to the United States by 
their actions and behavior in recent world conflicts; and 

Whereas statehood will prove a tremendous incentive to the development of 
Alaska, which said development is essential to the defense of Alaska and the United 
States; and 

Whereas the American Legion has consistently supported statehood for the 
Territory for many vears: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the national executive committee in meeting assembled at Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 5-7, 1954, That the American Legion does hereby reaffirm our support 
for statehood for Alaska and urges the immediate passage of a bill before the 
Congress of the United States. 


Resolution No.: Unnumbered. 
Committee: Department of Hawaii. 
Subject: Statehood for Hawaii. 

Whereas the United States of America stands irrevocably for the principles of 
self-government and for the granting of such rights to the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the residents of Hawaii have officially registered, by their ballot, their 
desire to become a member of the United States of America; and have unmis- 
takably proven their ability to assume the responsibilities of such self-government; 
and 

Whereas the said residents have proven their loyalty to the United States by 
their actions and behavior in recent world conflicts; and 

Whereas statehood will prove a tremendous incentive to the development of 
Hawaii, which said development is essential to the defense of Hawaii and the 
United States; and 

Whereas the American Legion, department of Hawaii, at its last several con- 
ventions urged statehood for the Territory: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National executive committee of the American Legion in meeting 
assembled October 5—7, 1954, That it urges the Congress of the United States to 
grant Hawaii the privileges and rights of statehood. 
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STATEMENT ON ALASKA STATEHOOD BY GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLusBs, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


TIT am Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, chairman of legislation for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, an organization with a membership of 11 million women. 
Our direct membership is composed of 50 federations, those of the 48 States, 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. 

Our organization has, since 1944, endorsed resolutions asking that Alaska be 
granted statehood. The general federation bases its endorsement on the following: 

I. Alaska, as a Territory, has seemingly met the requirements necessary for 
statehood. She has been a Territory for 88 vears; she has returned to the United 
States in actual monetary value many times her purchase price, and both her 
population and resources seem adequate to support State government. 

II. The people of Alaska need statehood as a recognition of the work they 
have already done and as a stimulus to further development of their inherent 
resources. The people of Alaska are subject to all taxes, including the income 
tax, and yet they lack representation in its fullest democratic sense. As a Ter- 
ritory, Alaska’s laws, enacted by the elected legislature, are subject to veto by 
a federally appointed governor and in turn Congress may void any law passed by 
its legislature. 

III. Alaska occupies one of the most strategie military positions in the world. 
Culturally and geographically, Alaska’s interests are tied to our own. Her posi- 
tion as the only United States Territory in continental North America furnishes 
her with a unique plea for statehood. History has proven that peoples standing 
together in equal partnership are capable of maximum effort in their own defense. 
We believe it would give great encouragement to the people of Alaska concerned 
with their own and our defense to know they are a State of the United States, 
and it would serve also as a deterrent to Russia to know of the solidarity between 
Alaska and the United States. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs expresses its concern for the Indian 
population, that, as in the past in the admission of States, proper and just treat- 
ment be accorded them. 

Both major political parties included statehood for Alaska in their 1952 pre- 
election promises. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs recognizes that 


problems have always arisen in consideration of statehood for a Territory, but 
it believes the United States has the ingenuity and courage to work out the social 
and economic problems so that the best interests of both Alaska and the United 
States will be safeguarded. This new status might well be a challenge to the 
people of Alaska to accept the larger and graver responsibility which is theirs 
in their position as a bridge between the Far East and America. 


YounGc Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., February 25, 1955. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Murray: The national board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the United States of America wishes to reaffirm its 
interest in favor of the admission of Hawaii and Alaska into the Union. The 
YWCA has supported statehood for these Territories since 1949 when delegates 
to the 18th national convention pledged themselves to work for such legislation. 
This pledge was reiterated in the 19th triennial convention in 1952. 

The national board has direct evidence of the desire of the people of Hawaii 
for the status of statehood through local YWCA’s and affiliated organizations 
located there. Through them we have also received information which has caused 
us to believe that this Territory is prepared for the responsibilities of statehood. 

The question of statehood for Alaska has been the subject of serious and im- 
partial study by members of the national public affairs committee of the national 
board. The conclusion reached was that this Territory is ready for statehood. 
Hawaii and Alaska are important members of the American family. We can 
little afford to deny equal rights to those members of our own family at a time 
when we are building up the defenses of the free world on the basis of the principles 
of democracy. We hope, therefore, that the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will report favorably on legislation for statehood of both Hawaii and Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Epwarp W. Macy, President. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Mr. Chairman, the controversial problem of statehood for the territor 


\ 
Alaska continues to challange the wisdom of this Congress. 
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committee. 


and is now under consideration by this 


territories § 


THE IMPORTANCE AND THE FINALITY OF STATEHOOD 
s momentous issue of statehood compe ls us to give our most serious attentior 
s consequences. We are confronted with a measure that has vast implications 
g to the internal affairs of this Union. We must also concern ourselves 
he finality of whatever decision we may make 
) other problem will as vitally affect and shape our future as statehood 
by our struggle to survive 


sness of this subject is transcended only 
munist holocaust. 
The various domestic and foreign problems of this Congress which relate 
finance, defense, health, and foreign aid, are of extreme 
ind ourselves in error, our mistakes can readily be rectified by 
action or by the flexibility of Executive power. With one exception, even o 
with changing 


institution and its amendments may be amended to conform 
litions or attitudes. The most recent example of this change is the repeal of 


e 18th amendment. 
lhe one exception to the right to change our Constitution applies to the prese 
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proposal. Article V of our Constitution provides that no amendment may 
ade to this clause ‘‘and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of 
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The principle that no State can secede from this Union is established. T} 
corollary principle that this Nation cannot divorce any State from this Union « 
restore it to the status of a territory is equally accepted. Thus, the grant « 
statehood becomes an irrevocable act. 

The finality of our decision as to statehood gives us cause to approach tl] 
matter, not with a lighthearted generosity, but rather with a somber realizatio 
and precaution that any mistake will burden us for the life of this Republic. 


The emotional, irrelevant, and minor issues 

There have been so many issues injected into this debate that it has becom 
difficult to see the forest for the trees. Almost every conceivable argument has 
been presented pro and con to a degree that has confused and confounded rather 
than enlightened those who may be interested. 

This appears a suitable time to attempt to clarify and place the arguments into 
their true political perspective. The leading arguments in favor of statehood 
which are grouped together here as being either emotional, irrelevant or of minor 
consequence are 

a) Americanism and military service. 

(b) The psychological impact of statehood upon the Asiatic peoples. 

(c) The references to precedent in favor of statehood. 

(d) Partisan political considerations. 


The emotional appeal of Americanism and military service 

very informed person will acknowledge the courage and the sacrifices of the 
Hawaiian veterans in both World War II and the Korean conflict. This Natio: 
is eternally indebted to them and in an equal degree to all other American veterans 
who fought so gloriously in those wars. 

The proponents of statehood have cited individual cases of heroism on the part 
of Hawaiian soldiers. They have made comparisons of the Hawaiian casualties 
and the numbers in military service as against the casualties and the number of 
servicemen from the United States as a whole. 

The Alaska Statehood Committee has published this claim: 

“Tn two world wars and in Korea they have fought—in number exceeding the 
national per capita average—and by so doing have written a war record second to 
none in the Nation.” 

The Library of Congress bas furnished the following table of inductees for 


World War II: 


> | Draftees ir 
I an, World War 
945 Il 


New Hampshire 459, 000 
Montana 477, 900 
Idaho- -.. oe : 507, 000 
Hawaii : 460, 000 
Alaska. esac aa 79, 000 


Norte.—Hawaii had 8,769 additional enlistees. No figures are available for other States. 


These figures do not substantiate claims of superiority in the number of citizens 
from Hawaii and Alaska who served in World War II. 

The statements regarding casualties and bravery cannot support the inference 
that these soldiers were more loyal and more brave than the veterans from the 
other areas of this country. I defend all segments of this country from thi 
innuendo that any group or area of our people have a monopoly upon patriotism 
or bravery. There is no scientific thermometer that can measure the warmth of 
devotion for this great country. 

The sacrifices on the battlefield do not constitute legitimate political, economic, 
or social premises for the admission of these territories to statehood. These 
highly emotional appeals could have been, most properly, left out of this debate. 


The irrelevance of foreign psychological implications 

The proponents of statehood claim that statehood would create good will for 
the United States in the Pacific area and would avoid for us the stigma of 
colonialism. 

The question of statehood is solely and wholly a domestic problem of our 
internal affairs. It is a strange theory that would permit foreign opinion to 
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The Democratic Party swept both houses overwhelmingly. The Democrats wor 
a 9-to-6 majority in the senate and a 22-to-8 majority in the house. 

A similar sweep was gained by the Democrats in the Alaskan Territorial Legis- 
lature. There, the Democrats gained contro! of the senate by winning 12 seats 
to 4, and in the house 21 seats to 3 

Another political factor is the successive drop in the plurality of the Republicar 
delegate from Hawaii. The Republican pluralities for that office are as follows: 


Year: Republican plurality 
a ; 3 52,000 approximate 
1950 ; : 31,000 approximate. 
Lo) ee ee : 9,000 approximate. 
MRD Secs Bs or 890 official. 


Based on the 1954 election returns, it appears that, in the event of statehood, 
Alaska would surely elect 2 Democrat Senators and Hawaii would be likely to 
elect 2 Democrat Senators. 

It is most obvious that the passage of the joint Hawaiian-Alaskan statehood 
bill by the Congress would place the Republican Party in a difficult position 
The President would be placed in a political dilemna. By approving statehood 
for both Territories, he would risk the probability that these 2 Territories would 
return 4 Democrat Senators. If he vetoes statehood, he assumes the political 
onus of defeating a measure of popular favor. 

Partisan politics is a transitory consideration. This issue ought to be decided 
upon American principles having a true political validity. The solution should 
pass the test of what will be permanently just for the peoples of both majority 
and minority parties of the whole nation. 


Gove rnors’ conference reje cts state hood 


At the hearing before this committee on February 4, 1955, the impression was 
left that the governors’ conference endorses statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 
This is not so. 

Resolutions were adopted by the governors’ conferences for 6 years, from 1947 
to 1952, favoring statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

On March 2, 1953, the writer addressed communications to each of the 48 
governors indicating the prospective loss of voting power for the people of each 
State in the senatorial and presidential elections upon the grant of statehood to 
Hawaii and Alaska. No claim is made that the subsequent failure to endorre 
statehood is due to these communications. 

At the 1953 governors’ conference, a resolution favoring Hawaiian statehood 
was presented. This resolution failed to receive a favorable report. No resolu- 
tion for either Hawaiian or Alaskan statehood was presented at the 1954 confer- 
ence. The governors, perhaps, perceived the prospective loss of representation 
to the peoples of their respective States. Failure to approve statehood resolutions 
under these circumstances, can be fairly construed to constitute rejection 








COMMUNISM, A MAJOR CONSIDERATION IN HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 








The extensive communistic influences in Hawaii continue to present an alarm- 
ng condition for both Hawaii and the United States. <A careful study of the facts 
does not give hope that communistic power is on the wane. Communism remains 
1 potent force permeating the economic, political, and social structures of this 
Territory. 

The New York Herald Tribune of June 23, 1953, reported a labor strike by the 
[LWU on June 22, 1953, in Hawaii. The facts, as reported there, are as follows: 

24,000 employees on the island went on strike in a mass protest against the 

mviction of Jack Hall and six other conspirators convicted of plotting to teach 
ind advocate the violent overthrow of the United States Government. 

Two thousand of these employees are stevedores, members of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU), who refused to load mili- 
tary cargo for Korea. 18,000 out of 19,000 ILWU union workers on the sugar 
plantations joined in this strike 1,000 of these men refused to strike. 4,000 out 
of 5,000 pineapple workers also joined the strike. 1,000 of these men refused to 
strike. 

Now, these men went on strike, not because of any legitimate labor dispute, 
but in protest against the conviction of these Communists for the advocacy of 
treason and revolution. 

The fact that 1,000 men in the sugar industry and 1,000 men in the pineapple 
ndustry refused to join this strike is proof that it was possible to refuse to join in 
this dastardly demonstration of Communist close-order drill. 
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Development of a following in the Democratic Party 
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The fact that statehood for Hawaii is supported by the Comn 
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r good government as those who sincerely believe that statehood is a 
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The Hawaii Statehood Commission claims that statehood would enable Hawaii 
to deal more effectively with communism and the ILWU. On the contrary, state- 
hood would free the Communists and the ILWU from United States control a 
jurisdiction. They now have the power and could immediately proceed without 
1 ederal interference to socialize and communize that State. 

The atmosphere in Hawaii is one of tolerance, appeasement, and encoura: 

for communism. The burden of proof that it can eradicate communis! 
sroperly rests with the people of Hawaii. That proof has not been present 
there is a reasonable doubt as to an extensive communistic economic and p 
litical control in Hawaii, then the party to suffer thereby is the United Stat 

‘he people of the 48 States are entitled to the benefit of possible doubt. Stat 
hood should be rejected now and deferred for an appropriate time when con 
munism no longer threatens the well-being of either Hawaii or the United Stat: 

The 1954 election issues, the political maneuverings and the election results 
serve as a “Stop, Look, and Listen” warning to us. 


The political powers of statehood 

Man’s struggle for liberty never stops. That goal is gained in the degree of 
acceptance of the proposition that all soverigen power rests with the people 
Constitutional government is an instrumentality for carrying out this concept 
of freedom. 

Under our system of constitutional representative government, sovereign powe! 
can be placed into three broad categories. First, the power inherent to the people 
This power can be generally described as all sovereign power that remains afte! 
constitutionally conferring such political powers to the States and the Nation a 
are needed for the attainment of their purposes. Second, the power granted t 
the Federal Government. In a broad sense, this power is limited to the enum 
erated political power granted to the Federal Government under our United 
States Constitution. The third category is the power reserved to the States 
This consists of all the residual political power constitutionally conferred by th: 
people and not granted to the Nation. 
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In the present discussion, we are concerned with the second and third cate- 
vories of political power. An analysis of statehood reveals a dual concept. 

First: Statehood would grant to the Territories the same sovereign and political 
powers as possessed by other States to conduct the affairs of these areas without 
ederal supervision or control. 

Second: Statehood would grant to the proposed States the power of repre- 
sentation in the Federal Government 
The political power to conduct the affairs of the State 

Statehood is not essential for the grant of power to the Territories to enact 

iws relating to its property, affairs, and government Congress has entire 
ijominion, national and local, over Territories. It may transfer full legislative 
powers With respect to local affairs to legislatures elected by the Territories. 

~ Both Alaska and Hawaii now possess general legislative power for these pur- 
poses. The major exception in Alaska is the power to legislate over the public 
lands, fisheries, and subsurface resources. Although Congress has reserved the 
right to disapprove territorial legislation, no law passed by either Territory has 
ever been disapproved by Congress. 

The executive power could very well be transferred to the Territories. There 
could be no serious objection to any necessary extension of judicial powers for 
these Territories. 

However, neither of these territories appears to seriously want these powers. 
No reasonable proposal or request has been made to Congress for the reorganiza- 
tion or an extension of the jurisdiction of the territorial courts 

I} ere appears to be no sincere de sire upon the part of the Territories to elect 
their own governors and to assume executive power. 

While this committee has, over the course of vears, considered many bills 
relating to the control of fisheries, minerals, and public lands, it has not yet ap- 
proved any overall proposal to grant such power to Alaska On the other hand, 

either territory has ever presented to Congress a comprehensive bill of part 
ilars for an extension of legislative power to el able it to govern its own affairs 

The complaints made by these Territories of a lack of power to administer ter- 
ritorial matters can be interpreted in either of two ways. Either this committee 
has failed to give adequate consideration to their needs for additional power or 
the Territories have failed to present and press for a comprehensive program 
designed to obtain for them the necessary power to govern This writer believes 
that the latter alternative prevails. 

It would appear that the concern of the proponents of statehood lies not in their 
desire or need for additional power to conduct the affairs of the Territories but 
rather in their drive for representation in Congress and in the election of a Pres 
ident. 


1¢- 


The political power of representation in the Federal Government 

The history of government is. in essence, a recital of the distributions of power. 
We are concerned here with an equitable apportionment of legislative and execu- 
tive power. Statehood would transfer a share of these powers to the proposed 
States. Their participation in the Federal Government would consist of 

a) The right to be represented in the United States Senate by two Senators. 

hb) The right to participate in the election of a United States President 

c) The right to be represented in the United States House of Representatives. 


Original basis for senatorial € prese niation 


The problem of equitable representation in the U1 

o plague this country since Mav 1787, when the nstitutions tion 

nvened. 

The historical struggle has been between the smaller States desiring repre 

ntation on a basis of equality for States (as corporate sovereign entities) and 
ing re presentation in proportion to population The plan 


two Senators conforms to the pattern of a federation of 
} 


tes while representation in proportion to population conforms to the framework 


Fa national government 
We are concerned, today, with the question of the political 
equalitv of representation for newly admitted States i 
Phe plan of equ itv of Senat rial representat 
ction of he States from encroach! went by 
herance of this purpose, the provision that t! 
ate be chosen by State legislatures was enact 
| cite the following statement made in the Constfit 
lson of Pennsylvania: 
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“The leading argument of those who contend for equality of votes among tt 
States is that the States as such being equal, and being represented not as district 
of individuals, but in their political and corporate capacities, are entitled to equa 
suffrage.”’ 

Alexanaer Hamilton, supporting the adoption of the Constitution, stated i) 
the Federalist, Paper No. 62: 

“Tt (referring to appointment of Senators by State legislatures) is reeommended 
by the double advantage: of giving to the State governments such an agence 
in the formation of the Federal Government as must secure the authority of th: 
former and may form a convenient link between the two systems.’’ 

It seems clear that the plan of representation in the United States Senate was 
implemented by the provision that the States in their corporate capacities as 
States and as an organic whole be secured in that right of equality by the grant 
to them as States to chose their Senators by vote of the State legislatures. Th. 
provision for election of Senators by the State legislatures was an integral | 
of the compromise by which two Senators were provided to the States. ‘ 
Convention would never have agreed upon this principle of Senate representatio: 
if that right had not been secured by this mode of selection, that of choice by) 
legislatures. 

The 17th amendment of our Constitution, ratified on April 8, 1913, destroyed 
the rewson for the provision that each State shall be entitled to two seats in th: 
United States Senafe. 


art 
at 


Statehood basically shifts senatorial and Presidential representation from the 
States to Hawaii and Alaska 


teduced to fundamental terms, statehood for Hawaii and Alaska grants 
representation in the United States Senate and in the election of the President 
In the Senate, they would be represented by 4 Senators out of a prospective total 
of 100 members. In the electoral college, they would be represented by 7 votes 
out of a prospective total of 535 votes. 

The representation proposed for these Territories will be taken from the 
present representation possessed by the people of the 48 States and shifted to 
the people of these two Territories. This transfer of sovereign power seriously 
and correspondingly reduces the right of suffrage of the peoples of the 48 States 
in the United States Senate and in the election of the President. 


/ 


Reduction in the senatorial representation of the 48 States 


The admission of Hawaii and Alaska under the present constitutional provision 
will entitle their residents (628,437 combined) to 4 seats in the United States 
Senate. The average representation would be | Senator for each 157,000 inhabi- 
tants. The people of the 48 States having a population of 152,572,000 repre- 
sented by 96 Senators today enjoy the average representation of 1 Senator for 
each 1,589,000 persons. Thus, Hawaii and Alaska would become entitled to 
representation in the Unitea States Senate 10 times greater than the averag: 
representation of the people of the 48 States. Lach voter will have approximately 
33 times the power of the vote of the people of California in the United States 
Senate, 27 times the power of the vote of the people of Lllinois, 32 times the power 
of the vote of the people of Pennsylvania, and 47 times the vote of the people of 
New York. 

A comparison of the voting power of the voters of Hawaii and Alaska (com- 
bined) with that of the people of the 48 States in the election of United States 
Senators is contained in schedule A of the accompanying table. 

The representation in the United States Senate for Hawaii and Alaska is 
acquired by a corresponding reduction of the present power of representation of 
the people of the 48 States in that body, today. The right of suffrage equal to 
that of 6,356,000 persons is taken from the 152,572,000 residents of the 48 States 
in varying percentage amounts and is transferred to the 628,437 residents of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Statehood will give Hawaii and Alaska 4 votes in a Senate of 100 Members or 
one twenty-fifth of the membership. Although their combined popenetinns is 
only one two hundred and forty-second of the population of the 48 States. This 
grant of one twenty-fifth of the membership in the United States Senate dilutes 


and diminishes by that fraction the representation in that body of the people of 
the 48 States. 


Political power in the Presidential election, a major consideration 

The disproportionate advantage of Alaska and Hawaii would also apply in the 
Presidential elections. Upon admission, these States would have a total of 
7 electoral votes, an average of 1 electoral vote for each 89,776 inhabitants 
The 152,572,000 people of the 48 States with a total of 531 electoral votes are 
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tled to 1 electoral vote each for an average population of 287,300. Thus, 
he voter in Hawaii and Alaska would have an average voting power in the elec- 
of a United States President 3.2 times greater than the average vote of the 


voter in the 48 States. 
[he comparison of the voting rights of the voters of Hawaii and Alaska (coim- 


d) with that of the people of the 48 States in Presidential elections is cou- 


i 


ained in schedule B of the accompanying table. 


Table comparing the prospective voting power of the average. Hawaiian-Alaskan 
oter in the election of United States Senators and a United States President with 
the voting power of the voters of the 48 states 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION 


<CHEDULE A.—Population of Hawaii and Alaska (combined) is 628,437 with 4 Senators. One Senator 
57,000 residents. Population of Alabama is 3,061,000. One Senator for 1,537,500 residents. 1,537,506 
ied by 157,000 equals 9.8 representing the average voting rights of the residents of Hawaii and Alaska 
( pared to 1 vote for voter in Alabama in the election of the U. 8. Senate 
SCHEDULE B.—Presidential electors for Hawaii and Alaska (combined) will be 7 or 1 for each 89,700 resi 
lent Presidential electors for Alabama is 11 or 1 for each 278,000 residents. 278,000 divided by 89,700 
ju 3.1 representing the average voting rights of residents of Hawaii and Alaska as compared to 1 vote 
r the voter of Alabama in the election of a United States President 


Voting power of ave 
ige Hawaiian-Ala 
kan voter versu 
vote for voters 

Number of other States for 
Presiden 


lect 
tial electors 


r Population 
tate ¢ a pul n, 
State and Territory 1950 census 
United United 


States State 


Senate Presider 


(A B 


Alaska 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 3, , 280 
Delaware : < , ORS 
Florida , ' , 305 
Georgia F - - éd%e 3, , 578 
Hawaii . 3 9, 794 
Idaho . 588, 637 
Illinois , ' 8, 712, 176 
Indiana 4 3, 934, 224 
Iowa 2, 621, 073 
Kansas , 905, 299 
Kentucky 2, 944, 806 
Louisiana 7 3, 516 
Maine 913, 744 
Maryland 2 2, 343, O1) 
Massachusetts 4, 690, 514 
Michigan aah , 371, 766 
Minnesota_._.... 2, 982, 483 
Mississippi-_- 2, 178, 914 
Missouri_....... 3, 954, 653 
Montana... 591, 024 
Nebraska....... , 325, 510 
Nevada se W, OS3 
New Hampshire 533, 242 
New Jersey Ss , 845, 329 
New Mexico. ae , 187 
New York...... , 830, 192 
North Carolina 4, 061, 929 
North Dakota 191, 636 
Ohio - 7, 946, 627 
Oklahoma.... 2, 233, 351 
Oregon , 521, 341 
Pennsylvania. Z q , 012 
Rhode Island 91, 896 
South Carolina. 2, 027 
South Dakota 352, 740 
Tennessee : 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia_- 
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The electoral vote of 2,011,100 (7 electoral x 287,300 average population for | 
electoral vote) persons will be taken from the 152,572,000 residents of the 48 
States and transferred to the 628,437 residents of Hawaii and Alaska. The 
disfranchisement of the residents of the 48 States applies not only to the executive 
branch but also applies to the judicial branch of our Government because the 
appointing power to the judiciary lies with the President. 

The total electoral vote will be temporarily increased to 538 by the 7 electoral 
votes of Hawaiiand Alaska, After the 1960 Census, the House of Representatives 
would be reapportioned to reduce the temporary membership of 438 to 435 
With the Senate increased to 100 Members, the electoral college would be per- 
manently increased to 535 members. 

Although the combined population is only one two hundred and forty-second 
of the population of the 48 States, Hawaii and Alaska (combined) would enjoy 
one seventy-sixth (or seven five hundred thirty-fifths) of the total voting strength 
of the 48 States in the election of a President. The right of suffrage of the 48 
States in this respect is diminished by that fraction. 

The dilemma of statehood 

Congress is confronted with the unpleasant alternatives of continuing to 
withhold statehood and Federal representation for the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii or to grant statehood under terms that would unduly reduce the Federal 
representation of the people of the 48 States. Under present provision of the 
Constitution, a difficult choice must be made between the following alternatives: 


a, By the de n ial of state hood 

(1) Shall 499,794 citizens of Hawaii and 128,643 citizens of Alaska continue 
to be denied representation in the United States Senate and be limited to repre- 
sentation in the United States House of Representatives by a nonvoting delegate? 
and 

(2) Shall these citizens continue to be denied representation in the executive 
and judicial branches of the Federal Government by the lack of suffrage in the 
election of a President? 

or 

b. By the grant of statehood 

(1) Shall the citizens of the 48 States be disenfranchized to the extent of 
one twenty-fifth of their representation in the United States Senate and shall 
that shere of representation (possessed on an average by 6,357,168 citizens of the 
48 States) be transferred to the 628,437 citizens of Hawaii and Alaska? and 

(2) Shall the citizens of the 48 States be disenfranchized to the extent of 
one seventy-sixth of their electoral college voting rights in the election of a 
President and his appointment of the judiciary and shall that share of representa- 
tion (possessed on an average by 2,011,100 citizens of the 48 States) be transferred 
to the 628,437 citizens of Hawaii and Alaska? 

It is my conviction that neitber alternative can wisely and justly solve this sub- 
verting dilemma. 


Possible solutions in proposed constitutional amendments 


There have been a number of joint resolutions introduced in the House of 
tepresentatives proposing constitutional amendments to deal with the problem 
of statehood. 

One group proposes to empower Congress to determine whether the newly 
admitted State shall have either no representation in the United States Senate, or | 
Senator or 2 Senators. While the intent of this resoluvion is laudable, the political 
pressures upon Congress would probably prevent a nonpartisan consideration of 
this determination. 

The second group would provide for the admission of States by the same pro- 
cedure that is required for an amendment to the United States Constitution. 
This proposal appears to be a procedural and not a substantive amendment. 
It would serve.to erect an almost insurmountable barrier to statehood. The 
proposal has the advantage of placing the final decision of statehood in the State 
legislatures which represent the people affected more closely than either House 
of Congress. It offers no cure for the weakness of disproportionate representation. 

The third, a resolution, House Joint Resolution 208, introduced by this writer, 
proposes a limitation upon representation in the United States Senate for newl) 
admitted States. It would establish an inflexible standard of representation in 
the United States Senate on a basis proportionate to population. By its provi- 
sions, any State hereafter admitted, upon attaining a population of one-half of 
the average population represented by each Senator (1950 census: 794,646), 
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would become entitled to 1 United States Senator. Upon attaining a population 
of 1% of the average population represented by each Senator (1950 census: 
2,383,938) it would become entitled to 2 United States Senators. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 208 


Proportionate population representation in United States Senate for ne 
admitted States) 

The Senate, today, in terms of power derivations, accountability and repré 
entation, constitutes another House of Representatives. Since the reason for 

ality of senatorial representation no longer exists, there is no further need for 

constitutional provision. The only other tenable apportionment for the 
exercise of senatorial power is that of representation proportionate to population. 

The proponents for statehood contend that Hawaii has a larger population than 
a number of States. They contend that it would be unfair to limit their sena 
torial representation as a condition to statehood. An adequate answer to thi 
contention is that while article V of the Constitution prohibits depriving 
State of its equal suffrage in the Senate, this protection does not apply to H: 
and Alaska since they are not states and cannot be deprived of a power thi 
not now possess. It has been suggested that the present senatorial representation 
be rearranged. This is neither practicable nor constitutionally possible, 
this protection of Senate suffrage is not amendable. 

The farsighted statesmen who drew our Constitution were very careful to make 
this Constitution flexible enough to allow an amendment for the admission of 
States without the representation of two Senators. 

The clause of article V of the Constitution, ‘‘that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate,”’ carries a double connotation. 

First: The Constitution cannot be amended to deprive any State of equal 
suffrage in the Senate, without its consent. 

Second: The Constitution cannot be amended to deprive a State of its power 
to consent to be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

The farsighted vision of a possible gross inequality of representation in the 
Senate is confirmed by a study of the deliberations of the constitutional conven- 
tion. In the considerations of the provision of article IV, section 3, ‘‘New States 
mav be admitted by the Congress into this Union’’; the convention deleted, by a 
9 to 2 vote, a proposal to the effect that ‘‘New States be admitted on the same 
terms with the original States.” 

The Constitution affords ample authority to justify an amendment to equalize, 
per population, Senatorial representation for States to be admitted. 


Statehood possibilities for District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Island 
Samoa 

No one can accurately foretell what lands and peoples may seek statehood it 
future decades. The holdings of the United States, in addition to the trusteeship 
of the trust islands in the Pacific, are the incorporated territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, the vague commonwealth status of Puerto Rico, the unincorporated but 
organized Territories of the Virgin Islands and Guam, and the unincorporated and 
unorganized possession of American Samoa. 

The residents of these Territories all enjoy United States citizenship excepting 
those in Samoa who are classified as “nationals. 

The people of each of these possessions, and the people of the District of Colum- 
bia aspire for statehood. The Virgin Islands hints for a delegate to the House of 
Representatives. Delegates to both Houses of Congress have been proposed for 
the District of Columbia. 

Kach of these political entities are edging toward statehood. In the coming 
half century, Congress will be called upon to decide their fate without any principle 
to guide it in relation to representation in the Senate and the electoral college. 
Certainly, the determination should not rest upon the political expediencies that 
may exist at that time. 

House Joint Resolution 208 would provide Congress with an equitable basis for 
the consideration of statehood and remove the problem of representation from 
the strains of party politics. It would establish a just and inflexible standard of 
equal application to all states hereafter admitted. It would lessen the clamor for 
statehood where it is sought primarily for the political powers inherent in two 
seats in the United States Senate. 
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OTHER ASPECTS OF STATEHOOD 

Economic development 

The proponents of Alaskan statehood claim that statehood would advance thi 
economic development of Alaska. This hope does not conform to historical fact 

Hawaii and Alaska have had Territorial status for about the same length 
time. Yet, Hawaii has progressed at a far more rapid pace, economically, than 
has Alaska. Hawaii s economy compares quite favorably with that of the States 
It is not the political status that accounts for the differential in the rate of their 
economic growth. The growth of Hawaii can be principally ascribed to favorable 
physical characteristics, the temperate climate, and her arable lands. 


The vote in Alaska 

The office of Delegate is the highest elective office in Alaska. The total vote 
cast for that office in the 1954 election was 26,999. This compares with the latest 
estimate civilian population of 132,000. No attempt will be made to analyze the 
reason for the meager ratio of vote to that of population. 

When compared to congressional districts which cast from 150,000 to 200,000 
votes, the voting differential is startling. This vote sharply and clearly shows up 
the fantastically excessive disproportionment of allowing 2 Senators to be elected 
by the choice of 27,000 voters. 


Loss of individual liberties, the growth of national political power, the reduction of 
Stales rights 

The past 25 years, can be noted for the vast and alarming growth and concentra- 
tion of power in the National Government. A parallel concentration continues 
to take place in the executive branch of our Government. These increasing 
concentrations of power coincide with a reduction of powers of the States, the 
loss of sovereign rights and liberties of the people and the deprivations of the 
legislative powers and responsibilities of Congress. 

Statehood for these Territories would accentuate the inequalities of senatorial 
representation. It would tend to strengthen the national concept and weaken 
States rights. It would increase the pace of nationalization of local government 
services and concentrate power in the Federal Government and in the executive 
branch. 

There is no standard of measurement of political power. There is however a 
standard for the measurement of the exercise of power. This standard is the 
percentage of the national product siphoned off by our Government. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the increase in the Federal absorption of our national produc- 
tion: 

Government expenditures and gross national product 


Government expenditures ! 


: s a percentage of gross national 
Gross Amount ? AS a perce ning of ross nation 
Calendar year national I 


product - [a 


State, local 


expendi- 
tures 


State, local 
expendi- 
tures 


Total ex- | Federal ex- 
penditures | penditures 


Total ex- Federal ex- 
penditures , penditures 


Billions Billions Billions Billions 
1929 $104.4 $10. 2 $2.6 $7.5 
1930 91.1 11.02 2.7 8. 2 
1940 100. 6 18.4 10. O08 &. 2 
1950 285. 06 61.2 40.9 


1953 fa Eo F 364, 8 102. 5 78. 05 24. 28.1 | 


The above table indicates that Federal spending of our national production 
increased from-2.5 percent in 1929 to 21.4 percent in 1953. An increase of more 
than eightfold. In the same period, the spending by States decreased from 7.3 
to 6.7 percent of our national production. 

The founders of our Constitution envisioned a government of limited national 
power. The residuary power of the States was conceived to be far greater 
quantitatively than the powers granted to the Federal Government. The grant 
of two Senators to each State was based upon these assumptions. Appointment 
by legislatures was devised to safeguard this objective. 
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The above table proves that the exercise of Federal power, 21.4 percent of 
production, is more than three times the exercise of State power, 6.7 percent 
Chis shift from State power to Federal power coincides with the alteration of our 
mode of selection of Senators from that of legislatures to that of popular suffrage 

The equitable measure of representation for a dominant national government 
s that of representation in proportion to population. That is the only possible 
protection of the majority of the people against the preponderant power of a 
minority of the people. 

Statehood, by increasing the power of the minority, will tend to break down 
our two-party system. It leads to bloes and coalitions based on sectional and 
popular interests. The function of party organization to compromise betwee 
sectional and national interests is bypassed. 

Instead of considering legislation in accordance with sound principle, excessive 
power encourages the consideration of legislation by political expediency and the 
pressures of the electorate. Theories are evolved afterward to accommodate 
acts of political expediency. 

The senatorial powers to be assigned by H. R. 2535 will not lie dormant. The 
powers Of senatorial representation granted to these two Territories invite their 
abuse by reason of the fact that these powers are not coupled with corresponding 
and balancing accountability and responsibility. 

For example; Alaska, with two Senators, would possess one-fiftieth of the power 
to determine the expenditure of more than $60 billion per year. That share of 
power to spend is $1,200 million. Yet Alaska’s responsibility for the collection 
of the amount to be spent, $60 billion, as represented by her Federal taxes, is onl) 
$48 million or more than 1,000 times less than the total national expenditure. 
\laska’s 2 Senators would be accountable to a population of 132,000 (27,000 votes) 
although her 2 Senators would enjoy the senatorial power possessed on the average 
by about 3 million people of the Nation. 


Representation in the United States House of Represen 

This problem poses a number of unpleasant alternatives. The present bill 
would increase the members of the House by three seats allotted to the Territories. 
The membership of the House is increased from 435 to 438 Members. Although 
the membership of the House is to be increased, the increase is made not because 
of any advantages or need to increase the size. In fact, the present limitation 
of 435 members was a careful decision as to the maximum desirable membership 
The proposed increase by three seats is provided in this bill for the purpose of 
accommodating the proposed new members. It is intended to anticipate the 
necessity for reducing the Representatives from other States if the membership 
is permanently limited to 435 Members. 

Hawaii bases her claim to two Representatives upon the United States Census 
population figure of 499,794. The latest estimate of her population would indi- 
cate that after 1960 her representation would probably be reduced to one Repre- 
sentative. Yet the membership of the House is being permanently increased by 
2 seats to accommodate Hawaii’s proposed Representatives and 1 seat to accom 
modate Alaska’s Representative, although, as of today, Hawaii is only entitled 
to one Representative. 

If H. R. 2535 is amended so that the increase of membership in the House 
is temporary and will be reduced to 435 after the 1960 census, then the additional 
representation from Hawaii and Alaska will be included at the expense of repre- 
sentation from some other State. That reduction will probably be at the expense 
of those States who have failed to increase their population in pace with the 
national rate. The States that have shown a loss of population between the 
1950 census and the July 1, 1952 estimates are: 

Loss in | Loss in 
State: population | State—Continued population 
Maine 22, 000 West Virginia ; 36, 000 
New Hampshire 1, 000 | Tennessee 32, 000 
Vermont , 7, 000 Mississippi - 5, 000 
Iowa 13, 000 | Arkansas - 55, 000 
North Dakota. ----. 17, 000 | Oklahoma. --- 9, 000 


If the membership of the House is retained at 435 by an amendment in the 
House or Senate, then we commit ourselves to reducing the representation of 
other States by either 2 or 3 seats to be allotted to these territories. 

The Federalist, paper No. 58, warns us against a multitudinous representative 
assembly. Excessive numbers leads not to democratic processes but, on the 
contrary, to government by the few. 
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The latest United "ENS! opulation estimates (1954) for these terri 
po} 


tories are 


Alaska 
Civilian _ - 132, OO 
Military 50, OO 


182, 0090 


167, OOO 


55. OO0 


522, OO 
Due to our mulité vases. the ratio of militar. pel onnel to the civilian popula 
n is far greater in these Territories than exists in the other States. The militan 


rsonnel consists of citizens and inhabitants of the 48 States. 


| 1 


‘tT, the censu 
nakes no differentiation but ad > 


civilian j 


their er | t to representation. This method violates the inter 


t 
s the military population to the 


computing 
of al endment 14 cy 2 of our Constitution 

Article II, sect ; f the proposed Hawaiian constitution provides: 

‘No person shall be deemed to have gained or lost residence simplv becaus¢ 
of his presence or absence while emploved in the serviee of the United States.”’ 

Thus we find that both Federal civilian and military personnel are excluded 
from the right of suffrage by this section. Yet, their numbers are added t 
establish a base for Hawaii’s entitlement to representation in the United Stat 
Hiouse of Representatives 

This section would appear to constitute an abridgement and denial of the 
right Lo vote, If ) hen ar endment 14, section 2 provides that the basis of 
representation shall be reduced in proportion. This writer suggests the de 
sirability of congressional action to conform the apportionment of representatio 
in Hawaii and Alaska with the requirements of amendment 14, section 2 of the 
United States Constitutior 

The Alaska Statehood Committee reports that Alaska is politically impoten 
in Washington because it has no voting representative in either House of Congress 

During this writer’s short tenure here, both Hawaii and Alaska have had the 
benefit of the finest, most capable, and diligent delegates. They would bring 
honor to any constituency They have distinguished themselves by outstanding 
service to this Nation and to the territories they represent. 

Most Rey resentatives are limited to serving on one standing committee of th 
House. These committees vary considerably in the volume and importance of 
the legislation referred to them. The distinguished delegates from Hawaii and 
Alaska enjoy the unique advantage of membership on three major committees 
Agriculture, Armed Services, and Interior and Insular Affairs. The Delegate 
from Alaska, in addition, serves on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Con 
mittee, 

Their service on these committees gives them the advantage of an associatior 
with fellow committee members which no other Representative enjoys. This 
opportunity enhances their influence and power. 

The great mass of decisions made by Congress are made without a vote. The 
influence upon legislation in Congress cannot be measured by the right to vot 
It is not a pleasant task to vote in opposition to measures which have advers« 
political repercussions for a fellow Member of the House. It is not conductiy 
to political goodfellowship. The distinguished delegates are saved from this 
necessity. When balanced out, the disadvantages of the lack of a vote are far 
outweighed by the advantages accruing to the delegates. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the following conclusions and recommendations are respect 
fully submitted to this committee as an equitable disposition of this problem: 

1. Statehood for Hawaii ought to be deferred until she has unquestionabl) 
eliminated communistic influences in her political, economic, and social structures. 

2. Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska should be deferred pending th 
adoption of an appropriate constitutional amendment to provide for representa- 
tion in the United States Senate on a basis proportionate to population. 

3. If statehood is to be granted upon the basis of equal representation in th 
Senate, then admission should be approved by three-fourths of the States pur- 
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suant to a constitutional amendment providing for the admission of Stat 
the same procedure that is now required to amend our Constitution 

1, Congress should immediately grant to each Territory the autonomy 
hood with full power of self-government in such for As Wi be recommended 
bv the Territories 

The autonomy would include 

(a) Complete executive power with the right of eleetion of Governor 

(b) Full legislative power over all Territorial affairs, including 
lands, fisheries, and subsurface resources 

(c) Exclusive judicial jurisdiction 

5. The enactment into Federal! statute of such reasonable restrictions, com 
parable to limitations in their proposed constitutions, as may be recommended by 
the Territories to safeguard individual liberties and to insure a republican form 
of government. 

6. The immediate and outright grant to Alaska of specifically described public 
lands to be seleeted by the Territory from vacan., unappropriated, and unre- 
served lands, not to exceed 20 million acres. 

7. Grants of $7 million each year for a period of 5 vears to defray the cost of 
governmental services assumed from the Federal Government. 

This solution would strengthen and unify this Nation in the years to come 
would help preserve the rights of the States and the liberties of our people. The 
cause of justice and freedom would be advanced. 


of state 
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INDIAN Ricuts ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia 2, March 1, 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Insula A ffa rs 
United States Senate. Washington,  £ 
DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: Enclosed is a statement of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion for inclusion in the hearings on 8S. 49 as suggested in your letter of February 
14, 1955. 
Sincerely vours, 
LAWRENCE E. LINDLEY, 
Gre neral Secreta 


STATEMENT OF INDIAN RiGuts ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa., ON &. 49 


Concern of the Indian Rights Association in 5. 49 has to do with the interests 
of Alaskan natives. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the Tee-Hit-Ton 
Indians v. United States (Feb. 7, 1955) places squarely upon Congress the respon- 
sibility for fulfilling the obligations of the Nation to make an honorable and moral 
settlement of the land claims of Alaskan natives. 

Great care should therefore be taken that nothing in a Statehood Bill shall in 
any way take away from the possibility of a fair recognition of the rights of such 
natives. Because we believe there are some provisions in 8S. 49 that threaten or 
impair native claims we suggest the following amendments to/or changes in the 
bill 

1. In section 203, strike out all of the paragraph under ‘‘Second”’ and insert 
in place thereof the ‘‘disclaimer’” clause from H. R. 2535, section 203, paragraph 
‘“Second”’. 

The provisions of 8. 49 in this respect, base the protection of native land rights 
ipon the narrow conception of possession defined as ‘‘real property that is owned 
by/or for a period of at least 3 years prior to the enactment of this Act, has 
been in the possession and actually in the use of any Indian, * * *” 

Such a narrow conception of possession by the original inhabitants of Alaska 
is entirely out of harmony with traditional policy of the United States as written 
into enabling acts over the years as Territories were admitted into the Union. 

Such a conception would also be contrary to the spirit of the act of 1884 (23 
Stat. 24) where it is stated: ‘‘the Indians or other persons in said district shall not 
be disturbed in the possession of any lands actually in their use or occupation or 
now claimed bv them but the terms under which such persons shall acquire title 
to such lands is reserved for future legislation by Congress.” 

For full 70 years Alaskan natives have waited for this promise of the Congress 
to be implemented and fulfilled. As settlement of Alaska speeds up, the task of 
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earning a livelihood becomes more complex and difficult. Their traditional 
methods of securing a living are based upon use of the land—hunting, trapping, 
grazing, and fishing. In all justice their rights to the land, including fishing 
rights, should be confirmed to them as these rights become more valuable and 
their settlement increasingly difficult We therefore urge the incorporation in the 
bill of the provision from the House bill (H. R. 2535) which disclaims: 

“all right and title * * * to any lands or other property (including fishing rights 
the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts (here- 
inafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust for said natives 
that all such lands or other property belonging to the United States or which may 
belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the absolute jurisdiction and 
control of the United States until disposed of under its authority. * * *” 

Such provision would afford to the Congress an opportunity and time to fulfill 
its moral responsibility to the Alaskan natives in providing for the settlement of 
their land claims. The Senate bill authorizes the State of Alaska to select lands 
which may be found to be subject to valid claims of Alaskan natives. 

2. On page 34, strike out section 205, paragraph (g) (2), which would repeal 
the provisions of the Tongass Timber Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 920) that income from 
the Tongass National Forest should be set aside in a special fund until such 
time as the rights of the natives in the Tongass Forest are determined. 

This provision, which we ask to have stricken, by freeing the money received 
from timber sales in the Tongass Forest, would tend to delay a decision as to the 
rights of Alaskan natives in the income from such sales. Furthermore, distribu- 
tion of the Tongass timber fund, before the rights of the natives are determined, 
would amount to a violation of a promise of fair treatment given the natives by a 
prior Congress. 

3. On page 56, strike out paragraph (a) of section 219. This paragraph, if 
left in the bill, would take away the authority of the Secretary of the Interior to 
reserve lands for native use. To the natives this authority may become very 
valuable in case a special or emergency need called for quick action to set aside 
lands for their use. The authority to have reservations established is vital to the 
protection of the rights of the natives, and should be retained. 

4. The provision in section 219 (b) should be broadened to grant authority to 
the Secretary to grant trust patents to lands for both individual natives and tribal 
or community groups. Most Alaskan natives are very poor. Unaccustomed as 
they are to land taxes the granting of patents-in-fee would almost certainly, in 
many instances, lead quickly to the loss by the native owner or owners of land so 
granted to them. Certainly provision should be made for trust status of native 
holdings where that seems necessary for their protection. 

Senator Jackson. At this point I would like to place in the record 
of the hearings a letter from Judge Albert Branson Maris, judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. Judge Maris 
is chairman of the Committee on Revision of the Laws of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. Under date of February 21, 1955, 
he has proposed certain amendments to the pending legislation, par- 
ticularly with regard to: 

(1) Providing for the changed legal status of Palmyra when state- 
hood is conferred on Hawaii. 

(2) Providing for specification as to which judicial division in 
Alaska shall supervise the drawing of lots between delegates to the 
constitutional convention in the event of a tie vote. 

(3) Providing for clarification of the relationship of the Federal 
and States courts in Alaska following approval of statehood. 

The committee will consider the informative report by Judge Maris 
further at the appropriate time. 
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Unitrep Strates Court or Appt 
FOR THE THIRD 
Philade lphia Se Pa., Februar 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular \ ffa ] 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR SENATOR JACKSON: As chairman of the Committee on Revision of 
Laws of the Judicial Conference of the United States I have examined the bill, 
S. 49, to provide statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, which vour subcommittes 

bout to consider, and IT have found three matters each of a somewhat technical 

aracter, which I believe require amendment, as well as a few typographical 
errors. I am writing to call these matters to vour attention and I enclose a draft 
of proposed amendments which will, I believe, correct each item 

I. The first results from the exclusion of Palmvra Island from the new State 
of Hawaii. This exclusion is unquestionably appropriate, since Palmyra is so 

te from the main body of the Hawaiian Islands, but it calls for additiona 
slation to fix the judicial status of Palmyra after statehood has detached it 
ym its present status as a part of the Territory of Hawaii. 

You will recall that a number of Pacific Islands, including Midway, Johnsto 
Kingman Reef, Howland, and Baker Islands, have heretofore been specially 
provided for in this connection in two ways, first, in section 91 of title 28, United 
States Code, by specifically including them in the Federal Judicial District of 
Hawaii, so that the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii will 
ave venue jurisdiction over them, and second, in the act of June 15, 1950 (48 
U. S. C. See. 644a), by specifically extending the jurisdiction of that court over 
these islands and providing that the law which shall be applicable thereon shall 
be the maritime law of the United States which would be applicable on board a 
merchant vessel or other vessel belonging to the United States on the high seas 

I would suggest, therefore, that it is not only appropriate, but indeed necessary, 
from and after the admission of Hawaii as a State to include Palmyra Island in 
these existing provisions for the outlying Pacifie Islands, inasmuch as Palmyra 
will then cease to be under the jurisdiction of the Hawaiian State courts, or 
subject to the laws of that State. This can readily be accomplished, as proposed 

the enclosed amendments, by adding subsections (i) and (j) to seetion 112 of 

19 making the necessary amendments to section 91 of title 28 and to the act 

f June 15, 1950, to insert Palmyra Island therein. 

II. The fourth paragraph of section 202 of 8S. 49 provides that in case of a tie 
vote in the election of delegates to the constitutional convention of Alaska lots 
shall be drawn under the supervision of “the clerk of the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska.” This provision is ambiguous in view of the fact that the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska is divided into 4 divisions, corresponding 
to the 4 judicial divisions into which the Territory is divided, and the court has a 
separate clerk in and for each division. Under section 202 the election of dele- 
gates is to be conducted in accordance with the existing election laws of Alaska. 
Those laws provide that the votes shall be canvassed in the office of the Governor 
at Juneau which is in the First Judicial Division. It is, therefore, clear, I believe, 
that it is the intention of the bill that if lots have to be drawn to resolve a tie 
vote they shall be drawn under the supervision of the clerk of the district court 
at Juneau. To avoid ambiguity I suggest that the fourth paragraph of section 
202 be amended by inserting the phrase ‘‘first judicial division” after the title of 
the court as proposed in the enclosed amendments. 

III. In section 214 of 8S. 49 there appears to be an unintentional, although some 


rem¢ 


what serious, error or ambiguity in draftsmanship. This was discovered by the 
Department of Justice and called to the attention of Senator Cordon last year 
but unfortunately too late to be corrected in the bill as passed by the Senate at 
that time. It has, therefore, not been corrected in 8. 49. The subject has to 
lo with the enforcement after the Territory becomes a State of judgments and 
decrees which have been rendered by the present district court for the Territory. 

Section 214 now provides that all causes ‘‘pending’’ in the district court of the 
Territory at the time of the admission to statehood which are of such a nature as 

be within the jurisdiction of a regular United States district court shall be 
ransferred to the new United States district court for the district of Alaska 
\ll other causes pending in the present district court shall be transferred to the 
appropriate State court. Section 215 provides that jurisdiction of all cases 
pending or determined”’ in the present district court and not transferred to the 
new United States district court pursuant to section 214 shall devolve upon and 
he exercised by the State courts. 
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sections together it would appear that all cases which have 
determined by the present district court of the Territory at the time ofl 
statehood, as distinguished from those cases which are then pending, would ha 
to be transferred t he State courts regardless of whether the y were in their 
nature Federal o al cases \ serious question cannot help but arise cor 
cerning the status junctions, judgments, and the like which have pre. ious! 
been determined and which resulted from cases of a Federal as distinguished fro: 
a local characte: \ National Labor Pelations Board injunction, an injunetio 
or judgment rendered in a true diversity case, or a judgment in a case arising Under 
Federal law, are examples of the type of action truly Federal which would never- 
theless have to be transferred to the State court for enforcement under the lan 
guage of sections 214 and 215 as they now stand. The present holder of a final 
judgment issued after trial on a Federal question could not, under the present 
sections, have his judgment registered in the Federal district court in another 
State as authorized by title 28, United States Code, section 1963. The National 
Labor Pelations Board under the National Labor Relations Aet would be rele- 
gated to the State court for contempt or other enforcenent proceedings of decrees 
rendered by the district court for the Territory of Alaska prior to statehood. 

This defect in drafismanship is doubtless to be explained by the fact that judg 
ments requiring subsequent enforcement are far more numerous in cases of a 
local nature such as decrees for specific performance, alimony awards, child 
custody cases, et« However, there are undoubtedly certain types of Federal 
cases also, notably decrees for injunction, which require enforcement after the 
final determination of the case and these should certainly be transferred to the new 
Federal district court and not to the State courts for their enforcement. 

This error or ambiguity can easily be corrected by amending the first and second 
sentences of section 214 to add the words ‘‘or determined”’ after the word ““pend- 
ing’ near the beginning of each sentence and by adding to the end of the first 
sentence the following language “and enforcement in the same manner as is now 
provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing United 
States district courts.”’ These are the amendments which were suggested by the 
Department of Justice to the Senate committee last year. They are included in 
the enclosed amendments and I am satisfied that they would be effective to 
accomplish the desired result 

IV. There are four typographical errors which should be corrected and all 
of which relate to references to section numbers in the bill. 

On page 11, line 2, ‘‘4’’ should be 104.” 

On page 11, line 24, ‘‘1’’ should be ‘101.’ 

On page 30, line 4, “5’’ should be ‘‘205.”’ 

On page 42, line 17, ‘‘7’’ should be ‘‘207.”’ 

I trust that these suggestions may be of assistance to vou. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT B. Maaris. 


AMENDMENTS TO 8S. 49 


1. Amend section 112, page 20, line 16, by striking out the period at the end 
of subsection (h) thereof and inserting a semicolon and the following: 

“(_j) section 91 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by inserting after ‘Kure Island,’ and before ‘Baker Island’ th« 
words ‘Palmyra Island,’: and 

‘““(j) the Act of June 15, 1950 (ch. 253, 64 Stat. 217, 48 U. S. C. § 644a), is 
amended by inserting after ‘Kure Island,’ and before ‘Baker island’ the words 
‘Palmyra Island,’.’’ 

2. Amend the fourth paragraph of section 202, page 26, line 10, by inserting 
after ‘District Court for the Territory of Alaska” and before ‘‘to determine which’ 
the words “, first judicial division,’’. 

3. Amend section 214 as follows: 

(a) In the first sentence of section 214, page 53, line 24, after ‘‘All caus 
pending”’ and before “‘in the District Court for’’ insert ‘or determined’’, and at 
the end of the sentence, page 54, line 5, strike out the period and insert ‘and 
enforcement in the same manner as is now provided by law with reference to th 
judgments and decrees in existing United States district courts.”’ 

b) In the second sentence of section 214, page 54, line 6, after “pending” and 
before “in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska’”’ insert ‘‘or determined”’. 


(Whereupon, at 4:12 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIX A 


To: Senator Jackson, Subeommittee Chairman. 
Subject: Congressional Inquiries Into Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 
From: Stewart French, committee counsel. 


SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS OF 


1935 —oo0 
THE 19385 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


The first hearings on statehood were conducted in Hawaii in 1935 by a 
mittee of the House. 

The committee held hearings for 12 days and heard 105 witnesses, 90 of whom 
favored statehood, and collected 343 pages of testimony. Hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Territories on H. R. 3034, 74th Cong. 
Territory of Hawaii to be a modern unit of the American commonwealth, with a 
“political, social, and economic structure of the highest type.” Hearings on 
H. R.-3034, 74th Cong., Ist sess., p. 329. 

By the close margin of 3 to 2 the bill failed to be reported favorably to the 
full committee, since the n ajorits felt that further study Was necessary Sec 
Summary, hearings on H. R. 3034, pp. 301-304. 


If, THE 1987 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


In 1937 the joint committee appointed to visit Hawaii held public bearings for 
17 davs, and visited industrial, social, educational, and military establishments on 
the 5 major islands. Residents on all islands visited were publicly urged to 
appear and express their views. The committee heard 66 witnesses, 47 of whom 
favored statehood, and collected nearly 700 pages of testimony. Hearings 
before the Joint Committee on Hawaii, 75th Cong., 2d sess.) 

In its report (S. Doe. 151, 75th Cong., 3d sess.), the committee said: “Hawaii 
has fulfilled every requirement for statehood heretofore exacted for Territories.” 
(S. Doe. 151, p. 94. 

The committee recommended that a statehood plebiscite be held to ascertain 
the wishes of the people, and that further study be made due to the disturbed 
condition ef international affairs (8. Doc. 151, p. 95). 

The Territorial legislature authorized a plebiscite to be held in 1940. By a 
majority of more than 2 to 1, the people of Hawaii voted in favor of statehood, 

During the war vears Hawaii held its statehood aspirations in abeyance, 


It. THE 1946 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


In 1946, a third congressional investigation was held in Hawaii. 

The committee publicly invited the people to appear before them to present 
their views on statehood and upon any other matter relating to the welfare of 
the Territory. 

The group held hearings for 12 days on the 5 major islands, and heard 107 
witnesses, 91 of whom favored statehood. Recorded were 908 pages of testimony, 
including 35 written statements and exhibits relating to social, economie, and 
political life. (Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Territories, House of Representatives, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The subcommittee submitted a unanimous report (H. Rept. 1620, 79th Cong., 

sess.) in which it recommended that “since: 

“1. The people of the Territory of Hawaii nave demonstrated beyond question 
not only their lovalty and patriotism but also their desire to assume the respon- 

blities of statehood; and since 
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The policy of th nited States Government is one of self-determination: 
that peoples be allow o choose freely their form of political status; and sinc 
“3. Hawaii’s strategic location in the Pacific plays so large a part in ou: 

‘ nal position in this area; and since 
: nited States has through a series of acts and com- 
people of the Territory that Hawaii would | 
Li n qualified; and sinc 
lerritory of Hawaii now meets the necessary requirements for state 


I 
I 


mmendation of this subcommittee that the Committee on Terri 


diate consideration to legislation to admit Hawaii to statehood 


IV. THE 1947 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


The House Committee on Public Lands met in Washington, D. C., in March 
1947, to consider H. R. 49, and 11 other bills granting statehood to Hawaii. 

lhe committee held hearings for 13 days and heard 35 witnesses, all of who 
favored immediate statehood. Opposition to the bill consisted of 3 communi 
cations, 1 of Which was printed in the record. The committee collected 310 pags 
of testimony. (Hearings before the Committee on Public Lands, House of Repre 
sentatives, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 49. 

Several Federal departments were requested by the committee to submit 
reports on Hawaii's statehood bill. The administration endorsed the bill, and 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy offered no objection to the 
enactment of H. R. 49. 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, testifying as a private citizen, stated, “from a 
military and naval standpoint, I can see no objection to these islands achieving 
statehood.”’ 

Maj. Gen. Charles D. Herron, United States Army (retired), former com- 
mander of the Hawaiian Department, testified that the people of Hawaii “have 
long since shown themselves to be wise and fully worthy of full citizenship.” 

Many Members of the 80th Congress testified or presented statements for the 
record supporting the bill. 

Whereas the 1946 hearings in Hawaii stressed the readiness of the people of 
the islands to meet the responsibilities of statehood, the testimony submitted in 
Washington in 1947 related largely to national aspects, such as national defense 
trade relations, and foreign affairs. Hawaii’s position at the crossroads of the 
Pacific was viewed as a reason for statehood. 

For the second time in 2 years a committee of Congress unanimously recom- 
mended statehood. 

The 1947 committee report (H. Rept. 194, 80th Cong., Ist sess.), drew par- 
ticular attention to the following: 

“The strategic location in the mid-Pacific of Hawaii’s modern community of a 
half million loyal American citizens, with its modern facilities for transportation, 
communication, and defense, is of immeasurable value to the Nation; 

“The granting of statehood to Hawaii at this time will be an actual demonstra- 
tion of the purposes of the United States in granting self-determination to the 
peoples of the world; 

“The joint committee of the 75th Congress appointed in 1937, after thorough 
investigation in the islands, found ‘that Hawaii has fulfilled every requirement 
for statehood heretofore exacted of Territories’; and 

“The subcommittee appointed in the 79th Congress unanimously recommended 
that immediate consideration for legislation looking to the admission of Hawaii 
to statehood be undertaken.”’ 

The findings and conclusions of the 1947 congressional hearings on the question 
of statehood for Hawaii were based on its own investigation and the investiga- 
tions of two previous congressional committees. 

In June 1947, a Hawaii statehood bill passed the House by a vote of 196 to 
133; Congress adjourned before further action was taken. 


V. THE 1948 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


During 1948 three separate investigations on the subject of statehood for 
Hawaii were held: 

1. In January the chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Territories ar 
Insular Affairs, Hon. Guv Cordon, of Oregon, vent to Hawaii at the direction « 
the full committee in connection with H. R. 49, the Hawaiian statehood bill befor 


the 80th Congress. 


f 
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Public hearings on statehood were held for 16 days on the maior islands Of 
the 231 witnesses testifving, 215 favored statehood and 16 opposed it Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs of the Committee on 
Publie Lands, 80th Cong., 2d sess 

Special study was given to the Territory’s judicial svstem, the degree to whhich 
the racial melting pot works, the economie stabilits | ‘erritoryv, and the 
extent of the menace of communism and bloe voting. 

The report held that: 

1) The courts of the Territory are functioning satisfaet 

Democracy has creditably proved itself in Hawaii 

) The financial condition of the Territory appears sound 

1) Though the extent of Communist suecess in Hawaii is not fj 
known, the total number of Communists being fewer than 100, ample protection 
against the infiltration of Communist doctrines in the formation of a State con- 
stitution exist, since approval must be given both by the electorate of Hawaii and 
by the President of the United States 

(COMMITTEE NotE.—-By committee amendment to the present bill, thi 

function of safeguarding the State constitution rests with the Congress, ir 

accordance with the principles of the Federal Constitution 
5) Eleetion records of Hawaii for 48 vears do not support the contention of 
bloe voting, and there is little chance that the pattern of political behavior will 


my € 


») 
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undergo any drastic changes under State government 

The chairman recommended that the bill be favorably reported to the Senate 
with a recommendation for immediate action. 

It was later decided by the Senate committee to hold further hearin: 
Washington, D. C., to determine national interest 

2. On April 15, the Senate subcommittee met in Washington, heard 8 wi 
none in opposition, and collected 53 pages of testimony. 

On May 8, the committee decided to take no action on its subeommittee’s 
favorable report on statehood, and authorized the chairman to arrange a trip to 
Hawaii for committee members wishing to study the matter on the ground. 

3. From November 1 to 12, the chairman of the committee, Senator Hugh 
Butler, conducted in Hawaii, an investigation of Communist activities in the 
Territory. In all, 77 confidential interviews were made a matter of record, and 
more than 100 other witnesses interviewed. 

A report of the investigation was made in June 1949; in summary, the report 
recommended: 

(1) That statehood for Hawaii be deferred indefinitely, until communism in 
the Territory may be brought under effective control; 

(2) That the Territorial government of Hawaii be encouraged to take positive 
steps within the scope of its authority to suppress unlawful communistic 
activities; 

(3) That the executive branch of the Federal Government, through the De- 
partment of Justice, take immediate steps to prosecute lawless communism in 
the Territory, and to protect from force and violence those who honestly seek to 
support and strengthen orderly constitutional government; 

(4) That Congress take cognizance of the very serious economic problems 
which confront Hawaii as a result of the activities of the Communist-dominated 
ILWU and immediately enact remedial legislation. 


tnesses 


VI. THE 1949 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


On March 3 and 8, the Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Possessions 
of the House Public Lands Committee held hearings in Washington, with the 
voluminous record already amassed before it. Five witnesses testified, none in 
opposition, though two communications in opposition to the legislation were 
received and made part of the record. 

The Committee on Public Lands on March 10, in reporting favorably on the 
bill, as amended, and recommending that it pass, concluded, in part, as follows; 

1. The Territory is not only self-supporting, but pays more Federal income tax 
than any 1 of 12 States. 

2. Had Hawaii been a State, it hardly would have been subjected to the 
indignities which befell it in World War II 

3. There is no area under United States jurisdiction where a great complexity 
of races lives so harmoniously. 

t. Both major political parties in the United States included a recommendation 
of statehood for Hawaii in their party platforms of 1948. 
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5. Statehood for Hawaii would increase immeasurably the prestige of America 
throughout the Orient 

The committee recognized that the extent of Communist influence and activity 
in the Territory had been the objective of intense inquiry, but was of the opinio! 
that the people of the Territory are alert to the problem and would be better 
able to cope with it as a State than as a Territory 


Vil THE 1950 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


1 4 


Though the seventh investigation by Congress of statehood for Hawaii was no 
‘ld until May 1950, two activities of Congress preceded the Senate hearings: 

1. In January, a House Public Lands Committee Special Committee on Pacific 
Territories and Island Possessions, after an extended trip throughout the Pacific 
Ocean area, including Hawaii, returned to Washington and strongly urged that 
Congress act favorably on the Hawaii statehood legislation. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs was officially represented by its chief 
clerk, Mills Astin, on this inspection trip and inquiry. 

2. The House of Representatives voted on March 7 by 262 to 110 to admit 
Hawaii to statehood. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee held hearings in Washing- 
ton the early part of May, heard 60 witnesses, none in opposition, though several! 
communications in opposition to statehood were inserted in the record. Sub- 
sequently, the committee met in executive session over a period of 2 weeks to 
consider the evidence and make necessary amendments to the bill. 


Vill THE 1953 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTICATIONS 


The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions of the House Com 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs held hearings on February 23, 24, 26 and 
27 in Washington, D. C., on five bills enabling Hawaii to become a State, H. R. 21, 
$9, 205, 1745 and 2981 Nineteen Witnesses were heard 

Phe Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs held hearings on March 6 
in Washington, D. C., on 2 bills enabling Hawaii to become a State, 8S. 49 and 51, 
hearing 2 witnesses, and on June 29, 30, July 1. 2, 3, 6, 7, 9 and 11 in Washington 
on 3 bills, S. 49, 51 and H. R. 3575 proposing statehood for Hawaii, hearing 26 
Witnesses 

On March 10, the House of Representatives, by a vote of 274 to 138, passed 
H. R. 3575 granting statehood to Hawaii. 


IX. THE 1954 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs held executive hearings 
isco 


on January 7, 8, 13, 14, 15 and 19 on three bills, S. 49, 51 and H. R. 3575 
Following debate starting March 4, the Senate, on April 1, voted 57 to 28 to 
approve H. R. 3574, substituting the language of S. 49 granting statehood to 
both Hawaii and Alaska. 
The House failed to take action on the Senate substitute for its bill. 


X. THE 1955 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTICATIONS 


Che House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs held hearings on January 
25, 28, 31, February 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 14 and 15 on nine bills, including H. R. 2535 and 
2536 granting statehood to both Hawaii and Alaska, and H. R. 49, 187, 511, 555 
and 2531 granting statehood to Hawaii. Fourteen witnesses were heard. On 
February 15 the committee voted 19 to 6 to report favorably a bill granting 
statehood to both Hawaii and Alaska. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs held hearings beginning 
February 21 on three bills, 8. 49 granting statehood to both Hawaii and Alaska, 
and S. 399 and 402 providing for the election of governors and other officials in 
both Territories, and on proposals for Commonwealth status. 
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ONLGTESSIONG investigations of statehood 


18, 1935 Hawaii 

22, 1937 do 

Is, 1046 do 
7-19, 1947 Washington 
5-20, 1948 Hawaii 

5, 1948 Washingtor 
12, 1948 Hawaii 
&, 1949 Washir 
5, 1950 do 

27, 1953 at 

, 1953 do 
29, 30, July } a OF. do 
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MMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


The first legislation in 1916 


First bill proposing statehood for Alaska 
House of Representatives 


[Il. The 194? congressionat investigations 


April 16-24, House Pubhe Lands Committee hearings in Washington 
August 30 to September 12, House committee hearings in Alaska 


Ill. The 1948 congressional investigation: 


April 14, House Publie Lands Committee unanimously reported favorably 
R. 5666 for Alaska statehood to House No action by Hous 


The 1949 congressional investigations 
March 4 and 8, House Committee on ri and Insular Affairs 
ings in Washington 
Mareh 10, House committee, with one dissenti: vote, reported 
to the House. 


| The 1950 congressional investigations 


March 3, House of Representatives votes 186 to 146 to pass H. R. 331 granting 
statehood to Alaska. 

April 24-29. Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs conducts 
hearings on statehood, hearing 57 witnesses in Washingto 

June 28, Senate committee votes 8 to 2 to report favorably H. R 


V7. The 1951 congressional investigations 


\pril 3, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs votes 7 to € to re- 
port favorably S. 50 on Alaskan statehood after executive consideration of the 
measures 


VII. The 1952 congressional investigations 


February 27, the Senate votes 45 to 44 to reecommit S. 50 to committee after 
debate on a motion to take up the bill. 


VIL1. The 1953 congressional investigations 


April 14, 15, 16 and 17, House Subcommittee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions holds hearings in Washington, hearing 22 witnesses. 

June 2, House committee, by a vote of 19 to 4, approved H. R. 2982, for 
\laskan statehood. and reported it June 26, 

August 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, and 25, Senate committee held hearings in Alaska 
© hear 140 witnesses. 


+ 


99823—-55——_18 
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IX. The 1954 congressional investigations 

January 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, February 1, 2, 3, 4, and 24, Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs held hearings in Washington on S. 50 for Alaska: 
statehood, hearing 12 witnesses. 

February 24, Senate committee favorably reported S. 50. 

March 4, Senate floor debate on statehood started. 

April 1, Senate votes 57 to 28 to combine Hawaii and Alaska statenood proposals 
in H. R. 3575, substituting the language of S. 49. 


X. The 1955 congressional investigations 

January 25, 28, 31, February 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 14, and 15, House Committee o: 
Interior and Insular Affairs conducted hearings on nine bills, including H. R. 2535 
and 2536, proposing combined consideration of Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood, 
and H. R. 185 and 248, proposing statehood for Alaska. 

February 15, House Committee voted 19 to 6 to report favorably an amended 
combination statehood bill to the House. 

February 21, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs opened hearings 
on three bills, S. 49 granting statehood to both Hawaii and Alaska, and S. 399 and 
402 for elective governors. Twelve witnesses were scheduled to be heard. 


APPENDIX B 


STATEMENT OF EpWARD N. Sytva, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF Hawatl, CONCERNIN 
Tue VALIDITY OF THE PROPOSED ‘‘COMMONWEALTH” Status FoR Hawall 


The proposed “Commonwealth” status for Hawaii is constitutionally unten- 
able, in my opinion. There are set forth below two assumptions; upon one or 
the other of these assumptions the proponents of ‘‘commonwealth”’ necessaril\ 
must rest. Neither can be sustained. 

The first assumption is that an incorporated territory can be disincorporated 

The second assumption is that the uniformity clause of article I, section 8, of 
the Constitution does not require Congress to include Hawaii in the levy of 
income taxes and other Federal taxes. 

Before discussing these matters, I wish to point out that exemption from Federal 
taxes is the heart of the “commonwealth” proposal. Home rule, as such, need 
not involve any change from Territorial status. It might be accomplished by: 
simply changing the form of the Territorial government. 

Personally, 1 deem it inconceivable that exemption from Federal taxes ever 
would be granted to Hawaii by the Congress. Thirty-one States have a per 
capita income lower than Hawaii. The Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress from these States would not vote to assume the burden of carrving th: 
defenses, grants-in-aid, and Federal services for Hawaii, while Hawaii went 
scot-free. 

However, at this time I will confine myself to the legal aspects of the matter. 
These were examined in a memorandum which I sent the Governor of Hawaii on 
March 26, 1954, a copy of which is appended to this statement. I am of the same 
opinion now as I was then. In this statement I will highlight some of the im- 
portant points. 

Hawaii and Alaska are incorporated territories. Puerto Rico never became ar 
incorporated territory. 

Incorporated territories are destined for statehood. The destiny of unin- 
corporated territories is uncertain. That destiny conceivably might be statehood 
or might be independence. In the case of Puerto Rico, since it could be granted 
complete independence it may well be that a real change in status was effected by 
Public Law 600 enacted in 1950 (64 Stat. 319) and the joint resolution of July 3, 
1952 (66 Stat. 327). This matter is examined in a recent article in the Universit: 
of Pittsburgh Law Review (vol. 15, No. 1, pp. 1-20). However, the important 
point about that article is the clear distinction made between the incorporated ter- 
ritories and an unincorporated territory such as Puerto Rico (id. pp. 3-5). 

An incorporated territory cannot be disincorporated. That is, Congress once 
having extended the Constitution to a territory cannot undo that act. It is an 
irrevocable act. This is the basic principle upon which a provision of an act of 
Congress for the Territory of Alaska was held unconstitutional in Rasmussen 
United States (197 U. S. 516). Hence, the power of the Congress to govern thi 
‘neorporated territories under article IV, section 3, clause 2, is a power limited b) 
other proy isions of the Constitution. 

The applicability of the uniformity clause of article I, section 8 of the Constit 
tion was the issue in Downes v. Bidwell (182 U.S. 244), 1901. This case involved 
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the validity of a duty on merchandise brought into the port of New York from 
Puerto Rico, imposed by the Foraker Act at the rate of 15 percent of the duties on 
merchandise imported from foreign countries Four different opinions were 
written in this case. The following headnote by the official Supreme Court 
reporter explains the situation 

“Tn announcing the conclusion and judgment of the court in this case, Mr. 
Justice Brown delivered an opinion. Mr. Justice White delivered a concurring 
opinion which was also concurred in by Mr. Justice Shiras and Mr. Justice 
MeKenna. Mr. Justice Gray also delivered a concurring opinion. The Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Harlan, Mr. Justice Brewer, and Mr. Justice Peckham 
dissented. Thus it is seen that there is no opinion in which a majority of the 
Court concurred. Under these circumstances I have, after consultation with 
Mr. Justice Brown, who announced the judgment, made headnotes of each of 
the sustaining opinions, and placed before each the names of the justices or 
justice who concurred in it.’’ 

However, the Supreme Court itself subsequently, in Balzac v. Porto Rico 
258 U.S. 298, 305), said that the coneurring opinion of Justices White, Shiras, 
and McKenna ‘‘has become the settled law of the court.” In the opinion of 
Justices White, Shiras, and McKenna the following points were made: 

1. There is a distinction between the power of Congress to levy local taxes for 
local purposes within the territories, and the general taxing power of Congress. 
The former is not governed by the uniformity clause; the latter is. 

2. An incorporated territory is a part of the United States within the meaning 
of the uniformity clause, and the rulings of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in 
Loughborough v. Blake are good law. 

3. Puerto Rico, an unincorporated territory, is not a part of the United States 
within the meaning of the uniformity clause. 

At this point it is pertinent to quote the words of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
in Loughborough v. Blake (5 Wheat. (18 U. 38.) 317), the case above referred to: 

“These words are, ‘but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.’ It will not be contended, that the modification of the power 
extends to places to which the power itself dees not extend. The power, then, 
to lay and collect duties, imposts and excises may be exercised, and must be 
exercised, throughout the United States. Does this term designate the whole, 
or any particular portion of the American empire? Certainly, this question can 
admit of but one answer. It is the name given to our great Republic, which is 
composed of States and territories. The District of Columbia, or the territory 
west of the Missouri, is not less within the United States, than Maryland or 
Pennsylvania; and it is not less necessary, on the principles of our Constitution, 
that uniformity in the imposition of imposts, duties and excises should be observed 
in the one, than in the other. * * *” 

Hence, the general taxing power of Congress, which is subject to the uniformity 
clause, may be and must be exercised throughout the United States, including 
the incorporated territories. 

Considering the argument of ‘“‘taxation without representation’? Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall justified the taxation of the incorporated Territories on the ground 
that these Territories are 

“*k * * a part of the society, which is in astate of infancy, advancing to 
manhood, looking forward to complete equality as soon as that state of manhood 
shall be attained, * * *” 

Thus, Chief Justice Marshall ruled that the argument of ‘“‘taxation without 
representation”’ in the case of an incorporated Territory calls for fulfillment of its 
destiny by its admission to statehood as soon as it is ready. The contrary proposi- 
tion of exemption of an incorporated Territory from the taxes elsewhere imposed 
is not a legal possibility, because an incorporated Territory is a part of the United 
States within the meaning of the uniformity clause. 

Subsequent cases decided by the United States Supreme Court confirm the 
views above expressed. In Binns v. United Stvtes (194 U.S. 486), and Wynn- 
Johnson v. Shoup (1°4 U.S. 4°6), the Court upheld certain taxes levied in Alaska 
on the ground that they were local taxes levied under article LV, section 3, clause 2, 
the Court at the same time recognizing that if they were general taxes levied under 
article II, section 8, clause 1, the uniformity clause would apply. The Court 
itself has so construed these cases. (Rasmussen v. United States, 197 U.S. 516, 


5 2 5 


’ 


* 


In Alaska v. Troy (258 U. 8. 101) the Court distinguished between a regulation 
of commerce and a tax. The former is not governed by the uniformity clause, as 
the Court pointed out. By making this distinction the Court necessarily recog- 
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nized the applicability of the uniformity clause in Alaska. The Court then pro- 
ceeded to hold that regulations of commerce are governed by the no preferenc 
clause of article I, section 9, clause 6, but a territory is not protected by that clauss 
because the word used there is ‘‘State’’,! and this word excludes a Territory. To 
the same effect is the case of Ewa Plantation v. Wallace, decided in the District. of 
Columbia 

The uniformity clause does not contain the word “‘State.’”’ The words aré 

United States These words include an incorporated Territory. Only a few 
months after Alaska v. Troy the Court reiterated this in the following words: 

It was further settled in Downes v. Bidwell (182 U.S. 244), and confirmed by 
Dorr v. United States (195 U.S. 138), that neither the Philippines nor Porto Rico 
was territory which had been incorporated in the Union or become a part of the 
United States, as distinguished from merely belonging to it; and that the acts 
giving temporary governments to the Philippines (32 Stat. 691) and to Porto 
Rico (31 Stat. 77), had no such effect The Jnsular Cases revealed much diversity 
of opinion in this court as to the constitutional status of the territory aequired 
by the Treaty of Paris ending the Spanish War, but the Dorr Case shows that the 
opinion of Mr. Justice White of the majority, in Downes v. Bidwell, has become 
the settled law of the court. * * *” 

Puerto Rico’s tax exemption is due to its lack of incorporation into the United 
States, not its commonwealth status As stated by Pedro Munoz Amato, 
writing in the Annals of the American Academy, January 1953, page 30: 

By the Foraker Act free commerce between the island and the mainland was 
established, internal revenue laws were declared inapplicable, and all customs 
duties collected in Puerto Rico plus all taxes on Puerto Rican merchandise 
entered into the United States were ordered to be refunded into the Insular 
Treasury 

‘These special fiscal arrangements, which actually went into effect in 1901, 
were made possible by the Supreme Court decision that Puerto Rico was a non- 
incorporated territory and that, in legislating for it, Congress was not bound by 
the constitutional clause requiring the uniformity of taxation [citing Downes v. 
Bidwell, 182, U. S. 244 (1901)].”’ 

Unless Congress should attempt to exempt an incorporated Territory from 
Federal taxes no case squarely in point could arise. However, the result of such a 
case is foreshadowed by the principles already laid down. I cannot believe that 
the Congress would place the Federal tax laws in jeopardy by gambling upon the 
result of such a case. Nor can I believe that such a tax exemption would be 
deemed by the Congress to be called for 

Taxation without representation does exist but statehood is the only answer, 


APPENDIX C 
STAFF MEMORANDUM 


FEBRUARY 17, 1955. 


| 
(‘OMPARISON OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT COMMENTS ON ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Prepared by Louis B. Fleming 
SUMMARY 1950 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense: Favored statehood; asserted that statehood 
would aid defense, noting especially the value of local constabulary to support 
Federal forces in event of surprise attack. 

Lt. Gen Nathan F. Twining, USAF, commander in chief, Alaska Command: 
Favored statehood; asserted that statehood would improve the economy, in- 
crease the population, make the government more stable 

Richard M. Nixon, then Representative of 12th District in California: Favored 
statehood: asserted that Alaska (and Hawaii) are outer defenses of west coast, 
and would be better manned as States 


1**No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another.”’ 

2“*The Congress shall have Power To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the 
Debts and provide for the common Defence and general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, 
Imposts, and Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States’’ (art. 1, sec. 8, clause 1). 
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SUMMARY 195 


Seeretar\ of Defense Opposed statehoo 
, and limited communications create specis 
as Territors 


COMPARISON O} LESTIMONY 


Department in 1950 and 1955 agreed that Alaska is essential to defer 

Testimony in 1950 indicated that the weaknesses cited in 1955 by Mr. Wilson 
as impediments to statehood would be corrected most effectively throug! Late 
hood (General Twining: “For one reason, it would improve the econon and 
the population in Alaska and would be a great asset to military development 


i 
General positions 


Johnson (1950): “* * * Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii would undoubtedly 
rive a considerable added measure of strength to the overall defense of both 
areas in event of emergency.” 

Wilson (1955): “* * * the Defense Department believes it would be in the 
interest of the national security that Alaska remain a Federal Territory for 
the present.” 


De be rmse 


Johnson (1950): “* * * it would seem to me that, as persons in a position 
to assist the Federal garrisons which might exist in Hawaii or Alaska, the locally 
elected governors, sheriffs, and the locally selected constabulary and civil-defense 
units all would be of tremendous value in cases of sudden peril.’’ 

Wilson (1955): “The great size of the Territory, its sparse population and 
limited communications, as well as its strategic location, create very special 
defense problems. Activities of the Armed Forces in Alaska account for a sub- 
stantial portion of the present population of Alaska, and the construction, main 
tenance, and operation of defense installations constitute the principal activity 
in the Territory. In the light of these facts and the international situation that 
exists today, it seems important that no immediate change in the political status 
of this Federal area be made.”’ 


Size and population 


General Twining (1950): “Por Oohe Teason, It would improve the economy and 
the population in Alaska * * * More people up there would help and a more 
stable form of government would help.” 

Wilson (1955): Cited “great size’? and “sparse population” and large number 
of military in population as objections to immediate statehood. 


KEY QUOTATIONS 


Letter of Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, to Hon. Joseph C. O’ Mahoney, 
committee chairman, April 18, 1950 (hearings of April 24—-29 on H. R. 331 and 
Ss. 2036, p. $5): 

“Tt is obvious that the more stable a local government can be the more successful 
vould be the control and defense of the area in case of sudden attack There can 
be no question but that in the event of an attack any State would be immensely 
aided in the initial stages of the emergency by the effective use of the State and 
local instrumentalities of law and order. By the same token it would seem to me 
that, as persons in a position to assist the Federal garrisons which might exist in 
Hawaii or Alaska, the locally elected governors, sheriffs, and the locally selected 
constabulary and civil defense units all would be of tremendous value in cases of 
sudden peril. Therefore, my answer to your question in that statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii would undoubtedly give a considerable added measure of 
strength to the overall defense of both areas in event of emergency 

“Tt am not attempting in this letter to endorse the specific language of either of 
the bills under consideration, but I do wish strongly to support the principle of 
vranting immediate statehood to both the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii as in 
the best interest of the United States and of all its peoples both here and in the 
Territories.”’ 

Testimony of General Twining, USAF, commander in chief, Alaska Command 
Fort Richardson, April 24, 1950 (hearings, p. 60 

“General Twintnc. * * * I feel statehood for Alaska would help the military, 
ecause of the things vou heard from Governor Warren and Mr. Chapman For 
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t would improve the economy and the population in Alaska and would 
asset to military development 

“Senator ANDERSON. Do you think statehood for Alaska would help in your 
defense plans? 

“General TwiniInGc. Yes 

“Senator ANDERSON. Could vo ive us any indication of ways in which it 
might be helpful? 

“General Twintnc. Well, we could obtain more materials from increased 
economy in Alaska We would not have to send it up to them from the States 
It would be cheaper to build them up there More people up there would help 
and a more sta! le forn of vo ernment would help I think that is about it Pe 

Message from Representative Richard M. Nixon of 12th District, California, 
to the committee, dated May 3, 1950 (hearings, p. 514): 

‘Urge immediate passage of Hawaii and Alaska statehood bills. Hawaii and 
Alaska represent outer defenses of west coast and all other arguments fade away 
when we face that uncontrovertible fact. They are the bulwark between the 
mainland and enemy invasion. These outer defenses will be much better manned 
when they become full-fledged States, and it is imperative to our security that 
west coast defenses are immediately and strongly built up.” 


TESTIMONY THAT STATEHOOD WILL NOT AFFECT DEFENSE 


Rear Adm. Ralph Wood, retired, commander of the Seattle Naval Air Station 
from 1940 to 1942, testifying April 28, 1950, said: 

“Were Alaska to become a State tomorrow, it would not alter, I am sure, the 
general overall consideration of our defense problems. Be advised that I am not 
debating the merits of statehood. I am simply pointing out that the question of 


” 


the national defense is not germane to the issue.” 


ADDED INFORMATION RELATED TO WILSON LETTER 


Amplifying information regarding each of the principal points presented by Mr 
Wilson in opposition to statehood for Alaska: 
“The great size of the Territory * * *” 
Alaska: 365,500,000 acres. 
California: 100,400,000 acres. 
Last 10 States admitted: 593,226,880 acres. 


* * *)) 


“Its sparse population 
Alaska today: About 2,000 acres per person. 
Wyoming when admitted: About 1,000 acres per person. 


‘and limited communications.”’ 
Telephones (January 1, 1952): 19,669. 
Radio-telephone service in 28 communities. 
Teletype, telegraph, telephone, and radio-operated intercity and interna- 
tionally via radio land lines, submarine cable, high frequency radio. 
11 Commercial radio stations, 2 television stations. 
Year-round steamship service as far north as Seward. 
Alaska Railroad linking Seward to Fairbanks. 
Airplane service to principal cities. 
Alaska-Canadian highway operated year round to Fairbanks. 


‘‘Activities of the Armed Forces in Alaska account for a substantial portion of the 

present population of Alaska, and the construction, maintenance, and operation of 

defense installations constitute the principal activity in the Territory.”’ 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee report on S. 50, dated February 
24, 1954: ‘‘With respect to the problem which may arise if and when Federal 
construction expenditures are tapered off or discontinued, this situation may 
have to be faced boldly and courageously when the time comes. However, 
there is no reason to expect any immediate cessation of such expenditures. 
Furthermore, it appears likely that even after the major construction phase is 
finished, the complement of Federal personnel, both military and civilian, in 
the Territory will remain large.” 


‘‘* * * the international situation that exists today * * *” 


Situation regarding Alaska virtually the same as when General Twining 
testified: ‘‘* * * I feel statehood for Alaska would help the military * * * 
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APPENDIX D 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSI 
Washington 25, February 8, 1954 
Ir. STEWART FRENCH, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. FreNcu: In response to your request during our telephone conver- 

ition this morning, there are presented in the following table the estimates of 

total population of Alaska and Hawaii which have been prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census since the last population enumeration in 1950 


Estimates of the total and civilian pop tlation of THlawa and Alaska, J 
to 195 f 1 


i n tal popu 
populatior lation 


1, 1950 (censu 499. 794 476. 938 128, 643 108, 300 
1, 1950.... 191, OOO 470, OOO 137. 000 111. 000 
1, 1951 514. 000 470, O00 161. 000 123. 000 
is Peas 122 O00 167, 000 191. 000 141. 000 
1, 1963..... 523, 000 475. OOO 205, 000 155, 000 
1, 1954... 184 O00 (2 171, 000 


Total population figures include persons in the Armed Forces stationed in 
2 Not available for publication 


Attached are two bulletins in which the above figures were originally published 
and which also indicate briefly the methods used in estimating the populat of 
Hawaii and Alaska since the 1950 decennial census 


Should vou have anv further questions on this matter, please do not hesitate 
to call on us. 
Sincerely yours, 
Catvert L. Deprick, 
Coordinator, International Statistics, Bureau of the Censu 


APPENDIX E 
Tue Lisprary oF ConGreEss, LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


4 CoMPARATIVE Stupy oF ALASKA AND Hawai: THEIR QUALIFICATIONS For 
STATEHOOD 


Historically, three general requirements have been advanced as criteria for 
the admission of new States to the Union. They are: (1) sympathy of the people 
of the area for the ideals of American democratic government; (2) the expressed 
wish of the majority of the electorate for statehood; and (3) sufficient resources 
and population to support the cost of State government.! This is a brief survey of 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii in relation to these informal requirements 


I. AMERICANIZATION OF THE TERRITORIES 


Two United States Secretaries of the Interior have testified to the fitness of 
the Territories to govern themselves. 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman said, “It is abundantly clear * * * 
that Alaska was, and is, basically American in thought and tradition. Politically, 
\laska is mature * * *. The Territorial legislature has enacted many wise and 
farsighted laws, testifying not only to a knowledge of democratic processes, but 
also to full awareness of how to utilize them.’’? 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay said, ‘‘The people of Hawaii have 
demonstrated beyond question their patriotism and loyalty to the United 


U. 8, Congress, Senate, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., rept. 1929, p. 7. 
? Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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States * * * Moreover, by their able conduct of Territorial affairs * * * tl 
people of Hawaii have amply proved their abilitv to assume the full direction ar 


1 
I 
control of their local government 


I! THE WILL OF THE PEOPLI 


In a 1946 referendum, the people of Alaska voted 9,630 to 6,822 in favor of 
statehood.' 

The people of Hawaii, in a plebiscite in 1940, voted 46,174 for statehood, 22,428 
against A proposed State constitution was ratified in 1950 by a vote of 82,785 
to 27,109. 

Political behavio Prior to 1932, Alaska elected Republican delegates to ever) 
Congress but two after an act of 1906 authorized them to name delegates. The 
exceptions were the election of a Democrat to the 59th Congress in 1906, and ar 
Independent to the very same Congress. All delegates elected since 1932 hav 
bee! Democrats. 

Hawaii has elected Republican delegates to 23 out of the last 28 Congresses 
An Independent was elected to the post in the 56th and, again, in the same 
Congress; and Democrats to the 68th, 69th, and 73d. No Democrat has bee: 
elected from Hawaii since 1932. 

Some statistics of recent delegate elections in the two Territories: ® 


Alaska Hawali 
Republicans Democrats | Republicans | Democrats 


SUS , 219 7,748 
5, 138 3, S88 ,2il 
, 789 , 520 725 
. 868 . , 765 
, 162 » 202 , 074 
6, 663 856 
3, 320 11, 241 54, 466 
, 160 8,419 , 009 
, 252 ¥, 665 , 183 
8, 396 
$ 820 9, 949 
5, 645 5, 349 
6, 547 4,891 


Election of dele gales by party 


1898 1900 902 1904 1906 1908 1910 1912 1914 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 


Alaska D, I R R t x R R 
Hawaii ; R R R R D 


1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 19388 1940 1942. 1944 1946 | 1948 | 1950 


ID D D D DD D D ID D 
> R R R R R R s }kss 


Ill. RESOURCES AND POPULATION 
lrea 
Alaska, an area of 586,400 square miles of land and inland water, oceupies the 
northwestern peninsular extremity of North America. Its land area alone is 
571,065 square miles, or 365,481,600 acres.? One-fifth the present size of the 
United States, it is somewhat larger than the combined areas of all 14 States 
on the Atlantic seaboard, plus Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
U. 8. Congress, House, 83d Cong., Ist sess., rept. 109, p. 17 
‘U.S. Congress, House, 80th Cong., Ist sess., hearings, before the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Possessions of the Committee on Public Lands, on H. R. 206 and H. R. 1808, Statehood for Alaska, 
Washington, GPO, 1947, p. 74 
‘U.S. Congress. House, 83d Cong., Ist sess., rept. 109, p. 65 
6 Congressional Directories, 1929-53, statistical sections 
? Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, p. 7; U. S, Congress, Senate, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., Rept 
1920, appendix, chart No. 3 
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The Hawaiian Islands are an archipelago of 8 principal islands and numer 
islets in the Pacific Ocean about 2,400 air miles southwest of San Franci 
The gross area is about 6,400 square miles, or approximately 4,100,000 a 
Slightly larger than the combined areas of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
slands are distributed over an extension of about 2,000 miles in an are 
westward from Hawaii, the largest and easternmost island 

Approximately 99 percent of Alaska is unsurveved, although some survey w 

com pleted each vear. All but three-tenths of 1 percent of the land is hele 

» Federal Government. Private ownership accounts for one-tenth of 1 peres 

"ead ral agencies hold title to 226,870 acres in Hawaii, or 5.5 percent 
total. The Territorial government holds 1,350,211 acres, 32.8 percent, and 
lands held in trust for native Hawaiians under the Hawaiian Homes Comm 
a total 184,969 acres; 4.5 percent The remaining 2,356,350 acres, 56.7 pei 

e private ly owned,!° 

The following is a comparison of Federal landholdings he Territori 

those in selected States: 


{ 

(yO), OM) 

100, OOO 

100), O00 

8, 400, OOF 

$4, 600, OOO 

2 800, OOO 

oming s2. 400, OOO 
fornia 15. 500. 000 


i 9, - 
vail ss 296, STU 


Population 


The 1950 report of the Bureau of the Census listed the population of 
at 28,643, a density of 23 persons per LOO square miles, or 0.2 person 
square mile. The population of Hawaii was set at 499,794, a density 
persons per square mile.’? Both figures inelude military personnel station¢ 
the Territories 

In the 1940-50 decennium, Alaska’s population increased 77.4 percent 
Hawaii’s 18.1 percent. California, the most rapidly growing mainland St: 
increased 53.3 percent, while the Nation as a whole increased 14.5 percent 

Alaska’s 1950 military population came to 20,407, 16 percent of the 
The civilian racial distribution: ™ 


( aucasian 
Eskimo 
Indian 
Aleut 
Others 


The 1940 population of Alaska was 72,524, with the Caucasian group making 
up 39,170, or 54 percent. The nonwhite group, comprising 46 percent, included 
15,576 Eskimos, 11,283 Indians, 5,599 Aleuts, and 896 ‘‘others.’’ © 


’ William R. Tansill, Hawaii and Statehood, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
Publie Affairs Bulletin No. 63, July 1948, pp. 1-2; Statistical Abstract of the United State 
U. 8. Congress, Congression!] Record (daily edition), Feb. 27, 1952, p. 1527; U.S. Congress, Ser 
Cong., 2d sess., Rept. 1929, appendix, chart No. 1 
Information on the Territory of Hawaii Submitted to the Secretary-General of United Nat 
Pursuant to Article 73 (e) of the Charter, prepared by the Governor of Hawaii in cooperatior 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 1948, p. 59. 
U. 8. Congress, Senate, 82d Cong., Ist sess., Rept. 315, p. 45 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, p. 929-30 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census, series P-25, No. 80 (Oct 7, 1953), 
1952, p. 14 
‘ Biennial Report of the Alaska Development Board, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, p 
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The native nonwhite groups have remained relatively stable in recent years 
The so-called whites increased 130 percent during the 1940-50 decennium, while 
the nonwhites increased 4.3 percent. 

The Alaska Development Board estimated Alaska’s current population as of 
December 31, 1952, at about 160,000." 

Approximately 94 percent of Alaska’s population consists of native born, and 
therefore United States citizens.” Six percent are foreign born, many or most 
of whom may be citizens. 

Population density is greatest in the southeast section in which are located 
the cities of Ketchikan, Sitka, and Juneau; but the city of Anchorage, located 
in south-central Alaska, has the largest population in the Territory; in 1950 it 
numbered 11,254. The inland area around Fairbanks, in east-central Alaska 
experienced heavy population increases during and after World War II; and th 
city of Fairbanks itself is roughly equal to Juneau in population.!8 

Hawaii’s 1950 population contained the following racial distribution, according 
to the Bureau of the Census: ' 


Number Percent 
114, 793 
86, O91 
32, 376 


Caucasian 
Hawaiian 
Chinese 

Filipino _- 61, 071 
Japanese 184, 611 
Others 20, 852 


Approximately 22,000 of the total were members of the Armed Forces. About 
87 percent of the total are United States citizens.?! 

The following racial distribution table was prepared from estimates released by 
the Territory of Hawaii, Bureau of Health Statistics. They inelude civilian 
population and do not reflect the military personnel stationed in the Territory. 
The accuracy of the estimates has been challenged in testimony before con- 
gressional committees.2? 


Jan. 1, 1953 2 Jan. 1, 1952 24 Jan. 1, 1951 25 


Population Percent Population Percent Population Percent 


Caucasian 69, 461 14 75, 23% 81, 806 
Hawaiian including part 
Hawaiians 92, 644 19 89, 813 
Chinese 32, 139 6. § 33, 543 7 33, 430 
Filipino 62, 936 13. , 252 d 61, 024 
Japanese 189, 219 186, 969 39.7 186, 218 
Others 22, 439 4 22, 238 | 4.8 22, 041 
Total 4168, 838 470, 747 474, 332 


The white group made up 24.5 percent of Hawaii’s population in 1940, and the 
combined total of the three principal Oriental groups made up 56.5 percent 
The Hawaiians, including part Hawaiians, comprised 15.2 percent.22 The 1950 
census, as indicated above, showed a white population of 23 percent, a combined 
Oriental population of 55.6 percent, and a Hawaiian population of 17.2 percent. 

Sixty-nine percent of Hawaii’s population live in urban areas and 31 percent 
in rural areas. Honolulu, the principal city, had a 1950 population of 248,034, 
or 49 percent of the total of the Territory. The island of Oahu, on which Honolulu 
is located, had a population of 353,020, or 70 percent of the total for the 


Territory.?? 


6 Biennial Repcrt of the Alaska Development Board, 1951-52, p. 9. 
17 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, p. 931. 
§ Telephone conversation with Mr. H. B. Mitchell of the Bureau of the Census. 
1° U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Population Report P-B52, p. 52-13. 
2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, series P-25, No. 76 (July 22, 1953). 
21 U. S. Congress, House, 83d Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 109, p. 11. 
22 Congressional Record, Apr. 23, 1953, p. A2260; ibid., July 20, 1953, p. A4725-26. 
2 Ibid. 
% Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior, 1952, p. 55. 
25 Thid, 
% 1. S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Population Census Report P-B52, p. 52-13. 
7 U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Population Census Report P-A52, pp. 52-56, 52-58. 
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The following is a comparison of Alaska and Hawaii in population and deMsity 
per square mile with 12 of the least populous mainland States.?8 


Density 
Rank 1950 popula- Population at Date of 
tion 1imission vimission 
Admission 


Alaska 
48 | Nevada ; 6, 857 
47 V yoming 3 Va 62, 549 
46 | Delaware_- " 1 59, 006 
45 | Vermont ; 185, 425 

Hawaii ( 
44 | New Hampshire 533, 242 1 141, 885 
43 | Idaho : 86, 541 
42 | Montana ; 129, 794 
41 | North Dakota... , 190, 954 
40 | South Dakota ; 348, 405 
39 | New Mexico 1, 327, 300 
38 | Utah > 276, 749 
37 | Arizona , OF 204, 354 
36 | Rhode Island -- 1 68, 825 


1 Census of Population, 1790. 
2 Census of Population, 1800. 


Economy 


The primary economic structures of both Alaska and Hawaii are dependent 
upon natural resources. Alaska’s greatest wealth is in vast and incalculable 
mineral deposits, and in the sea around it. The soil continues to be Hawaii’s 
major natural resource. 

Agriculture.—Alaska has an estimated 2 million acres of arable land,?® of which 
only about 14,000 are ‘‘improved.’’ 3° There were, in 1950, 525 farms encompass- 
ing 421,729 acres. Farm property was valued at $6,544,000, or about $15 per 
farm acre.*!| The value of products sold in 1950, including crops, livestock, fur 
animals and pelt, poultry, and dairy products, was approximately $1,572,000.% 

Hawaii has about 308,580 acres under ‘“‘intensive’’ cultivation.*® That figure 
represents the near maximum potential because of terrain and rainfall factors, 
There were 5,750 farms in 1950, encompassing 2,432,069 acres. Farm property 
was valued at $195,277,000, or about $80 an acre.*4 The value of agricultural 
products sold in 1951 was approximately $273,852,000. That included a sugar 
crop of $136,052,000; a pineapple crop of $100 million; a diversified livestock and 
crop yield of $35 million; and a coffee crop valued at $2,800,000.%5 

Fisheries.—Fishing is Alaska’s major industry at present. In 1950, a so-called 
off year, the catch was 263,302,000 pounds, which had a sale value of more than 
$96,201,000.3° Since Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 at a price of 
$7,200,000, fish valued at $2,225,711,100 has been shipped to the United States.37 
A total of 27,544 persons, including 6,604 natives, were engaged in the Alaska 
fisheries in 1950.38 

Hawaii has a relatively small inshore fishing industry and an increasing deep-sea 
fishing industry. Total catch for fiscal 1950-51 was 19,219,884 pounds, valued 
at $3,963,614.°° The Governor of Hawaii reported fishing industry production 
up 20 percent in fiscal 1952.1° 

Minerals.—Alaska has yielded a billion dollars in minerals since its purchase. 
Approximately two-thirds of the total was in gold. Mineral deposits occur in 


? 


8 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, pp, 8, 12, 14; S. Rept. No. 315, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 44. 

Information on the Territory of Alaska submitted to the Secretary-General of United Nations pursuant 
to article 73 (e) of the charter, 1947, p. 10 

Alaska Statehood, Alaska Statehood Commission, 1952, p. 30 

! Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, p. 605 

2 Alaska Statehood, Alaska Statehood Commission, 1952, p. 31 

88 Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 5. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, p. 605. 

35 Hawaii Facts and Figures, Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, 1951, ch. IIT. 

% Alaska Statehood, Alaska Statehood Commission, 1952, p. 32-33 

’ Biennial Report of the Alaska Development Board, 1951-52, p. 6 

3 Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1951, p. 33 

8° Hawaii Facts and Figures, op. cit., p. 36. 

© Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 6. 
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great variety and over a wide area. The average mineral production in Alaska 
in recent vears is $18 million annually, with a 1950 production of $17,852,000.‘ 

Cold—289.272 trov ounces—accounted for $10,125,000 of the 1950 yield 
Second was coal, of which 412,000 short tons were marketed for $3.033.000.! 
Other minerals found in Alaska include antimony, copper, lead, mercury, platinum 
metals, construction materials, silver, tin, tungsten, zinc, iron, cobalt, manganese 
nickel, titanium, cadmium, petroleum, natural gas, and others.4® The mining 
industry employed 2,262 persons during 1950.“ 

Hawaii has no known metallic mineral deposits. Lime and stone valued at 
$1,775,000 were quarried in the Territory in 1950.* 

l'imber.—Alaska’s coastal and interior forests are estimated at 375,000 squar 
miles. The potential annual cut is 1 billion board-feet. Only a small fractior 
of that figure has ever been processed in any | vear since cutting operations bega 

1878.4 Two national forests, lving along the southeastern coast, cover about 
5.5 percent of the total area of the Territory. Estimated timber stands in thes« 
2 reserved forests alone total about 85 billion board-feet. Timber cut from th 
2 areas In fiseal 1950 totaled 60 million board-feet.47. A number of mills operat« 
in the vast unreserved interior forests. Commercial sales of timber from the 
interior have varied from 24 to 29 million board-feet annually in recent vears.* 

More than one-fourth of the total land area of Hawaii is under forest-reserv« 
status, but there is little income from forest products The forest-reserve area 
3s set up primarily as a safeguard for water resources needed for domestic and 
agricultural use.‘9 

W ater powe Bureau of Reclamation engineers have found hydroelectric 
power sites in Alaska capable of producing more than 50 billion kilowatt-hours 
of energy annually. The total installed capacity of hydroelectric powerplants 
as of 1949, was about 32,000 kilowatt-hours. The capacity of nonhydroelectric 
plants, as of the same date, was about 45,000 kilowatt-hours.” 

Hydroelectric power resources in Hawaii are of minor value. But the islands 
have 8 electricity generating firms which in 1949 produced about 600 million 
kilowatt-hours of energyv.*! 

Transportation Alaska’s road system consists of a system of main roads con- 
necting major points and various local roads connecting isolated inhabited areas 
The territory had about 3,700 miles of highways in 1952.° 

The principal islands of the Hawaiian group contain 2,033 miles of public roads 
streets, and highways. Primary highways comprise 633 miles; secondary high- 
ways, 660 miles; and local roads, 740 miles.* 

The Alaska Railroad, owned and operated by the Federal Government, con- 
sists of 539.7 miles of main and branch lines. The White Pass and Yukon route, 
owned by Canadian capital, operates 20.4 miles of track in Alaska.44 The Oahu 
tailroad & Land Company provides the only railroad facilities in Hawaii, operat- 
ing in Honolulu’s industrial district and connecting it with the principal piers.° 

Both Alaska and Hawaii have extensively developed and widely used air and 
water transportation facilities. 

Employment.—Alaska in fiscal 1952 had an employment of 19,707 in January 
and 45,938 in August, the lowest and peak months, respectively.°® For the same 
year, Hawaii had an average monthly employment of 184,600.57 


41 Biennial Report of the Alaska Development Board, 1950-52, p. 6; Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1952, p. 691 
#2 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, p. 691 
42 Biennial Report of the Alaska Development Board, 1951-52, p. 6, 15. 
“ Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1951, p. 60. 
45 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, p. 691. 
6 Information on the Territory of Alaska transmitted to the Secretary-General of United Nations pursuant 
to article 73 (e) of the charter, 1949, pp. 37-38. 
47 Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1951, p. 36. 
48 Mid-Century Alaska, United States Department of the Interior, Office of Territories, 1952, p. 126. 
4? Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 6. 
Information on the Territory of Alaska transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
prusuant to article 73 (e) of the charter, 1949, pp. 44-45. 
5! Information on the Territory of Hawaii transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nation 
pursuant to article 73 (e) of the charter, 1949, p. 27. 
2 Biennial Report of the Alaska Development Board, 1951-52, p. 10. 
Information on the Territory of Hawaii transmitted to the Secretary-General of United Nations pursuant 
to article 73 (e) of the charter, 1948, p. 68. 
* Mid-Century Alaska, United States Department of the Interior, 1952, p. 27. 
Hawaii Facts and Figures, 1951, p. 56. 
6 Biennial Report of the Alaska Development Board, 1951-52, p. 13. 
7 Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 41. 
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Internal revenue collections for fiscal 1952 ! 


Individual 
income and | Corporation 
employment taxe 
taxes 


Territory 


Alaska $37, 715, $11 $3, 290, 768 $3, 342, 681 


Hawaii SS, 992, 048 35, 614, 352 10, 389, 330 


Annual Report of United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1952, p. 154. 


Local taration.—For fiscal 1951, the Alaska Department of Taxation collected 
a gross total of $11,256,202.55 Hawaii, for the same year, collected $70,193,110.5° 
The fiscal 1952 total for Alaska was $15,100,543; for Hawaii, it was $75,464,407. 

Exports and imports.—Exports of Alaskan products in 1947 (the last year for 
which figures for both Alaska and Hawaii were collated by the Statistical 
Abstract), totaled $125,548,863, while imports amounted to $117,311,766. For 
the same year, Hawaii’s exports were $236,432,720 and its imports $349,627,410.% 
Although the Statistical Abstract is deficient for later years for each Territory, 
in the case of Hawaii figures for 1951 are available in the Governor’s 1952 report 
In fiscal 1951 Hawaii exported products worth $238,740,000; its imports were 
valued at $400,831,000. For Alaska and Hawaii alike, trade almost exclusively 
was with the continental United States. 

Finance.—Expenditures of the Territorial government of Alaska for fiscal 1952 
totaled $20,769,638.% Expenditures of Hawaii’s Territorial government for the 
same year amounted to $95,398,225. Hawaii's cost of county government, as 
distinct from Territorial expenditures, in fiscal 1952 was $62,346,534. Alaska 
has no county government. 

Estimates of the added cost of statehood for Alaska range from $7 million to 
$11,500,000 per annum.” Estimates of increased costs for Hawaii under state- 
hood are lacking; little doubt has been expressed that Hawaii easily could afford 
statehood. 

In 1949 the Alaskan Legislature adopted a modern tax system presumed 
capable of supporting the Territorial government. Rates of income, inheritance, 
gross receipts, and tobacco levies are about on a level with those in the States. 
Other rates are below the national average." 

Hawaii has a tax system which ineludes every major type of tax found among 
the States. 

Education.—Alaska’s Territorial government operates 88 public schools and the 
University of Alaska. In addition, the Federal Government maintains schools in 
about 100 native villages where no Territorial schools exist. The Territorial public 
schools are supported largely by appropriations from the Territorial treasury. The 
26 incorporated schools in the Territory are reimbursed to 75-85 percent of their 
operating expenses: support of schools outside incorporated districts is furnished 
entirely by the Territorial Legislature; the funds are distributed through the 
office of the Territorial Commissioner of Education.” The total number of 
children in Alaska receiving education in fiseal 1952 was 21,171.” 

The University of Alaska, a land-grant institution, offers regular 4-year cur- 
ricula, as well as special 5-year courses. The highest degree conferred is the 
master’s. Enrollment in 1951-52 totaled 1,196, with 311 in regular attendance, 
and 100 in summer school; the remainder constituted military branch students 
recruited from among military and air bases.” 


* Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1951, p. 28 
Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1951, p. 50 
Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1952, p. 39 
Annual Report cf the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 16 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, p. 939-40 
Annual report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 14. 

‘ Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1$ 39 
Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 21 
Ibid., p. 21-22. 

’U. S. Congress, Senate, 83d Cong., Ist sess., hearing before the Committee on Interior and In 

Affairs on 8. 50 and S. 224, August 1953, p. 178-186 

‘U.S. Congress, Senate, 82d Cong., Ist sess., Rept. 315, 
Hawaii Facts and Figures, 1951, p. 46. 

Mid-Century Alaska, U. 8. Department of the Interi 
Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska, 1952, p. 35 
Ibid., p. 37. 
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The Territory of Hawaii operates 195 public schools and the University of 
Hawaii, also a land-grant school. There is one standard for all public schools, 
rural and urban. Enrollment in the public schools in January 1952 was 96,837. 
The university, which awards the Ph. D. as well as the lesser degrees, had a 1951 
enrollment of 5,755.” 

Government.—Both Alaska and Hawaii are incorporated Territories of the 
United States. 

Acquired by purchase from Russia in 1867, Alaska was almost entirely ne- 
glected until 1884. An act of Congress in the latter year set up machinery for a 
district government to be regulated by the Secretary of the Interior. The or- 
ganizational setup was expanded in 1900 to meet the demands of an expanded 
population. Alaska was authorized in 1906 to elect a nonvoting Delegate to 
Congress. The incorporated Territory of Alaska was created by the Organic 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

Both Territorial governments are divided into executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, with the executive power vested in a governor, appointed by 
the President with Senate approval. 

After 88 years of independence, first as 2 monarchy and later as a republic, 
Hawaii was annexed by treaty to the United States in 1898. The government 
of the Territory was established by the Hawaiian Organic Act of April 30, 1900, 
which still serves as its charter. 

Citizens of both Alaska and Hawaii are citizens of the United States. They 
may vote for local officers and their Territorial Delegates to Congress. They do 
not have a vote in national elections. 

The Territorial governors are appointed for 4-year terms by the President with 
the approval of the Senate. Administrative officers are appointed by the gover- 
nors with the approval of either or both houses of the Territorial Legislature, in 
the case of Alaska; as for Hawaii, confirmation by the Territorial Senate alone is 
required. The governors have veto power, both total and item, but these vetoes 
can be overridden by a two-thirds vote of all members to which each legislative 
house is entitled. 

Both Alaska and Hawaii have bicameral legislatures. Alaska’s Senate has 16 
members and Hawaii’s 15. The Alaska House of Representatives consists of 24 
members, whereas Hawaii’s has 30. 

The Alaska judiciary consists of a district court with four divisions, similar (but 
not identical) in jurisdiction to a United States district court. The district court 
is presided over by judges appointed by the President and the Senate for 4-year 
terms. Appeals are taken to the United States circuit court of appeals at San 
Francisco. The probate and magistrate courts, inferior Territorial bodies, are 
presided over by commissioners appointed by the district judges. 

Hawaii has Territorial and Federal courts. Similar to State judicial organiza- 
tion, the Territorial system consists of a supreme court, circuit courts, and inferior 
courts created by the legislature. The Federal court is a United States district 
court, consisting of two judges. Federal appeals are also taken to the United 
States circuit court of appeals at San Francisco.” 

73 Hawaii Facts and Figures, 1951, p. 22-24; Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1952, p. 57. 

™ Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, the Government of American Territories—A Brief 
Outline of Status, Government, and Voting Rights of the More Important Territories, by William R. 
Tansill, revised September 14, 1953, 
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